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PREFACE. 



When I acceded to the request of the pahliahera and the 
owners of the copyright of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Gnuninar, that I should revise that work, I had no idea that 
the new book would be bo unltke the originaL In the thii-ty 
years J however, since the Granmiar was last revised, opLoions 
haTe changed a good deal a.8 to what the contents of such a 
book should be, and how they should be preaentedj and our 
knowledge of the Latin language has made very great progress, 
I have consequently found myself driTen further and further 
from the earlier form of the Graimnar ; but the apprehensLon I 
naturally felt at this result has been relieved somewhat by the 
fact that the learned authors of the original work confess to a 
siroilax experience. In justification of my procedure I cannot 
do better than quote the following words from their preface ; — 

** The GmuLmar here presented to the piibUc originated in a de- 
sign, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition of 
Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections a^ the 
existing state of classical learning plainly demanded > We had not 
proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, before we wei^ im- 
pressed with the convictioii, which our subsequent researches oootiu- 
ually confirmed^ that the defects in that manual were so numerous 
and of so fimdaiueutal a character that they could not be removed 
without a radical change in the plan of the work. > . . Instead, there^ 
fore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at length determined to 
mould our materials into a form corresponding with the advanced 
state of Latin and Greek philology/' 

Most of the old paradigms have been retained^ and others 
have sometimes been added. In the case of the regular verb 
I have printed the four conjugations side by side, because when 
thus placed they are more easily seen to be really varieties of 
one cenjngation, aud their f ornLs are more easily implanted in 
the memory than when learned in four isolated groups. 
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Many of the old examples also remain, and many new ones 
have been introduced. Those quoted from the Latin authors I 
have assigned, when possible, to their exact sources ; but in va- 
rious instances, especially among the examples retained from 
the earlier Grammar, I have been unable, with the time at my 
conmiand, to discover the precise reference. It has seemed to 
me best not to sacrifice instructive examples on this account, 
but to leave them, as in the older editions, simply accredited to 
their respective authors. 

The general sequence of topics has not been greatly altered. 
The most important changes are the following : The sections 
treating of Word-Formation have been gathered into one place 
— between Inflection and Syntax — instead of being distributed 
among the different parts of speech in connection with their in- 
flection. This treatment of Word-Formation I have tried to 
make more effective by giving the pupil, where it could be done, 
some insight into the processes of the growth of words rather 
than merely classifying derivatives according to their apparent 
endings. The treatment of adverbs (except their comparison), 
and of prepositions and other particles, as not properly belong- 
ing to Inflection, has been transferred partly to Word-Formation, 
partly to Syntax. The rules of quantity have been brought into 
the early part of the book instead of being relegated to Versifica- 
tion, because they seem to me necessary to a reasonable accuracy 
in pronunciation, which, if neglected at the start, tends to a dis- 
tressing slovenliness very hard to correct later. While the rules 
of agreement for adjectives and pronouns remain in their old 
place at the beginning of Syntax, I have postponed the rest of 
the syntax of such words till after the treatment of the cases, in 
order to secure a more natural progression in the study of syn- 
tactic details. 

No attempt has been made to retain the old numbering of the 
sections, for the necessary insertion of new matter would have 
resulted in exhausting the patience of both teacher and pupil by 
a complicated system of references. The book has been divided 
only into sections and subsections, with occasional notes, the three 
kinds of divisions being distinguished by type of different sizes. 
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The main Beetions aomedmes consist of two or three numbered 
paragraphs* This aiTangement allows the mast detailed refer- 
eirence without the use of longer indications than 323, 2, b^ or 
168, €, Note 1. 

In the matter of pronuiiciation I have made no reference to 
the so-called English method. The time seems ripe for sparing 
the teacher the necessity of choosing between a system accepted 
by the scholarly world as substantially correct and one which^ 
though still somewhat sheltered by a conservative tradition, 
makes the mastery of qnantiiy and even of word-formation 
unnecessarily diificult. 

The third declension is a stumbling-block in the young learn- 
er *s progress, because he does not readily see any resemblance 
between the nouns there treated, such as appears in the other 
declensions. This is doe partly to the Tai'ied aspect of the con- 
sonant-stems, and partly to the mixing of i-stem forms with con* 
Sonant^teTn forms. Both the stiict groujnng by stems and the 
division according to the form of the nominative singular given 
in certain German grammars are unsatisfaetory, because the 
groups cross each other, aod thus destroy tlie unity of classiiicap 
tion. I have tried to meet the difficulty by grouping the conso- 
nant-stems simply according to their behavior toward the let- 
ter s, and by presenting the i-atems in a progressive seriesj 
showing different stages in the absorption of consonant-stem 
forms. 

The obscurity which- envelops the subjunctive mood I have 
tried to render as slightly opaque as possible. Examples have 
been supplied with rather unusual copiousness, because I beHeve 
that the contemplation of examples is the surest way to acquire 
a feeling for the subtle differences between the subjanctive and 
^e indicative, especially in those uses in which it seems to the 
novice as if the ancients employed either mood quite Ludiffer- 
ently. 

With regard to the arrangement of words in sentences, my 
own studies have led me to views somewhat at variance with 
those commonly held. My reasons for the difference, in its 
moat important detail, I have explained briefly in a footnote en 
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page 382, and I venture to trust that they may be found con- 
vincing. 

Throughout the revision I have tried to keep in mind the 
needs of the beginner, and when it has been necessary to intro- 
duce the results of modem philological research, I have tried to 
state them as simply and definitely as possible. At the same 
time, I have endeavored to furnish the more advanced pupil 
with all that is essential to his worii both at school and in col- 
lege, until the time when an exhaustive grammar becomes a 
necessity to him. I have especially aimed at treating the more 
difficult topics in such a way as to be clear, while leaving as 
little as possible to be unlearned when the pupil's study becomes 
more mature and scientific Thus, among many things, I have 
followed the growing custom of German scholars in abandoning 
the character j, while retaining the distinction between u and V. 

A mass of rare exceptions to rules and of small irregularities 
in the linguistic usage of the less known Latin writers has been 
excluded from the present book. Such details are an unneces- 
sary encumbrance in a grammar intended for student use rather 
than exhaustive reference, and they are accessible to those who 
need them in larger grammars and lexicons. This retrenchment 
has, however, failed to reduce the volume of the book, because 
of the improvement in the size of the t3rpe which the publishers 
have been good enough to make for me. 

Whatever books seemed likely to help me have, of course, 
been freely brought into service, but I may mention, as of par- 
ticularly constant assistance, Euhner's '^ Ausf iihrliehe Gram- 
matik der lateinischen Sprache," A. Groldbacher's ^' Lateinische 
Grammatik fiir Schulen," Allen and Greenough's '^ Latin Gram- 
mar," and Anton Marx's '^ Hiilf sbiichlein fiir die Aussprache 
der lateinischen Yokale in positionslangen Silben." To H. J. 
Roby's Latin Grammar I am indebted for many examples in 
illustration of the uses of the subjunctive, and to W. Bram- 
bach's '^ Hiilf sbnchlein fiir lateinische Rechtschreibung " for the 
treatment of prepositions in compounds. Other books from 
which I have derived profit will be found quoted in the body of 
the Grammar. 
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The following list of some of the most useful recent works on snhjects 
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Auflage. Leipzig. Teubner. 1878-81. 
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bridge. J. Wilson & Son. 1870. 
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tary paper). Baltimore. I. Friedenwald. 1887-88. 

Hale, W. G. The Cwm-Constructions, their History and Func- 
tions (in two parts). Ithaca. Cornell University. 1887-88. 

HuEBNER, E. Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber die lateinischen 
Grammatik. 2. Auflage. Berlin. Weidmann. 1880. 

KuEHNER, R. Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. 
Hannover. Hahnsche Buchhandlung. 1877-78. 
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LATIN QRAMMAR. 



INTEODUCTOKY. 

L Grammar is the study o£ the way in which thought 
is expressed by means of WORDS combiaed in sextenceS- 

Latin grammar is the study of the way in which 
the Romans thus expressed thought. 

2, Grammar is naturally divided into five pai-ta, ae- 
eording to the point of view from which words arc treated, 
as foUowa : — 

i. Pronunciation, treating o£ the letters and the sounds 
of which words arc composed* 

ii. Inflection, treating" of the ehanges of form which 
words uudergo to show how they are i-elated to each other. 

iii. Word-formation, treating of the way in which 
words have grown and the elements of which they con- 
sist. 

iv. Syntax, treating of the way in which words are put 
together in sentences. 

V- Versification, treating of the way in which words 
are arranged, according to the length of their syllables, 
to form verse. 

PRONUNCIATION {EnuntiOtio), 
Alphabet (El&menta), 

3, The Latin alphabet consists properly of twenty- 
three letters : A (pronounced ah), B (bay*), C (kay),r) 

• TliesHg^bt vanish Ltjard in the Bonnd of Etij^lisli "ay** does not exist 
in L«tiii> '*Eh*^ more ex»i^y fepree^nta tha Laiin si^iuid, l:>iit "bay/* 
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(day), E (ay), F (ef), G (^jk H (liah l I (ee), K ^tah), 
L (el), M (em), X (en^, O (ob>, P U»ay>, Q (^koo ), 
K (air^, S (ess), T (tay), V (oo^, X (ix), and two taken^ 
during Cicero's life-dme, from the Greeks, — Y (u *) 
and Z (zeta, pronounced zayta). These two letters were 
Ubed only in foreign, especially Gieek, words. 

a. The Latin alphabet as it has come down to os in insrrip- 
tions consisted of capital letters only. There are, howerer, in- 
dications that the Bomans had for eTery-day writing some sort 
of ronning hand^ and traces of this seem to exist in the Latin 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages, from which are dezired the 
letters now ns^^ for printing both English and Latin. 

h. The Bomans used I and Y as both vowels and consonants, 
calling them in the latter use I ednsoaans and Y consonans le- 
i^>ectiTely. Modem usage confines Y to the cons<Miant use, and 
introduces U as the ToweL It has also been the custom for a 
eenttny or more to use the form J fc^* I cotisonams and to c<m- 
fine I to die tow^ use, but the more common usage of die pie- 
sent day rejects J and uses I, as the Romans did, as both Towel 
and consonant. 

Note. It is not so iBconsisteiit as it would at first sight seem tiras to 
dtttinguish U and Y, bnt reject J. This form J is a wholly modem cme, 
unknown to eren the latest Romans, while a ronnd form of V does occnr in 
the early mamucripts, though no distinction of Towel and consonant is ob- 
served between it and the sharp form. Practically, also, the distineCion of 
U and Y is of mnch greater eonrenience to the learner dian that of I 
and J. 

c. K disappeared from use very early except before a at the 
beginning of a few words, as Kaew, KcUendae, Karthdgoy and 
its place was taken by C. Even the words mentioned were 
often spelled with C, except when abbreviated. 

d. C originally had the soand of our g, and the form G was 
not developed till later, when K had disappeared, and confu- 
sion arose from the use of C to represent two sounds. Then the 

"kay," etc., seem less likely to confuse the pnpil than "beh," "keh," 
"gheh," etc. 
* L «., German U or French u. 
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new form G took the old sound of C, and C kept the sound of K 
which ]t had acqoirad. In the £ibhTevia,tion of certain names 
beginning with G, however, C was retained, as C> = GdiuSj CN- 
zr: Gftamts, etc. 

e* X M equivalent to cs or gs^ and e^ccept in compounds is al- 
ways written for them. 

/! II and ll are generally written (and spoken) as i and t re- 
spectively, even in compoundsj as Vti (for Vtu)^ coiunll (for 
^onsUu)^ cofdciQy abkid^^ etc. (from coii^ ah^ etc., and iucid). 
But II is frequent in the plural of common nouns and adjeetivea. 

4. The alphabet is divided into 

L Vowels (luurae vdcriBs)^ which bj themselves re- 
present full articulate sounds, 

ii. Consonants (lUterae conmnantes)^ so called be- 
cause to make articulate sounds thej have to be uttered 
with a vowel. 

6. The vowels are a, ©, i, o, u, y*f 

6. When two vowels come together in one syllable the 
combination is called a Dim thong {dipJtthongiif)* 

7. The diphthongs occurring in Latin are (common) 
ae, au, oe ; (rare) ei, eu, ui. 

a, ei occurs perhaps only in the interjection el (1ib%) ; lli is 
almost as rare, being found in the pronouns cui and huicj and the 
interjection kui. In early Latin ai, oi, and on also occur. 

8. Occasionally these vowels, instead of being united 
into a diphthong, have each its own syllable. The se- 
cond vowel is then generally marked with the so-called 
diseresis, thus ( ■ ■ ) » ^^» aerls^ genitive singular of a€r 
(air), in distinction from aeris, genitive singular of aes 
(copper). 

* FiFT the qn^ntdly oi th<9 first rowol in these compoimda &ee 299, a^ 
t Tlie Toweln are aonniHnieft (^lassifitsfl as OFKT* (a), mkpiAl (e and o)^ 
ftnd ct.fO!4f!; (it Uj ^tid y)* FnrttientioTCt e^ i. and y are sometimes gpuken 
of 05 SHAUP or CLEAR, a, o, and u aa dull^ "w^t^i reg;ivrd to tJiti (jlutrat'ter 
of their i)0tmdjj. A distmctiou \b also found in some grammarij between i, 
u, and J oa soft ¥owebf and a, e, and o a& hakd vowels. 
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0, Tlio iMHiMoimnU are divided into — 

1, HiiMI'VowiCLH {nvmivdcdlT's) : f, i consonanSy 1, m, 
\\t \\ «, V. 

ii, MiincH (mtttiw) : b, o, d, g, k, p, Q, t. 

111. lK>iiui.hJ roNHONANTH (H^^erae dupUces): x, z. 

♦», h U |MH»|»orly not a loitor at all, but only the sign of the 
v\^\\^\\ l»voHthlu^\ 

NvM^. T\\^ uu«h^ Ai't* »0 (^h)1«hI. btHniUtM^ thoy T«pr«sent no ardculate 
»v»^uv\i vnuUv^U a \o\\t»l5 tK«» w»mi'VW\v»»K Ihh'huw Uit>y st^uid between the 
^^suU'^* H\Hi iU«» v^^wt'U iu muouUU'UtvtA. U will be seen that the names 
v\| lUs^ »,vkui \^»\^vU W^iw \^uh Uh« vv»*^ «4K»iuett»» while the names of the 

W^U*vV^ \HVsl NW^U iK 

\VV riu» j*tMui'Vo\>oU HIV suIkUvuUhI into — 

^^^ v^^'lK v\ i^ V V ' '^ *''^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ bi:\\i:biu^ souikI>^ : f. k s« 

■ V »^i^|,^^•M^«s^. **»"* "Mr^ tb<«t, tft^U. ^TtB* 'W*-*^ ^tiCt ^ * inBth **3tt* 
>i»*. >*.V*. SN»lJ*i » >lrt»,j^j >«iH««W^ 'j«fi» Xjfc. '. 
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ii. Dentals* {dentdleis^ i. e., teetli letters) : t, d, s, r, 

I5 and n (not before a palatal), 

iii. IjABIALS (lahiulm^ 1* e,, lip letters) : p, b, f, v, m- 
o^. X is a combination of a palatal^ o or g^ anil a dental, 8 ; 

K is a combinatioQ of two dentals, d and S- 

13, Tbe letters are further distinguishtid, according to 
their fullneikis of sound, as 

i. Sonants {sonant^ii') : the vowek, and b, d, g, i, 1, m, 
n, r, T, B- 

ii. Surds (surdae) : Cj f, k, p^ q, 8, t, x, 

14, The various clasaific^tiona of (M)ni8onantB may be 
tabulated thus : — 

! Smooth tanrd) 
Doable 

Sounds of the Letters* 

15. The letters in Latin have each only one sound p 

The sounds of the vowels have each two grades, the long 
(jproductti) and the short {correptu). 

16. The vowels are pronounced as follows ; — 
a long as in fatkevj a sliort as in Cnbd y 

e long as in tJieij^ e short like a in desperate ; "(" 
i long afi in 'inachiiie^ i short as in cigar ; f 
o long as in note^ o short as in ^hey ; % 

* Someftimea called Unguals {i. e.^ tongue letters). 

t The soiiDils of short G suid 1 um therefore nearly but not quito ihi& 
ssjue aa in Kti^li:^ get aud pin. 

i Tlie sound of O iid parti en larlj hard to illustrate in Ei^liah, and tha 
eiEampIes giveu are only approximately contct. The IjAtin long o is a 
pure utjum!, having no tt^ndcncj'' towitrda the OO sound heard at tbe end of 
our long- O; tbose who have heard the word "ooat " pronuunced by care- 
leaa speakers in Nev England cau get theieErom a dear idea of the Ladn 
short O. 



I^latalfl. B«Dti]B. 


Lablolj 


c.k.q t 




X(Hqrd) / }z (sonant) 

/ Siliilanla. 
i (floaaut) / * Ib (auid) 
1 p 






f(*urd},T(. 


n n 


la 
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u long like oo in food^ u short like oo in hood.; 
y long like the long sound of French u or German il, y 
short like the short sound of the same. 

17. The diphthongs have the sounds produced by run- 
ning together into one sound the vowels of which they are 
composed. Thus : — 

a^ is sounded like a,y= yes; (ad nearly so); 
au is sounded like ow in ?iow ; 
ei is sounded like ei in eight ; 
oe is sounded like oi in coin ; (oi nearly so) ; 
ui is sounded nearly like wee in sweet ; 
eu is sounded like eh-oo (t. e., nearly as in English 
feud, avoiding the tendency to make a short i of 
the e). 
a. The early diphthong ou, having a sound between o and 11, 
soon passed everywhere into one or the other of these letters. 

h. During the early empire ae and oe became weakened so 
as to resemble long e in sound, and were thus often confused 
with it in spelling. 

18. The consonants are sounded as in English, but 
o and fir ai^ always hard, as in can and geU 

8 is always sharp, as in sin, 

t is always pronounced as in tent* 

V has the sound of English W in %cant. 

i coftsonans has the sound of English y in year. 

a. When a consonant is doubled both letters are distinctly 
soundeil ; as in lup-pUer^ bel4umy fer-rd. 

b. After g, q, or s, u if followed by a vowd unites closely 
with these letters, producing the sound heard in English san- 
gume^ queen, suav^Uy / as in lingua^ quarumy suadeo. 

But in the pronoun situs^ sna^ suum^ U is a full voweL ex- 
cept sometimes in verse. Suns thus has two syllables, su-us* 

c. n before o, fir« ^ Q« x* has the sound heard in English 
anchor^ anguishy anxious y as in ancepSy ungoy inquity anxius. 

d. m and 8 after a vowel at the &kd of a word ware sounded 
feebly ; as in bonum^ plenns. 
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e^ n before s also had a feeble sound « producing tlie effect of 
nasalizing and length aning ih& preceding vowel ; as in cmistdf 
censor, aTuans. 

f, The Romajia had a tendency to pronounce final d like t, 
and alao b final or before s lite p ; as in handy ah^ urbs, 

g^ The aapimted sounds cli, ph, and th, when ikst intro- 
duced into Latin (about 100 B. c), had the sounds of kh, ph, 
and th in English ink horn , upheave^ hothouse. Afterwards 
ph came to be prononnced as in English phantom^ and ch 
to have the sound of the German guttural oh, a somewhat 
rougher sound than English oh in clmntderj whUe the sound 
of th approached that of simple t. 

h. em est (is) was elided in prose aa well as verse, when the 
word before it ended in a yowel or m, unless the est was em- 
phatie. Thns : nmgmi est Dmna EpheswTurfi (pronounced tu^ 
gna'st)} hJo<i beUum gerendum est (pronounced gerendiim*st).* 

Syllables {StjUfibae)- 

19. Every Latin word has as many syllables as it haa 
separate vowels (or diphthongs). Every syllable ends 
with a vowel, so far as is allowed by the following 
rnles : — 

20. A single consonant between two vowels is joined to 
the second voweL Thus : nii-les^ so-nus. 

21. The double consonants x and z, and combinations 
o£ consonants which can begin a Latin (or Enrj^lish) word, 
also nm, are joined to the f oEowing vowel. Thus ; re<cU^ 
ffa^za^ trgndsco^ a-plau-strc^ a-mnis* 

a. In Greek words the Greek usage is followed » by which 
more combinations of letters can begin a word than in Latin* W© 



* As in all Ung^tiai^a, nuaiy TS-nAtionB from these mecliamoal TEtlea oo* 
curred in Latin as pronaiiiioed by the Rninana. With ih.fi extincticm of the 
iwititjii dkappeatvrl^ of (;oiir«e» tlie exact pronnneiation of their langna^e. 
The careful student, however, will obaerre, as he ailvfi^noc^t, tiimit'roas faots 
in the ^^wth of Latin format wLi<^h abed light npnii the finer pointi of 
pronimeLatLon. 
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write, therefore, Te-cwies^wi, cynmuSy etc. Even Phortnde is 
fooDcl, although tn cannot begin a Greek word. 

22. Other combinations of consonants are separated, 
the first letter being joined to the preceding vowel, all the 
others to the vowel which follows. Thus : dottts^ pran-di- 
urrij in-con-^ul'tOj vic-trix^ exrcer-ptum^ monrstra. 

23. Compounds are separated into their parts. Thus : 
ab-edy stc-ut So also the apparent compounds like 
quis-piam. 

24. But compounds are treated like simple words in 
the two following instances : — 

a. If the first part has lost an ending. Thus : ma-^norni^nius 
(mdgntis-\- animus) y lon-gae-vos (longtcs-\-aevam). 

h. If the second part woald otherwise begin with a combina- 
tion of consonants impossible at the beginning of a word. Thus : 
pror-sus ( pro -|- versus). The first consonant in this case is 
ahnost always r. 

25. When the first part of a compound ended with the 
same letter with which the second part began, the first of 
these letters was dropped. Thus : trdnrscribd (trans + 
«mJo), dl^picio (dis -|- specio). 

Note 1. The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate, the last 
but one the penultimati! op PEUUiiT, the last but two the antepenulti- 
mate OP ANTEPENULT. 

Note 2. A syllable preceded by a vowel is called pure Ipura), as -us 
in deus ; by a consonant, impure (impiara), as -stat in constat. 

Note 3. An initial syllable ending with a vowel, and any othep syllable 
beginning with a vowel, is called open ; othep syllables ape called CLOSE. 
Thus in deus both syllables ape open, in obstcA both are dose. 

QuAmTTY (QuantUds). 

26. By QUANTITY is meant the relative time required 
to pronounce a letter or syllable. Quantity is either long 
(producta)^ short (correpta)^ or common (anceps). 

a. The time required to pronounce a short syllable is called a 
mora. A long syllable requires twice as much time, or two 
morae. 
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37* Syllables are long, short, or common by nature 
(jiaturd productae^ correptae^ anmjntls) when their quan- 
tity is the same aa that of the vowel (or diphthong) con- 
tained in them* Thus; mdem^ consul es. 

28. A syllable is long by position (^pomtidne pro^ 
ducta) when it contains a short vowel followed by two or 
more consonants or by one of the double consonantSi 
Thud : «xaan^/s, Bhsteif/etj BKtra^ 

29- But a syllable containing a short vowel followed 
by a mute with a liquid after it is common by position^* 
unless the mute belongs to the first part of a com pound. 
Thus in patrU the first syllable is conmion, but in oblatum 
(pb + latum) it is long, 

fit. In real LjitLa worcb only 1 and r after a mute thus make a 
Bvllahle common, but in Greek word^ m and n also do so. 
Thus die first syllable in Teemdasa ig common. 

Note. The pui>il should be caiitkmcd tliat short ^ow^^ls are always 
pronrntnced ahart, eTen wh^n th^y occur in syllablea ^hieb are Itmg or 

AccKNT (Accentus), 

30, By ACCENT is meant the way in which some one 
syllable of every word is uttered to make it more promi- 
nent than the other syllables. 

a. The Latin accent was of easentially the same nature as 
English accent ; that is, it consiated of a stress of voice upon 
the accented syllable, but was not so strongly mai'ked as in 
English* On the other hand, the higher tone or pitch with 
which an accented, syllable is tittered was more marked in Latin 
than in English* f 



* There are also a fe^w casea of comtnan I'oipeh. The quantity of thea^ 
was orig:itially between long and abort., and so in poetrf they ^re sometimes 
used as long^, aometimeB aa short ; in prose they are pronounced ahoii:^ 

t Tho Roman gratumariana of ttvi early ompiro tried to iutrodQee an 
artificial Bystem o£ wacents hneed. upoii the Qreek distinctions of &GUto| 
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31. Words of one syllable are regarded as accented; 
as, me', sed^pdrs. 

But see 34-36. 

32. Words of two syllables are accented upon the first 
syllable ; as, pa'-ter^ ve'-nl. 

33. Words of more than two syllables are accented 
upon the penult if that is long (either by nature or by 
position), otherwise upon the antepenult ; * as, i-md'-go^ 
a-mdn-tis^ but dS-mi-nus^ te-ne-brae, 

a. In early Latin the accent could stand farther back than 
the antepenult. 

Enclitics and Proclitics. 

34. Some short words are so closely connected with 
the word before or after them that they have no accent of 
their own. 

35. Words thus closely attached to the word preceding 
them are called enclitics (enclitica)^ and are joined in 
writing with the preceding word. The syllable before an 
enclitic in all cases takes the accent. Thus : virl horn clor 
rVque, good and famous men; Graecdne an Homdna 
est mulierj is the woman Greek or Boman ? 

a. The commonest enclitics are the following particles and 
sufiBixes : qice, and ; ve, or ; ne (interrog. particle) ; ce (demons, 
suffix) ; and the suffixes attached to pronouns to strengthen them 
(see 179, b and c, and 186, a) : met, pe {ppe)^ pse^ pte, te, 

b. Inde is enclitic in deinde, proinde, svhindey etc., thus throw- 
ing the accent upon the first syllable. 

36. Proclitics (^procUticd) are pronounced as part of 
t\iQ following word, without affecting the accent. The 
chief proclitics are the negatives and the prepositions of 

grave, and cironmflex accents, but the treatment of this system does not 
belongs in a school granmiar. See MiiUer's Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft ; B. : "Lateinische Granamatik,** pp. 192 ff. 

* For one or two ola«ws of exceptions, see Gen. and Voc. of nouns in 
-iu» and -ium, 97, 5, a ; certain compounds of facio^ 298, 6. 
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one syllable. Thus: non 6mnis moriar^ I shall not all 
die ; ad urhem edmus, let us go to town. 

a. Proclitics receive an accent if emphatic ; so also the prepo- 
sitions when separated from their nouns ; as, in Gallorum ftries 
profectics est, he set forth into the country of the Gauls. 

Note. The accent of a compound word of more than two syllables 
often helps fix the quantity of a penultimate vowel in the simple word of 
two syllables. • Thus, the accent of insd^nus, conscnho, inteUegit, fixes the 
quantity of the penult of santis, scrihoy lego, in the mind, because accent, 
which belongs also to Engl ish words, is easier to remember than quantity. 

Rules of Quantity. 

37. Every vowel is pronounced long or short, accord- 
ing to its own quantity, without regard to the kind of 
syllable in which it stands. The few common vowels are 
pronounced short in prose. 

Note 1. Long vowels are marked thus (~) in this grammar, com- 
mon vowels thus (^) ; short vowels are left unmarked, except when the 
mark (") is useful to contrast them sharply with a long vowel. 

Note 2. Vowels followed by two or more consonants (hidden quanti- 
ties) are treated as short, when their quantity has not been ascertained, 
at least with probability. 

38. A vowel before another vowel or before a diph- 
thong is short ; as, e in mens y i in patriae. 

a. The breathing h has no effect as regards quantity. Thus, 
e in veho is short. 
h. Exceptions: — 

1. i is long in dti(s (for divas). 

2. The first vowel is common in lAdna, Eheu^ oKe. 
For other exceptions see 146, and 24€»! 

c. Greek words regularly retain their original quantity ; as, 
AeneaSy IxTon, heroes, 

d. But a few words which have ct in Greek have e in Latin. 
These are chorea, MaUa, gynaeceum. So some have i in Latin ; 
as, academia. Balineum and probably platea seem to have 
heen always used with the penultimate vowel short. These vari- 
ations were due to dialectic forms in Greek. 
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NoTS. The Greek letten are in most cases represented by ihe corre- 
spoDding Latin letters ; but v is represented by J, ic by C, and ^, Xt ^^^ ^> 
by ph, ch, th, respectively, and the diphthongs are reproduced thns : — 
at by ae, 

, ( i usually, e rarely, before a consonant, 
** y ( e " i ** before a vowel, 
01 by oe, av by an, cv by eu, ov by u. 

39. All diphthongs are long ; as, auruniy p6enaB. 

a. But ae in prae when compounded with words beginning 
with a vowel is short ; as, praeacutus. 
This diphthong is sometimes long in Statins. 

40. All vowels produced by contraction (see 61) are 
long, whether consonants had originally stood between 
them or not ; as, alius (for aliius)^ cogo (for coago)^ iu- 
nior (ioT iuvenior^. 

41. All vowels before i consonanSj nf, ns, gm, and gn, 
are long ; as, Mdia^ Pompeius^ eiuSy cuius^ amdns^ mfero^ 
dgmen^ regnum. 

a. Exceptions are hiiugus, quadriiugus^ Greek words in 
-egmci, and some others. 

42. All vowels before nt and nd are short ; as, amantis^ 
portendo. 

a. But in nundinae, nondum, prendo, the vowel is long by 
contraction. 

b. Further exceptions are undecim, qumdedm, vendo, vln- 
demiay and some Greek proper names Hke Epamimndds* 

For vowels before 80 in inceptive verbs, see 237, a. 

43. I is always long before v, except in nivis and the 
other case-forms of nkc^ snow. 

44. The quantity of a vowel remains the same in all 
forms of a given word and its derivatives, unless some 
special cause comes in to change it. 

a. Instances are —^ 

1. Nominatives in -ns from oblique cases with short vowels ; 
as, anmns^ but amantis; mens, but mentl ; docens, but docentem. 
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2. Ca^ea where the long vowel of a simple word is shortened 
in a, derivative because the accent has left it ; aa, a^cer, acerbus- 

Special Huleo. 

FiNAi. Syllables ai^d Monosyllablbs* 

L Vowels. 

45. Monosyllables ending in a vowel are long ; as, de^ 
me, qm, 

a. Es:ceptioTi3 ai^e the enchtic parttclea nc, qud^ ve, ce, pe 
{ppe)j pse, pte, which are shoil, 

46, Final a, e, y are gene rail j short j final i, o, u are 
almost always long,* 

a. Exceptions : — 

(1.) Final a is long in the ablative case (eee 91), and usually 
in verbs and particlesj but short in eta, ita^ quia, and puta {— 
suppose)^ 

(2^) Final e ia long in the hfth declension (see 132) and in 
the imperative o£ the sec and conjugadan (see 222) ; also in 
most adverbs, hut short hi be^ie, male, sit^pe, InJeT^iC, supeTn€,t 
and words like facile^ teinere (really iieut* adj,}. 

(S.) Final i is common in miki^ tibl^ sibl^ i^h ^*^^* 

(4.) Final o is short in immo^ cltOy illcOj dita, and generally in 
eg§f hom^^ It is common in modo^ hut short in its compound s- 

A few other exceptioiiB wiU be found in their appropn^te places later. 
(Cf. 62. c, 94, 115, X24, 158.) 

Q. OoaflonAnts- 

47* Nouns and adjectives of one syllable ending in a 
consonant are long ; as, sol^ par, 

a. But cor, felt mel, as (ossls)^ vir, and probably vns (vadls) 
are short ; also those in -al and -11, except saL 

48, Other words of one syllable and all final syllables 
are short if they end In any consonant except o or b. 

* The enclitic; partieles given in 45, a, may be re^rded as falling under 
tHs ml^, since tbey are never uaed aione^ 
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a. The following, however, are long : ew, non, qutn, sin, eur^ 
lien, Uiber, and Greek noons like aer, aethsr, etc. 

For other exceptions see 93, d, 94, 97, 7, 98, a, 124, and 125. 

49. Monosyllables and final syllables in -c are long. 

a. But nec^ fac, donee are short always, the pronouns hic 
and (if nominative or accusative) hSe sometimes. 

60. Monosyllables and final syllables in -as, -es, -os are 
long, those in -is, -us, -ys are short. 

a. Exceptions : — 

(1.) as is short in anas, duck. 

(2.) es is short in the singular of nouns in -es (genitive -iiis, 
-etis, or -idis) (see 102), and in the plural of Greek nouns of 
the third declension (see 124). 

(3.) OS is short in compos, impos, and the compounds of os 
(pssis) ; also in the singular of the second declension (see 95). 

(4.) is and us are long in the plural of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns (see 91, 96, 108, 143, 166, 4, 178, 180). 

(5.) is is also long in the present of the fourth conjugation 
(see 222), and in the verb forms fls, Is, sis, vis, veHs, and 
their compounds. 

(6.) us is also long in the genitive singular of the fourth de- 
clension (see 126), and in the nominative singular of nouns 
whose genitive ends in -iitis, -aldis, or -uris. 

For other exceptions see 94, 98, 101, 124, 125, 215, and 429. 

51. Perfects and supines of two syllables (see 233 ff.) 
have the penultimate vowel long if only a single consonant 
follows it; as, vem,fugl, votum. 

a. Except hUn, dedl, fidl, sddi, stetl, stUl, tuCi ; and citum, 
datum, itum, lUum, quUum, ratum, rutum, satum, sUum, sta- 
turn. 

52. The antepenultimate vowel is short in verbs in -i5 
of the third conjugation (see 230, y*) ; as, capio, facio, 
fodio, cupio. 

53. Compound words usually retain the quantity of 
their parts even when vowels are changed in composition. 
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INFLECTION {Flexw). 

Inteoductory. 

stems and Boots. 

54. Words consist of two parts, the stem and the 

ENDING. 

55. (1.) The STEM belongs to all the forms of the word 
and expresses the meaning in a general way only. 

(2.) The ENDING indicates the grammatical relations of 
the word (gender, case, person, etc.), and thus shows how 
the meaning is applied in particular instances. 

Thus, the word vox (voice) consists of a stem voc- and 
an ending -s ; the ending is changed to express different 
applications of the idea ** voice;" as, vocwm, of voices, 
voce, with a voice. 

56. Stems themselves consist of two parts, a simple 
form called the ROOT and an addition called a suffix. 

57. The ROOT is the part which belongs to all the 
words of any one group, and expresses the meaning in a 
still more general way than the stem. 

Thus, the verb ago^ the adjective agUia^ and the noun 
agitdtio have the common root ag-. 

Note. Boots are often indicated thus : Vag. 

a. Some roots are used as stems without taking any suffix, 
and some nouns add no ending to the stem in the nominative 
case.* 

Phonetic Changes. 

Note. In the formation and gfrowth of words various changes of letters 
take place as the parts of the word are put together. These changes are 

* These are survivals from the earlier periods of language. At first 
there were only roots, the suf&zes and other endings heing themselves 
independent roots. Then two roots (later more) were united together 
and presently coalesced into a single form (stem period). Finally the 
inflectional endings became differentiated from other suffixes, and thus 
words, as we know them, were developed. All word-formation is thus 
in reality composition. 
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the resnlt of an effort to make a combination of sounds (1) easy to pro- 
nounce or (2) more agreeable to the ear than the original combination. 
In the first case the change is called Phonetic Decay; in the second, 
Euphonic Change. 

Vowel Changes. 

58. The Latin vowels are produced chiefly with the 
lips and palate, as follows : — 

a is produced by keeping both lips and palate wide open. 
O is produced by contracting the lips somewhat, 
u is produced by contracting the lips as much as possible. 
e is produced by contracting the palate somewhat. 
i is produced by contracting the palate as much as possible, 
y is produced by contracting both lips and palate as much as 
possible. 

59. Vowels, especially when short, tend to flatten from 
a through o to u or to weaken from a through e to i. 
Sometimes also they change from o or u across to e or i, 
as in the following figure : — 




Thus: — 

salto but exsnlto. capio but incipio. 

servos and servus. nomen but nominis. 

factus but inf ectus. voster and vester. 

a. Certain consonants have a special effect upon the vowel 
before them. Thus, a vowel before 1 tends to become u, before 
r to become e. Cf . epistula for epistola, verto for vorfo, peiero 
for periuro. 

b. On the other hand, u was avoided after v until about the 
end of the classical period. Therefore we find forms like 
servos, volgus, volt, in the time of Cicero and Caesar, though a 
similar o after other consonants had changed to u, as in ficus, 
muLtum, vehunt. 
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c. So after u this o was retained longer than elsewhere, or 
else CU was written for quo. Thos, while in Plautus and 
Terence we have equos and qu&m beside multum, we find, later 
ecus beside equus, and tium always, never quuiUw Oq the other 
handf suns, tuns, etc,, are the classreal forms. 

d. u in words like Iwi^, aestmno, and in superlatives (espe- 
cial] j after t and s) was retained till Cicero's time, instead of 
becoming i as in other similar cases. Thus : 7mlxii7ims^ optumtis, 
beside pfdchen*i7tius. 

60. The diphthongs are sometimes weakened to single 
long vowels, especially iu composition. Then ae becomes 
i, oe becomes u, au becomes 6 or ii. Thus : — 

quaere hui cotiquiro, plaudo bjtt explodo. 

moenia but munio. clan do but ineliido. 

61< Two vowek coming tog-ether are often contracted 
into one long vowel. The first vowel then usually pre- 
vails, but o prevails over the weaker vowels u, e, i, whether 
before or after them. Thus we have — - 
malo Jbr ma(v}olo. 
amastl Jhr ama(r)istL 
amarunt for ania{v)erunt. 
norunt for no(v)erQnt. 
cogo JroTit co(m)-ago, 

sirim for sT(v)erini. 
62. Vowels originally long had in many cases been 
shortened in classical times, especially vowels in final 
sylUbles (cf. 46-^0). 

a. Thns, final a in the nominative of the first declension yrm 
originally long. 

d. Also many final syllables in -I, -T, -t, -m. Cf. Caicd^^j 
honor f amat, amem, beside calcarisj honoris j aindtiSf amemus, 
etc. 

c. ^ouns and verbs in -o remained long generally throuj^h the 
classical period ^ bnt gradually shortened in the time of the em- 
pire. So sermot later semw ; anM, later am6^ etc* 



debeo J'rom de-haheo- 

nolo for ne{v)olo. 

iunior for iu(v)enior. 

friictiis for friictuis, 

higae for bi-(i)ugae. 
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63. The weaker vowels (e and i) were often dropped ; 
the stronger vowek (a, o, u) occasionally. 

i. In the middle of a word (jsyncope) : — 

dextra from dextera. naata from navita. 

vinclum from vinculom. 

ii. At the end of a word (apocope) : — 

ut from uti. nea from neve. 

64. Between consonants hard to pronounce t(^dier a 
parasitic vowel (e or u) was sometimes developed, espe- 
cially in foreign names. Thus : — 

ager from stem agro-. Alcamena for Alcmena. 

Consonant Changes. 
The commonest consonant changes are as follows : — 

65. A consonant before 1, r, or s is often assimilated. 
Thus: — 

paella for puer(u)la. parriclda for patriclda. 

pressi for premsi. 

66. Sometimes the assimilation is only partiaL 
Thus : — 

i. b before s or t becomes p ; as : — 

scripsi for scribe. scriptam for scribtam. 

ii. g before t becomes o ; as : — 

actus ybr agtus. 
For exceptions see 101, a, and 690, 1. 
iii. c before a liquid becomes g ; as : — 

segmentum for secmentum. 
p and t sometimes thus become b and d. 
iv. d, and sometimes t before t^ become b ; as : — 

claustrum for claudtrum. 

V. m before a palatal or dental becomes n ; as : — 

tunc for tumc(e). eiindem for enmdem. 
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In loose compounds in remains ; cf . nuTtiqumnj etc. 
Ti. A labial mute before n becomea m j as : — 

sominim/<?r eopnum. 
So n before a labial mute or m becomes m ; aa : — 

imbelHs for inbellis- 
vii- o and g unite with a following s to make x ; a^ ; — 

dux fo}' dues* rex for regs. 

67^ s between two vowels or before m or n becomes r ; 

as: — 

eram for emm. cf, generis from genuB, 

veternus for vetusnus (cf. 59, a). 

68- V before a consonant becomes u, and then if pre- 
ceded by a forms the diphthong au* Thus : — 

solQtus for BolvtuB- cautus for cavtuB. 

Cf. 63, L 

69- Consonants ar^ sometimes dropped (eliiijion), 
i. Rarely at the beginning of a word, as : — 

nosco for gnosco. latum for tlatum. 

natus for gnatua. ha for etlls. 

ii. In the middle of a word, the preceding vowel being 
then generally lengthened- Thus : — 

(1.) o and E between a liquid and a following a or t; 
as: — 

Bparal for apargsl, af spargo. 
or before m or n ; as : — 

iuraentum for lugmentum, cfi iugo. 
luna for lucna, cf. luceo. 

(2.) d and t before s and sometimes before other let- 
ters, as : — 

pea for peds, ef ^en^ pedis. ramasyor radmua, cf radix- 
clans! for claudsl, of, claudo, euavia for snadvia, cf suadeg. 
For exceptions see 66, iv* 
(3,) n before s, unless t has already fallen out^ as ; — 
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sasgois for sanguins. vicesimus for yicensimns. 

f ormosas for formonsus. 
Imt mons for monts, cf gen. montis. 

amans for amants, cf gen, amantis, etc, 

a. In Greek words, nt fall out as in the original ; as, elepha^, 
elephantis. 

(4.) i consondns before a vowel i (of. 3,/*) ; as : — 

plebei for plebeii. Sbicio for abiici5, etc. 

(5.) r occasionallj and s often ; as : — 

peiero for periuro. index for iusdex. 

tredecim for tresdecim. 
(6.) V often, and then if two vowels came together con- 
traction takes place ; as : — 

iutus for iuvtus. motus for movtus. aetas for aevitas. 
iii. At the end of a word, whenever two consonants 
come together, the second, unless it be s, is dropped and 
the preceding vowel not lengthened. Thus : — 

mel, cf gen, mellis. cor, cf gen. cordis. 

In OS (ossis), a is dropped, as ss cannot end a word. 

70. A parasitic p is developed between m and a fol- 
lowing 8 or t ; as : — 

hiemps for hiems. sumpsi for sumsi. sumptum for sumtum. 

71. Kindred consonants are sometimes interchanged. 
Thus : — 

o and g, as treceni^ triginta, 

d and t, as set^ haut^ beside aed^ haud, 

t and 8 in many suffixes, as to^ «o, turd^ surd (cf. 
255, 1, and 274). 

r and 1 in the suffixes ra. Id ; ris^ lia^ etc. (cf . 258, and 
260). 

72. The liquids 1 and r sometimes change places with 
the root vowel accompanying them (metathesis). Thus : — 

cemo and cretum. sterno and stratum. 

Other consonants very rarely do the same. 
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Paets of Speech. 

73. There ai'e eight classes of words in Latin, called 
PARTS OF SPEECH. They are Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. The last four are Bometimes called paett- 

CLES. 

74. (1.) A NOUN — also called euBSTANTTVE — (nd- 

me?i) 13 the name of Boniething; as, Caesar; Jtoma^ 
Kome ; avis^ bird ; virtus^ viitue, 

(2,) An ADJECTIVE (^adiectli*u7ti) is a word used with a 
noun to express a quality of it or to describe it in some 
way ; as, honus^ good ; viagnus, great ; tanivf^^ so great. 

(3.) A PRONOUN (p7*d?idmen} is a word used to supply 
the place of a nouni as, tn^ thou; illey he or thatj qm^ 
who. 

(4.) A VERB (verhurn) is a word by which something 
is affirmed or stated ; as, regit^ he rules ; eram^ I was, 

(^5.) An ADVERB (aiJvErhiurn) is a word used to limit 
or describe the meaning of a verb, adjective, or another 
adverb \ as, herw^ well ; saepe^ often. 

Note* Observe tJiat a d({§*tiptive adverb has the »ame n^latioti to ita 
verb which a deacnptive adjectire has to ita nonn. Thua^ tn tbe exprea- 
BioD '^he acted nobly/' thts adverb *' nobly" lJmit,3 *'aLt*d'^ in jnat the 
eame way in which *^ noble '^ limits *^ act ^' in the expresaion ** a noble 
act./' 

(6.) A rEEPOSiTiON ( praepositio') is a word which ex- 
presses the relation between a noun or pronoun and soinc 
other word ; as, cum^ with ; suh^ tinder. 

(7.) A coNJUi^CTiON (^comiinctid) is a word used to 
connect other words or combinations of words ; as, ct^ and ; 
ncim^ for- 
es.) An INTERJECTION (^inteHectid} is a word used to 
make an exclamation expressing some emotion ; as, ecc^^ 
lo ! euge^ well done ! 
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Note. The inflection of nouns, adjectives, and prononns is called de- 
clension {declindtid)y that of verhs, conjugation (coniugdtio). Some 
adjectives and the adverbs derived from them also undergo compabison 
(compardtid) to show the degree of their application. The other parts of 
speech are not inflected. 

NOUNa 

75. Nouns (ndmina) are divided into — 

i. Abstract (ndmina abstrdcta)^ or names of qualities, 
actions, or notions; as, honitds^ goodness; otium^ rest; 
festmdtio^ haste. 

ii. Concbete (ndmina concretd)^ or names of individual 
objects. 

76. Concrete nouns are divided into — 

i. Proper nouns (ndmina propria^ ^ or names of per- 
sons, places, etc. ; as, Caesar; Mdma^ Eome. 

ii. Common or appellative nouns (ndmina appeHd- 
tlva^^ or names of classes of objects; as, Tiomo^ man; 
avis^ bird ; menddcium^ lie. 

iii. Collective nouns (ndmina collectiva^^ or names 
of groups of objects; as, exercitus, army; populus^ the 
people. 

iv. Material nouns (ndmina mdteridlia^, or names of 
materials ; as, lignum, wood ; dbus, food. 

77. Nouns have gender, number, and case. 

Gender (Genus). 

78. The GENDER of a noun is its distinction in regard 
to sex. There are three genders in Latin, masculine 
(mdscutlnum^^ feminine (feminmum^j and neuter 
(veutrum^, 

79. Gender is of two kinds : natural, corresponding 
to the real sex of the object, and grammatical, attached 
to particular word-endings without any regard to sex. 
The natural gender has the precedence of grammatical 
gender in nouns denoting male or female beings. 
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80. Masculine are the following classes of nouns : — 
i. Names of male beings and of nations. 

ii. Names of rivers, winds, and months* 

NoTB. The -watda for river (Jluvius and amms)^ for wind {ventus)^ and 
for month (mensis) are mascnline, and the individual names were probably 
at first adjectives agreeing with these. 

81. Feminine are the following classes of nouns : — 
i. Names of female beings. 

ii. Names of countries, towns, islands, trees, plants, and 
usually gems. 

82. Neuter are the following classes of nouns : — 
i. Names of the letters and indeclinable noims. 

ii. Words used merely as such without grammatical 
relations ; as, pater est dlsyllabum, [the word] father is a 
word of two syllables. 

iii. Other pai'ts of speech, phrases, and clauses used as 
nouns. 

83. Some words are either masculine or feminine, and 
such are said to be of common gender (^genus commune) ; 
as, hostis^ enemy ; 60s, ox or cow. 

Note. When snch nonns denote things their gender is sometimes 
called doubtful (anceps), but this term is becoming obsolete. 

84. Some names of animals include both sexes, but 
have only one gender ; as, passer^ m., sparrow ; volpes^ f ., 
fox. They are called epicene nouns (epicoena or pro- 
miscua). They generally have the gender of their termi- 
nations. 

a. When it is necessary to distinguish the sex in these nouns, 
the word mois or femina is put in apposition with them ; as, 
volpes mdSy a male fox. 

Number (Numerus). 

85. The NUMBER of a noun shows whether one thing 
is meant by it or more than one. 
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86. There are two numbers in Latin, the singular 
(^singular is) ^ denoting one object, and the plubal (^plu- 
rdlis)^ denoting more than one. 

a. There are two instances of a lost dual namber (dualis), 
denoting two objects ; namely, ambo, both, and dtu>, two. 

Case (Casus), 

87. The CASE of a noun shows its relation to other 
words. 

88. There are six cases in Latin : — 

(1.) The NOMINATIVE (nomindtwus) ^ which denotes 
the noun as a word, and especially indicates the relation 
of the subject to a finite verb. 

(2.) The GENITIVE (^genetlvus)^ which expresses rela- 
tions of possession, origin, and such others as are mostly 
expressed by the preposition of in English. 

(3.) The DATIVE (dativus}^ which expresses that to 
or for which anything is or is done. 

(4.) The ACCUSATIVE (^accusdtwus), which denotes the 
relation of an object to a transitive verb or preposition. 

(5.) The VOCATIVE (vocdtwus)^ which is used to ad- 
dress a person or thing. 

(6.) The ABLATIVE (^ahldtlvus)^ which expresses va- 
rious adverbial relations, such as are expressed in English 
mostly by the prepositions hy^from^ with, 

a. There are remnants of a seventh case called the locative 
(locdtivus), which was once used to denote the place where a 
thing was or was done, but afterwards coalesced in most of its 
forms with the ablative. (See 93, 97, 3, and 112.) 

b. Indications of a special case-form to denote the means or 
instrument of an action (instrumental case) also occur, but 
this case became early absorbed in the ablative. 

c. The nominative and vocative are sometimes called direct 
cases (casus recti), i. e., uninflected cases; the others oblique 
cases (casus ohllgul), i, e,, Inflected cases. 
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d^ The vocative is properly not a case at all, and, except in 
same Greek nouns ajid in the stagular of masculine (and femi- 
nine) nouns of the second declension ending in -OS or -us (see 
95 J, ha^ always the same form as the nomimilive. 

Declensioj^^ (Dedlftdtto)* 

89. There axe five declensions in Latio^ distinguisheci 
by the last letter of the stems which they incluue^ or (in 
dictionaries) by the endings of the genitive singular, 
Thns : — 

Declension Stem^T^iwd EndlD^ of GBnitiTa Siii|fttEAr 

I. A -ae 

IDt lor a oomonant -is 

W. u -us 

a. The final letter of the stem is called the characteristic, and 
appears most clearly in the genitive plural, as f oUowa : — 

n^cleiuion SadlnE of Gen. Plural 

Ip -arum 

'Sl^ -orum 

tJL -ixan or ^uxn 

lor. -uum 

T* -erum 

90, The regular endings of the different eases, com- 
bined according to the laws of euphonic change, with the 
characteristics of the five declensions, are given on p. 26, 

a. It will be noticed that when the same ending occurs in 
both singular and plnral, it usually has a short vowel in the sin- 
gular and a long one in the plural- 

h. It will be seen further that — 

(1,) The nominative singulstr of mascnlinea and feminines 
generally ends in -s, 

(2.) The accusative singular of masculines and feminines 
always ends ii\ -m* 
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(3,) The vocative is always like the nominative except in the 
singular of second declension nouns in -os and -us* 

(4.) The dative and ablative plnral are always alike, 

(5.) The genitive plural always ends in -um, except occasion- 
ally in second declension nouns in -OS and -om. 

(6*) The accusative plural of maaculinea and feraiiiines al- 
ways ends in -s. 

(7.) In neuters the accusative aa well 9& tlie vocatiTe is like 
the nominative, and in the plural these cases always end in -a^ 

(8.) The final vowels i, o, u are always long (cf. 46) ; a la 
short except in the ahlative singular of the first declension ; e is 
short except in the iifth declension. 

Note, These (apparent) endinjrs (Ti^w from the cmnliiTiatioQ of a. nearly 
or quite nnifonn set of casB^endings witt the different kjuds of atema. Th& 
original eodinga were of course common to the different members of the 
Indo-European pwrent language. The earliest forms which they show in 
Latin are as follows : — 

Singular^ 
M. £ F. N. If. & F. 

Nom. and Voc. -fl — -8 

Gen. *09 

Dat -i 

Aec» *m ^* -1 

Ahi. -a 

[Loc.] 4 4i- 

Most of the development from these endings to the common endings met 
in literature is easy to trace hy the mtes of euphonic ehaiige given above 
(58—72). A few points^ hovever, need further mention. The S had 
dropped from the nominatiye of the iirst det: tension, atid the -d of tJie ab- 
lative had almost disappeared, ^hen Iitc^rature hegan- This -d belonged 
only to a-, O-* and 1- stems. The ahlative of consouatit and 11- stems came 
from tKe old instrumental euae in e ; that of B- sfem» was formed later to 
correspond to a- stems. In the Hist declension the^ ending of the geni- 
tive singular gav^^ way to a now one, -ai, later -a©, which ia very pjobahly 
the locative ending transferred to the fjtmitive caae» A Uke transposition 
of the locative ending toolci phii^e in the dative and ablative plural of the 
HTst and second declensions, --em in the accusative singnlar of consonant; 
stents is probably the Latin representative of an earlier vowel-m- Cf^ 
Handbiteh det klassi&ckfTi AitertumswisBenschq/if edited by Iwan Mtiller, 
voL iLi Part L, H^ : ' ^ I^teinisohe Formentehre,^^ by J» Stolz, pp^ 153, 
213 «i aiUts. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

91. The first declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in -&. The nominative is the same as the stem 
with the vowel shortened. They are thus declined : — 

iniisa, a muse. 

Stem xnus&- 

Singular. Plural, 

Nom. mtisa, a muse. mtisae, muses. 

Gen. musae, of a muse. musarum, of muses. 

Dat musae, to a muse. musis, to muses. 

Ace. TmiafLTn^ a muse. mtisas, muses. 

Yoc. milsa, thou muse. musaie, ye muses. 

Abl. mOsft, from, by, with a mOsis, from, by, with 
muse. muses. 

GENDER. 

92. Nouns of the first declension are regularly femi- 
nine. 

a. Nouns which denote male beings are masculine ; as, scrlha^ 

clerk; poeta, poet So Hadriay the Adriatic Sea (properly, 

the god of that sea). So also various names of rivers (cf. 

80, ii.). 

CASE-FORMS. 

93. The locative of the first declension ends in -ae in 
the singular and in -!s (like the ablative) in the plural ; 
as, Homae^ at Kome ; Athems^ at Athens. 

a. An old form of the genitive singular in -at occurs in the 
poets ; as, atddu The same ending is found in the dative, but 
only as a diphthong. 

b. like the stem vowel the nominative ending in the first de- 
clension was originally long, and the nominative is sometimes 
found with the final a long in early poetry ; aSyptiellcU 

c. The old genitive singular in -as is used in the word for 
milia, when combined with pater, mater, filius, or fUia. 
Thus : pater familids, a householder. 
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d~ The old genitive plural in *ilm instead of -arum is re* 
tained in compounds of cola and ^ena^ in many names of na- 
tions, and in the wordjs amphora^ a liquid measure j and 
draohmai a Greek coin. 

e. A dative and ablative plural in -a-bus is sometimes found. 
This form is usual only in dea^ goddess, and fllia^ daughter, to 
dieting uij^h them from the same cases of deus, godj and f~dui&^ 
son. 

/ In words hke Baiae, the i of the stem is dropped before 
the ending of tho dative and ablative plural ; as, Bats for 
BalU. (Cf. 3, / and 69, ii., 4.) 

For other loro old case iotms^ cf. Biicheler, GrundriM der lot. Dedi- 
TUition. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

Note. Nonna taken from the Greek were latinized to a greater or a less 
degree according to tlie time whtiu they came into the language* The 
nouns borrowed early show more Latin forma, while thoae which came in 
at the height of tlie classica] period reUin loore of their Greek ospecL 
Often a Latin form is the more common in pro^^ wlulc the Greek form is 
preferred by the poets. 

94. Greek nouns in the first declension end in -a or -e 
feminine, in -as or -ea mascnline. The Greek forms oc- 
cur only in the singular ; and in nouns in -a they are 
chiefly confined to the accusative case. 

The declension of the sinj^tilar is as shown below* 
The plural is like that of pure Latin nonns. 

Kom, Oosa epitome tioraa cometes 

Gen» Osaae epitoEDeB{-ae] tiaroe oometae 

Os«ae epitomLae i-e) tmra^ oometae 

epitomfin tiaram oometea 

f-aia> f-an) (-am) 

epitome tiara (-a) ootn^ta 



Dat, 
Ace, 



Voc, 

Ahl. 



Oaaam (-an 

or -aa) * 
Obsa 
Oa&& 



opitqrioe(-ft) tiara 



Anohi^ea 
Anchisae 
Anchisoa 
Anchisem 

(-am) 
Atiahisa(-e) 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

95 i The second declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in -o. The nominative ending is *U9 (-os) 

* The forms in parentheses are the leas comrutjn ones. 
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mascnline and a few feminiDe, -€r or -ir* mascnlme, 
mn- (-omj neuter. The dedeiiiiosi is as follows : — 

serroB (later aervus), slare. 
Stem domino- 







Sin^id'ar. 




Nom. 


dmiiims 


aervos {eervua) 


regnnm 


Gen. 


domini 


servi 


regnl 


D.&A. 


domiBd 


servd 


r^no 


Ace 


doininiiin 


servom (servnm) 


regnnm 


Voc 


domine 


serve 

Flural 


regnnm 


N.&V. 


domini 


servi 


regna 


Gen. 




servdrom 


regn&ram 


D.&A. 


dominls 


servis 


regnls 


Ace. 


dominds 


servos 


regna 


Srener, son-in-law. 


ager, field. 


vir, man. 


Stem 


genero- 


agro- 

Singular. 


viro- 


N.&V. 


gener 


ager 


vir 


Gen. 


generl 


agri 


viri 


D. &A. 


generd 


agr5 


viro 


Ace. 


generum 


agrmn 

Plural. 


vimm 


N.&V. 


generl 


agri 


viri 


Gen. 


generarum 


agrormn 


viroram 


D.i&A. 


generis 


agris 


viris 


Ace. 


generds 


agr5s 


viros 



* The dnly nonni in Ax are vir (man), and (chiefly in late Latin) levir, 
hnsband^s brother. 
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EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER, 
96, The following nouns are — 
(1,) reminine ; — 

(dvosy belly. diphthongus^ diphthong* 

atomtts, atom- kitmitSj ground, 

carbctsiis, flax, sail, vannuSf grain-fan, 

coltiSy distaff. 
Alao most names of countries, towns, islands, trees, plants, 
and gems (cf. 81, ii), with a few other comparatively rare 
nouns. 

(2.) Neuter: — 

pelagttSf sea ; inmSf poison ; and generally volgiiSj crowd. 

CASE-FORMa 

97- (1.) Stems in ro- preceded by a consonant gener- 
ally form the nominative by dropping the stem vowel o 
and developing a parasitic e before the r (see 64), as in 
ag&r~ (Of. paradigm.) 

(2.) In the following nouns the « belongs to the stem, 
and 13 of course retained through all the caaes, as in gener. 
(Cf< paradigm.) 

adultery adulterer* puer, boy, 

gerier^ aon-in-law< ^omr^ fatlier-in4aw. 

I/iber^ Bacchus, vesper t evening. 

Abo the compounds from ferd and gero which end in -fer or 
-ger; as, Lucifer, the morning star {L e,, lightrhringerj ; armiger^ 
aimor^hearer. 

(3,) The locative of the second declension ends in -I in 
the singular, and in -Is (like the ablative) in the plural ; 
as, Corinth\ at Corinth \ Vels^ at Veii* 

(4.) Nouns in -ius and *ium formed the genitive singu- 
lar in -i (not -ii) until about 45 B. c. Thus : gladlus^ 
gladl ; Ttegotinm^ negotl. In proper names the single -I 
in the genitive was retained much later. 
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(5.) The vocative singular of proper names in -iu& and 
-ium, and of the nouns filiuSj son, and genius^ guardian 
spirit, drops the o. Thus : Mercuric f^h ff^^iz. Other 
nouns in -ius are not found in the vocative singular. 

a. The accent of these genitives and vocatives is on the penult 
even though short ; as, Mercdrl. 

(6.) DeuSy god, is thus declined : — 

Singular. Flural. 

N. and V. deus del, dii, di 

Gen. del dedrmn, deum 

Dat and Abl. de5 dels, dils, dis 

Ace. deum deos 

a. The forms del, dels are more common than diiy diiSy di, 
dis, until after Cicero's time. 

(7.) Nouns denoting money, weight, or measure gener- 
ally retain the old form -mn (-om) instead of -oruxn in the 
genitive plural; SLS^nummumy of coin; modium, of bushels. 

a. Many other such genitives occur in verse ; and the follow- 
ing are sometimes found in prose: deum, duumvirtlm, fabrum 
(always when used with praefectus) ; also Uberum (meaning 
children), and socium when used of the Italian allies. 

For other rare old forms, ef. Biicheler^s Grundriss. 

GREEK NOUNS. 
98. Greek nouns in the second declension end in -os, 
-OS, or -us masculine (or feminine), -on neuter. They 
are thus declined : — 

Nom. Delos Androgeos Orpheus barbiton (Ijrre) 
Dat. Deli Androgeo (-i) Orphei (-os) barbiti 
Gen. Delo AndrogeS Orphei (-6) barbit5 
Ace. Delon Androge5 Orphea barbiton 

(-um) (-on) 
Voc. DSle Androgeos Orphan barbiton 

Ahl. Del5 Androge5 Orphed barbitd 
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a. The plural ia like that of pure Latin bocids, except that the 
nomtnative sometimes ends in -oe ; as, Addpfioe ; and tlie 
genitive (especially in tides of books) in -On ; as, Georf^kon, of 
the Cieorgics. 

6. Proper names in -er (Greek -po^) are gerierallj declined 
as pure Latin nouns, Thos : Alexander^ Aniipater ; g«n< 
Aleyundri, AiitipatrJ. 

e^ Isolated forms, corresponding directly to the Greek, are the 
neuter plurals (nom. and ace.) pelage (of pdagus^ sea), cMe 
(of cUvs^ whale), and Tempe ; the nominative Fanthm and 
Tocative FanthU ; the genitive Mmiandru* 

d. lesiis has accusative lestimj and in all other cases lesU, 

THIRD DEC1.ENSIOK, 

99. The third declension, unlike the others, includes 

two * kinds of steiniij, the i- stiiuis and the consonant stems. 

It has also two u- stems, which are treated like consonant 

stems 

COxVSONANT STEMS, 

100. Consonant stems can be conveniently studied m 
the following three groups : — 

1. Those which add b to form the nominative singular. 

2. Those which hare no s in the nominative singular, 

3. Those which were originally s- stems. 

In all of these groups tlae nominative sometimes has 
the stem vowel vai'ied, (See below-) 

Emmm Addlsg S lo BomliutlTs Stagmltf . 

101. The nominative singular ia formed by adding b in 
tlie case of masculine and femiuiue mute stems, of the two 
u- stems, and of the only stem in m^.f 

* Tlie third doclensiQii tliua really includes two de^fknsionSf "buttlie case- 
ffiiiiis for i- stems find thuse for con^naut Bbems fell together to STich ah 
extent ^ th« language gi:ew that it is 1>eat to oomblnd the two kindi of 
stems in one declensdon. 

t This ia the stem hiem^^ ^wbieh besides adding S in the nominatiTo de- 
yetopg a parasitie p. Thna: hientpa^ f., winter, g^n. hkmis* 
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a. A labial mute (b or p) remains unchanged before S, a pala- 
tal (o or g) miites with s to form x, a dental (d or t) disappears 
before s. The two u- stems lengthen the stem voweL 

b. Four dental stems abo lengthen the stem vowel : ped-^ 
nom. pes, m., foot ; abiet-, nom. abies, f ., fir-tree ; ariet-y nom. 
ariesy m., ram ; pariet-, nom. paries, m., wall. 

c. Mute stems with i before the mute usually show o instead 
of i in the nominative ; as, mtlU-, nom. miles, m,, soldier ; remig-, 
nom. remex, m., oarsman. So also aucup-, nom. auceps, m., 
bird-catcher. Exceptions are cdUo-, nom. calix, m., cup ; lapid-y 
nom. lapis, m., stone ; and Greek stems in id-, 

d. The stem hov- makes bos, c.,* ox or cow ; niv- (originally 
nigv') makes nix, f., snow; coniiLg- has a parasitic n in the 
nominative. Thus : coniunx, c, spouse, gen. coniugis. 

102. Such nouns are thus declined : — 



Stem 



N.andV. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ago. 

Abl. 



fbroeps, c, rex, m., lapis, m., miles, m., sus, c., 
pincera king stone soldier 

lbroii>- reg- lapid- mDit- 



sa- 



Singular, 



forceps r8z lapis miles bus 

foroipis rfigis lapidis nulitis sois 

foroipi reg^ lapidi militi sui 

foroipem regem Ispidem militem suem 

foroipe rege lapide zmlite sue 

Plural. 



N. Aoc. and Y. foroipes reges lapides mnites sues 

Gen. foroipum regam lapidum militam saam 

Dat. and Abl. foroipibus regibus lapidibus militibus sabus (suibus) 



H oons with Ho 8 In Honiliuitlvs Btngnlar. 
103. Stems in 1-, n-, or r-, and the few neuters in t- 
(also one in d-f), add no 8, but themselves serve as nomi- 
natives, either unchanged or with the following modifica- 
tions : — 

* I. e., common gender. 

t Namely, cord-f nom. coTf heart 
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a, Sal-j nom. sdly m*, salt ; lar-, nom* Lar^ m*, hearth-god ; 
and the Greek stems ai^r-j pom* aer, hIp, air; and oMher-^ 
nora- aether, m., upper air, lengthea the stem voweL The stem 
calcaT- shortens the vowel ; calcar^ n*, spur.. 

h. Sterna ending in two consonants drop the second (cf. 69 iii.) ; 
as, meU^^ nom, m^, n,, honey. Two also lengthen the vowel : 
lact-y nom* ^c, n., milk ; and fo'rr-^ nom* faVy n,, spelt. 

C* Sterag in on- and those in din- or gin- di^op the n and end 
the nominative in 5 ; as, leon-^ nom. hd^ m*, lion ; virgin-, nom, 
virgo^ f,, maiden* So also turbinn^ nom. turbo ^ m., whirlwind; 
and camrj nom. carv^ f,, flesh. QL harnifi-, nom, hoTnd, m.j man. 

d^ Other stems in in- show en in the nominative ; as, carminry 
nom. caT^men^ n,^ song ; Jidmin^, nom. Jtamen, m., (a kind ol) 
priest, 

e. Stems in tr- develop a parasitic e in the nominative ; as, 
patr-^ nom. pater ^ m., father j matr-, nom. fnuter^ f,, mother. (Cf. 
also Vowel stems, lOB, 6, and 97» 1.) 

/, The stem capita makes ca2mt, n., head. Greek neuter 
stems in at^ drop the t ; as, poemcct^^ nom. poema^ n,, poemi* 

104- Such nouns are thus declined : — 



consul, m., consul le5, m., lion virgS, f., maiden 



Stem 



cotxsul- 



le5n- 



Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 
AhL 



Sing^ilar^ 

consul leo 

cdnsulis leonis 

conaulX l©5m 

conaulem leonem 

cdnsule leone 



IN'. Ace* & Y. odnsules 
Gen. consulum 

Dat* & Abl. consulibus 



FluraL 

le5nes 

lednum 

leonibus 



virgin' 



Virgo 

Virginia 

virgin! 

virginGim 

virgine 



virgines 

Yirginmn 

virginlbua 
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ndmen, n., name caput, n., head pater, m., &ther 



Stem namiTi^ 


capit- 

Singular. 


patr- 


N. & V. nomen 


caput 


pater 


Gen. nominis 


capitis 


patris 


Dat nomini 


capili 


patri 


Ace. nomen 


caput 


patrem 


AbL nomine 


capite 

FlUTOl. 


patre 


N.A-&V.n6inina 


capita 


patres 


Gen. nomiTinm 


capitum 


patrum 


D. &Ab. nominibus 


capitibus 


patribus 



\ 0*tg*Tifi11y iS"*<"y in 8* 

105. Of the many nouns which originally had s- stems, 
only vaSj n., vase, gen. vasis^ retains the s in declension, 
and this noun passes in the plui*al into the second declen- 
sion (see paradigm, 107). In the other nouns 8 becomes 
r in declension, i. e., between two vowels. (Cf. 67.) 

106. These nouns show the following forms in the 
nominative singular: — 

a. Some masculine nouns in -5s retain the original form ; as, 
flos, flower, gen. floris ; more commonly, however, they have 
-or ; as, amor, love, gen. amoris, A few have both forms ; as, 
Tionds or honor y honor. So the feminine arhos or arbor, tree, 
gen. arhMs. 

b. Neuter stems in or- (orig. os-) generally have the nomina- 
tive in -us ; as, corpus, body, gen. corporis. »They frequently 
have the stem vowel weakened to e in the oblique cases; as, 
opus, work, gen. operis. A few have -ur in the nominative ; 
as, robur, strength, gen. roboris. 

c. After the analogy of neuters are formed the masculines 
lepus, hare, gen. leporis ; Ligus, Ligurian, gen. Liguris ; and 
the feminine Venus, gen. Veneris, 

d. The original s appears also in the following : — 
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Nottu 



Btem 

mtir- 
tHr- 



500. 

Ttius^ c.^ mouse. 

rUSf n-, country* 
tdluSf f., earth. 



aer-' aes, n., copper. 

Cerer- Cerm^ f., Ceres. 

CTup* crUSt n.j leg. 

glir- gUs^ in», donuousep 

iuT^ iti&, D., right. 

maT' mus^ m., male being- 

e, A few masculine steins in er- have the nominative in -is, 
either alone or beside a form in *€r. These are : — 

^iner- cints^ ashes. 

2yniver^ pulvis^ dust. 

vQvwr- < ^'Z * ' 5- ploughshare. 

( vomtSt y ^ ^ 

107. Such nouBs are thus declined : — 

floa, m,, flower honor, m,, honor pulvis, ni., dust 



Stem flor- 


honor- 
Singylar. 


pulTer- 


id. & Y. floe 


bonds \ 
honor \ 


pulvis 


Gen. fioris 


honoris 


pulveris 


Dat. flori 


hon5n 


pulveri 


Ace. florem 


honor em 


pulverfffn 


Ahl. floxd 


honf^re 
PluraL 


pulver© 


N.Acc&Y.flor^ 


honoris 


pulveres 


Gen, floninv 


honSrum 


pulverurn 


Dat, & Ahl. floribus 


hondribuB 


pnlveribuB 


corpus, n*, body 


opus, n., work 


vaSj n., vase 


Stem corpor- 


oper* 

Singular^ 


vas- 


N.Acc.&Y. corpus 


opus 


vas 


Gen, corporis 


operis 


vasis 


Dat* corpori 


open 


vasi 


AbL oorpore 


op ere 
PltiraL 


vfiae 


N, Ace, & Y. corpora 


opera 


yEsa 


Gen. corpormn 


operum 


vas^rum 


Dat. & Abl. oorporibus 


operibus 


vaais 
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I- STEMS. 

108. Masculine and feminine i- stems add s to form the 
nominative. Neuters add no s, but show e instead of i in 
the nominative. Those in fill- and fixi- drop the i and 
shorten the &.* Thus : 

Nonu 

sitis, f.y thirst. 
marCj n., sea. 
animal, n., living thing. 
exemplar, n., pattern. 

a. But a nmnber of noons, chiefly feminine, form the nomina- 
tive in -§8. The common ones are as follows : — 



sUi- 
mart' 
animallr 
exenvpldri- 



aedes^ f., temple (also aedis), 

caedes, f., bloodshed. 

clades, f., disaster. 

campdges, f., joint (in building). 

favies, f., hunger. 

feleSy f., cat. 

lobes, f., ruin. 

liies, f., plague. 

rrwlea, f., mass. 

nuhes, f., cloud. 

palumbes, c, wood-pigeon. 



proles, f., offspring. 
pubes, f., youth. 
sedes, f., seat. 
sordes, f., dirt. 
strages, f., carnage. 
strues, f., heap. 
svhcles, i,, offspring. 
tabes, L, wasting. 
torqttes, c, necklace. 
votes, c, seer. 
vepres, m., bramble. 



b. A few stems in bri- and tri- drop the i- and develop a 
parasitic e. (Cf. 103, e, and 97, 1.) Thus : — 

stem Norn. 

imbri- imher, m., shower. 

Untrir linter, f ., boat. 

NOTB. There was a tendency on the part of noons with i- stems to 
pass into consonant stems, and between Uie noons with complete i- stem 
forms and those with complete consonant stem forms are f onnd varioos 
words whose forms show different stages in the passage from the former 
to the latter. 



* Sooh noons were originaUy neoter adjeotiyes. 
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INFLECTION. 



a. Besides noans like astas, the nouns which have consonant 
stems in the singular and i- stems in the plural are chiefly the 
following monosyllables : — 



Norn. 


sum 


Oen. 


arx^ f., citadel 


arc{iy 


arcis 


denSy m., tooth 


dent(iy 


dentis 


dos^ f., dowry 


ddt{iy 


dotis 


fonSy m., fountain 


font{%y 


fontis 


fur^ m., thief 


fur{i)^ 


furis 


rridSy m., male 


mar{iy 


maris 


mons, m., mountain 


mont(i)' 


montis 


nix, f., snow 


niv(i)- 


nivis 


noxy f., night 


noct(iy 


noctis 


ponSy m., bridge 


pont(i)' 


pontis 


strix^ f., screech-owl 


strig(i)' 


strigis 


urhs, f., city 


urb(iy 


urbis 



bos, c, ox or cow. 
bov- 



PECULIAR NOUNS. 

110. Three nouns, ms, force, os, bone, and 60s, ox or 
cow, show peculiarities of declension which are best seen 
when the nouns are given in f iilL Thus : — 

vis, f., force, os, n., bone. 

Sing, vi- 
S**™ Flur.^nT^. °^<')- 

Singtdar. 

Nom. & V. vis OS bos 

Gen. vis (rare) ossis bovis 

Dat. os^ bovi 

Ace. vim OS bovem 

Abl. VI osse bove 

Plural. 
N., A. & V. vires ossa boves 

Gen. viriiun ossium bourn 

Dat & Abl. viribus ossibus bobus or bubus 

111. Other peculiar forms are as follows : — 

(1.) Senex, m., old person, has a shorter stem in the oblique 
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case? and in the pliural^ Thus : gen, senis, dat, sent, ace. 
senemf etc. 

{2.) CarOf f,, flesh, gen. camis, has genitive plural carfiium. 

(3.) luppit&r^ ra., Jupiter (Father Jove), has in the oblique 
cases lovis^ loul, louem, looe, 

(4.) Three nouns have a longer stem in the oblique cases 

than in the uominatiTe. They are : — 

Nom< & Voc. Iter, n., road, ioour, n,, liver. sup«llei^ L, fundtiire, 

G^n. IMneria tednoiia err ieoorii aup^Ueotilis 

Dai. Ittneri iednori or ifiocri flupelleomi 

etc. €tc. etc. 

Note 1. The following- monosjllabic nouns are not used in the gienitiTe 
plni^l 1 coTy n. , beart ; cv$y f ., whiifetoiie i fas:^ f ., torch ; fa^x^ f », dregs ; 
l}AXyi., IJght; ner, f*, death; os, n., month; /juj, f., peace; praes, hl, 
hondfiman ; t6s^ n.^ dew \ sdi^ m.f e^t; soh m., sun; tu^i n., fmnkincetiae ; 
vaSy m.j Toneher ;; uer, il, spring. 

Note 2. lus^ n. , rights and ru^^ n. , cotiiitryf havo in the pluiul only the 
ncfminative and accusatdTe cases, 

REMARKS ON CASE-K)RMa 

112, The locative ending of the tliird declension is -1 
or -© for the singular, -ibus (as in the ablative) for the 
plural* Thus : Karthagim or Karthagine^ at Carthage i 
SardihuSj at Sardis. 

113, The accn^tive singidar ends in -im in the follow- 
ing words : — 

a» Always in Greek irords., as Daphnia, and in names of 
rivers, as Tlheris, and in — 

hurts, plough-handle. sitis, thirst* 

micumiSj cucumber. tiuisis^ cough. 

TUviSi hoarseness. t'T^, force ^ 

Also in adverbs which were once accusatiyesi like partim^ 
ajnussim, etc, 

b^ Sometimes in — 

febri^ fever- turris^ tower. 

puppis, stem* s^mrisy axe. 

Testis^ rope. sementis, a sowing. 

And rarely in several other words. 
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114. The ablative singular ends in -I in the follow- 
ing:— 

a. Always in the words which have only -im in the accusa- 
tive, and in securis. 

b. In certain adjectives used as noons : — 

aeqtuUis, a contemporary. genfUiSy a family connection. 
annalisy a historical record, moldris, a mill-stone. 
aqualis, a wash-basin. prtrntpUdris^ a military officer. 

consuldris, an ex-consul. tribulisj a fellow tribesman. 

c. In neuters, except the following : — 

baccary a plant ; iuhar, a ray of light ; nectar, nectar ; and 
sometimes (in verse), rnare, sea, and rete, net 

d. Sometimes in the following : — 
amnis, river. finis, end. 
avis, bird. Ignis, fire. 
axis, axle. imber, shower. 

mane, morning. 
messis, harvest. 
navis, ship. 



ovis, sheep. 
pelvis, basin. 
sementis, sowing. 
sors, lot. 

strigilis, flesh-scraper. 
turris, tower. 



bllis, bile. 
Claris, fleet. 
cldvis, key. 
febris, fever. 

And the following adjectives used as nouns : — 
adflnis, a connection by marriage, rlvdlis, rival. 
bipennis, two-edged axe. sapiens, philosopher. 

edndlis, water-pipe. triremis, trireme. 

familidris, friend. vocalis, vowel. 

no^oZiS, birth-day. aedUis, aedile (rarely). 

115. The ablative singular ends in -e in fames, hunger, 
and in -e in Soracte and in most names of towns which 
end in -e, as Praeneste, 

116. The genitive plural ends in -mn in the following 
nouns (though they have i- stems) : — 

a. Always in — 

canis, dog ; iuvenis, youth (originally consonant stems). 
ambages, riddle ; volucris, bird. 
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b. Sometimes in — 

api^, bee. sedeSj seat 

caedes, bloodshed, MirueSj pile* 

clades^ disaster* miholes^ offspring* 

TiRsn&iSj month. vates^ bard. 

Ci Also in noans in -taa ; as, clvit^^ gen. plur* clvitatum or 
<^viMtium ; and rarely in names denotiog nationality, in -as, 
^tiSj or -lar -Itis ; aa, Arjnrm^^ Samnls. 

117. The accusative plural in -is is common with 
i- stemB, but -es is also found m all words, 

a- In the nominative plural -IB is rery rare. An old form in 

-els also occurs in both accusative and nominative. 

Note. For other old or rare fonns see Biiolielar^a Grundritt, 

GENDEfL 

118. (L) Nouns with the following endings are mas- 
ctJLmE : — 

-er, -Ss, -or, -os, -o (except -do, -go, and abstracts and 
coDectireB in 45), also -n (except -men). 

(2.) Nouns with the following endings are feminine : — 

-as, -§a, -is, -us, -ys, -s preceded by a consonant^ -d5, 
-g5, and abstracts and collectives in -io. 

(3-) Nouns with the following endings are neutee : — 

-a, -e, -I, -y, -c, d, -t, -men, -ar, -ur, -iis* 

119. The moat common exceptions to these rules are as 
follows : — 

(1*) Masculine are — 

as, a piece of money, mensis, month. por^, bridge, 

vas^ bondaniau. orhUj circle. arUs^ ram. 

amnts, river. panis^ bread. parils^ wall. 

colltSj hill. un^uis^ nail. pes, foot. 

ensiSy sword* dens, tooth. orddy order. 

tgnu, fire. fojis^ spring. sol^ eun. 

lapis^ atone. monSf moantain. 
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N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



tigris, c, tiger. n&is, f., naiad, ohelys, f., lyre. 



tigris 

tigris (-idos) 
tigri 

tigrin (-ida) 
tigris 
tigri (-ide) 



N. & V. tigres 

G. tigrium 

D. & Ab. tigribus 

Ac. tigris (-Idas) 



Singular, 



nftis 

n&idos 

nSidi 

nftida 

nSis 

nftide 



Flural. 



naides 
nftidum 
n&idibus 
nftidas 



chelys 



ohel3m 
ohely 



Pfopsr HiinM. 
Examples of the declension of Greek proper names are 



as follows : — 








m. 


f. 


m. 


N. 


SSorates 


Did5 


Simois 


G. 


S5oratis (-1) 


Didtls (-5nis) 


Simoentis 


D. 


SSorati 


Did5 (-oni) 


Simoentl 


Ac. 


Socratem (-en) 


DidS (-onem) 


Simoenta 


V. 


SSoratSs (-6) 


Did5 


Simois 


Ab. 


S5crate 


Dido (-one) 


Simoente 




m. 


m. 




N. 


Capys 


Daphnis 




G. 


Capyos 


Daphnidis 


D. 


Capyi 


Daphnidi 


Ac. 


Capyn 


Daphnim (-in) 


V. 


Capy 


Daphni 




Ab. 


Capye 


Daphni 
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125. (1.) Like Simois are declined stems in cuit-, ent-, 
ont-, tint-; as, adamds, gen. adamantis; Xenophon^ 
gen. Xenophontis ; Trapezus^ gen. Trapezuntis^ etc. 

(2.) But some in ont- are thoroughly latinized and de- 
clined like Draco, gen. Draconis. So also Agamemnon 
or Agamemno, but with short o in the stem, Agamemno- 
nisy etc. 

(3.) Stems in ant- have the Latin form in the nomina- 
tive sometimes as, Atldns, elephdns; and also have ft in 
the vocative as, Atld. 

(4.) Neuters in -a have a dative and ablative plural in 
-IS after the fashion of the second declension ; as, poema^ 
dat. and abl. poematis. 

FOX7RTH DECIJBNSION 

126. The fourth declension consists of nouns whose 
stems end in u-. The nominative singular ends in -us 
masc. (and fem.), -ti neuter. Thus : — 

ftiictus, m., fruit. oomu, m., horn. 
Stem fruotu- comu- • 





Singular. 




Nom. & Voc 


frttctus 


coma 


Gen. 


frGotas 


comtls 


Dat. 


fructui (-a) 


coma 


Ace , 


friictmn 


coma 


Abl. 


frQcta 

Flural. 


coma 


Nom. & Voc. 


friic5tiis 


comua 


Gen. 


frflctuum 


comuum 


Dat. 


frUctibus 


comibus 


Ace. 


frlictus 


comua 


Abl. 


fWiotibus 


comibus 
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EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

127. The following nouDS are feminine : — 

acus, needle. manus, hand. 

colus, distaff.' porticus, gallery. 

domus, hoase. Qulnqttatrus (pi.), Feast of 

fxcusy fig. Minerva. 

Idus, pi. Ides, tribtis, tribe. 
Also a few by signification ; and rarely arcus, bow ; pemiSy pro- 
visions; specus, cave. 

a. Secus^ sex, is neater. 

CASE-FORMa 

128. (1.) Old genitives in -uos and -uia are fonnd in 
some words ; as, sendtuos ; fructuis, 

(2.) A genitive in I-, after the analogy of the second 
declension, is found in senate and in early Latin in a 
few other words. 

(3.) A few datives in u- occur. 

(4.) A contracted genitive plural in -um is also 
found. 

129. The following nouns retain the u- of the stem 
(not weakened to i-)* in the dative and ablative plural. 

arttis, limb, dat. and abl. pi. artvhus. 
parties, birth, " partubus. 

porttis, harbor, " (portnhus). 

trihus, tribe, " trihvhvs. 

veru, spit, " (ventlms). 

a. All but partus have also the form in -ibus, in classical 
times. With portics and veru that is the commoner form. 

b. Words of two syllables in -ous have more commonly 
-ubus in the ablative ; a^, lacits, lacubus, 

130. Domua, house, has two stems, domu- and dome-, 

• Cf . 59, and 90. 
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and is declined as follows (the commoner form in each 

case is put first) : — 

domus, f., house. 
Stem domu- and domo- 

Singular, Plural. 

Nom. <& Voc. domus domus 

Gen. domus, domi domuvun, doni5rain 

Dat. doniiil, doni5 domibus 

Ace. domum dom5s, domtls 

Abl. domo (domti) domibus 

a. Dorm is used only as locative, except in Plautus. A 
locative dornui also occurs. 

131. Most names of plants, and colus^ distaff, have also 
forms of the second declension; penus^ provisions, has 
forms in both the second and third declensions.* 

FIFTH DECLENSION. 

132. The fifth declension consists of the nouns whose 
stems end in §-. The nominative singular ends in -§s. 
All the nouns are feminine except dies (common in the 
singular, masculine in the plural) and merSdies (mas- 
culine). They are thus declined : — 



r§S, thing. 


Stem rS- 




Singular, 


PluraZ. 


Nom. & Voc. 


res 


res 


Gen. 


r^i 


rerum 


Dat. 


rSi 


rebus 


Ace. 


rem 


res 


Abl. 


re 


rebus 



* The f onrtli declension seems to have been an offshoot from the third. 
G£. genitive forms like nominus^ from ndtnen, and sendtuosj from sendtus. 
Later, confusion arose between the fourth and the second declensions 
through their similarity in the nominative singular. Hence forms like 
aenatif domorum. 
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• 




di§s, day. 


Stem die- 




Singular. 


Flural, 


Nom. 


&Voc dies 


dies 


Gen. 


diei 


diemm 


Dat. 


di^ 


diebus 


Ace 


diem 


dies 


AbL 


die 


diebus 



a. Dies is as a rule f eminiiie only when it denotes duration 
of time or a fixed day. 

CASE-FORMS. 

133. (1.) Old forms of both genitive and dative singu- 
lar in -e and -i, and of genitive only in -es, occur, but rarely; 
BS^Jide, dii^ rabies. FlebU is common as a genitive. 

(2.) Only res and dies are used in full in the plural. 
The nominative, accusative, and vocative plural are found 
in the following : — 

acies, line of battle, fades, face. series, series. 

^ffiff^Sy e^gy. glades, ice. species, shape, form. 

eluuieSf overflowing, progenies, offspring, spes, hope. 

(3.) The stem vowel is shortened in the genitive and da- 
tive singular when a consonant precedes it ; as, re^, from 
reSy thing ; fidel^ from Jides^ faith ; spe*, from spes, hope. 

a. All the nouns of the fifth declension but four — fides, pis- 
hes,* res, and spes — end in -ies, and all nouns in -ies are of this 
declension, except five of the third declension — abies, fir ; aries, 
battering ram ; paries, partition wall ; quies and requies, rest. 

b. The nouns in -ies of the fifth declension (except dies and 
merldies) generally have, especially in the genitive and dative 
singular, and in the plural, corresponding forms in the first 
declension. Thus, materia, gen. materiae, beside mdteries, 
gen. mdteriet, etcf 

* Less common than the third declension form plebs. 

t These nouns in -iSs seem to have heen developed from the stems in a- 
originally. (See Handb. der Altert., vol. ii., B., p. 208, §5.) The other nouns 
of the fifth declension — except perhaps res — were prohahly originaUy 
8- stems of Uie third declension, like nubes. (Cf . 108, a, 109.) 
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mREGULAR NOUNS. 

134. There are four classes of irregular nouns, as 
follows : — 

(1.) Heterogeneous nouns (heterogened)j or such as 
have forms of different genders. 

(2.) Heteboclites (heteroditd), or nouns which have 
forms of different declensions. 

(3.) Defective nouns (^defectiva)^ or such as lack 
some of their parts. 

(4.) Redundant nouns (abundantia)^ or such as have 
more forms than the usual number. 

135. The commonest heterogeneous nouns are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1.) Masculine in singular, neuter in plural : — 

Avemus, a certain 

lake, plaral Avemcu 

TartaruSy the lower 



regions, 
iocus, jest. 



Tartara. 

ioci and ioca. 
( loci, passages in books ; topics. 
\loca, places. 

stbiU and slhila. 



loaus, place, 

sibilusj whistling, 

(2.) Feminine in singular, neuter in plural : — 

carbasiiSy sail, plaral carhdscu 

(3.) Neuter in singular, masculine in plural: — 

caelum^ heaven, plaral caeCl. 

frenum, bridle, " frenl and /rena. 

rastruiny rake, " mstrly and more rarely rostra, 

(4.) Neuter in singular, feminine in plural : — 
epvlurrij feast, plaral epvlae. 

balneum, bath, " balneal and baZnea. 

nundinum, market day, " nundinae. 
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136. Examples of heterodites are as follows : — 

iu^rermn, n., acre. vfis, n., vessel. 
Singtdar. 

Norn. & Ace. iugerum vas 

Gen. iugeri vfisis, 

Dat iugerS vfiefi 

AbL iugerS and (iogere) vase 

FluraL 
Norn. & Ace. iugera vSsa 

Gen. iugerum v8436rmn 

Dat & Abl. iugeribus and iugerfs vams 

a. Vesper, evening, has also vespera, ace. vesperum^ more 
rarely vesperam, abl. vespere and vesperd, and as aBlative of 
time (see 424) generally the locative from vesperi. It has no 
plural. 

b. Beqiiies, rest, has ace. requiem oftener than requietem; 
abl. requie. 

Note. The student will remember other examples of heteroclite forms 
already met under the different declensions. 

137. The commonest defective nouns are the follow- 
ing:— 

(1.) Indeclinable (indeclindbilia) are — 

fois, right. tnstar, image. 

nefds, wrong. mane, morning. 

nihil, nothing. pondo, weight, 

a. The first four are used only in the nominative and accusa- 
tive, but nihil has a collateral form nihilum, nihiU, nihiZo ; mJdne 
is used in the nominative, accusative, and ablative. (Cf. 114, d,) 

(2.) Frdgis^ of fruit, and dicionis^ of sway, have no 
nominative. 

(3.) Nemo^ no one, has no vocative and no plural,' and 
in classical Latin no genitive and no ablative ; these cases 
are supplied by the pronominal adjective nullus. 

(4.) The following are used only as given : — 
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help (sing.), 
power (plur.). 


turn. 


mipetus, 
attack. 


fors, 
chance. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Abl. 


opis 

opem 
ope 


Singular. 

viois 

vioem 
vice 


impetus 


fors 


III 


forte 


Nom. & Aee. opes 
Gen. opmn 
Dat. &AbL opibus 


Plural. 
vices 

vioibus 


impetOs 









a. Spontey will, accord, is used only in the ablative singular. 
So also various nouns of the fourth declension, as admonitu, 
iussu, arbitrdtu, ndtu, etc. 
See also under the third decleiision, HO, and fifth declension, 133. 

138. (1.) Proper names, and some other nouns, from 
their meaning naturally have no plural. The following 
nouns also lack the plural : — 



aether, the sky. 

caenum, mud. 

ebur, ivory. 

gelu, &ost. 

humus, the ground. 

iuhar, radiance. 

lac, milk. 

Utum, death. 

Umus, mud. 
And some others which are less common. 

(2.) Abstract nouns are used in the plural as a rule 
only to denote instances or occasions of the quality, action, 
etc. See 437, 3. 

139. (1.) Names of festivals and games, and several 



hies, plague. 
mane, morning. 
jpuhes, youth. 
specimen, example. 
ver, spring. 
vesper, evening. 
virus, poison. 
valgus, crowd. 
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names of places and books, have no singular ; as, Baccha- 
nalia, Kalendae, Bucolica, Athenae. 

(2.) Other common nouns which lack the singular are 
the following : — 



acta (2 *), records. 
aUdria (3), altar. 
angustias, narrow pass. 
argutiaSy witticisms. 
arma (2), weapons. 
bigae, a two-horse chariot 
cdnl, grBj hairs. 

cunae, ) 

deliciae, darling. 
divitiae^ riches. 
excubiae, watch. 
exsequiae^ funeral rites. 
eocta (2), entrails. 
exuviae, spoils. 
fasti, calendar. 
fatices (3), jaws. 
fides (3), lyre. 
grates t (3), thanks. 



induviae, clothes. 
Insidias, ambuscade. 
J/iberl, children. 
mdidres (3), ancestors. 
rridnes (3), shades of the dead. 
manvhiae, spoils of war. 
minae, threats. 
moenia (3), walls. 
munia t (2)) official duties. 
nugas, trifles. 
nuptiae, a marriage. 
pendtes (3), household gods. 
phaleras, trappings. 
praecordta (2), diaphragm. 
quadrigae, team of four horses. 
reliquiae, remains. 
scalar, ladder. 
tenebrae, darkness. 
virgulta (2), bushes. 



indutiae, a truce. 
140. The following nouns usually differ in meaning in 
the different numbers : — 



Singular. 



;} 



-is, i., temple, 



Plural, 
aedes, -ium, house. 

aquae, a watering place. 
auxilia, auxiliary troops. 
carceres, racecourse barriers. 
castra, a camp. 



aedis, 

aqua, f., water, 
auxUium, n., aid, 
career, m., prison, 
castruTriy n., fort, 

* The number annexed shows the declension, whereyer doubt might 



t Used only in the nominative and acousative. 
X Glassibal only in nominative and accusative. 
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codiciUuSy m., bit of wood, 
comitium, n., place of as- 
sembly, 
copia, f., plenty, 
facuUds, f., ability, 
flnisj m. and f., end, 
fortuna, f., fortune, 
gratia, f., favor, 
irnpediinentumy n., a hin- 
drance, 
Utteraj f., letter of the al- 
phabet, 
ludus, m., pastime, 
ncUdlis, m., birthday, 
opera, f., work, task, 
opis (gen.), f., help, 
pars, f., part, 

plaga, f., region, tract, 
rostrum, n., beak, prow, 
sal, m. and n., salt. 

Note. Examples of redandaiit 
geneous nonns and heteroclites. 



codicilli, tablets. 
comitia, an assembly for elec- 
tion. 
dopiae, troops, forces. 
facuUates, property. 
fines, bounds, territory. 
fortunae, possessions. 
gratiae, thanks. 
impedimenta, baggage. 

Ittterae, epistle or literature. 

ludt, public games. 

natdles, birth, lineage. 

operas, workmen. 

opes, -urn, means, resources. 

partes, a part played, or 

(often)* political party. 
plazas, nets, toils. 
rostra, the Rostra-f 
sales, witticisms, 
nonns are seen in many of the hetero- 



ADJECnVES. 

141. Adjectives are declined like nouns, but there are 
no u- stems { or e- stems among them. Therefore only the 
first three declensions are used. 

142. Adjectives are best divided into two classes for 
declension : — 

L Adjectives with o- stems in masculine and neuter, 
and a- stems in feminine. 

* The singfiilar is occasionally so used. 

t A part of die Roman Formn which was adorned with Uie prows of 
some war vessels. 

t Unless the rare compounds of mantis be counted an exception. An 
accnsative ploral in -iis is found of anguimanus, once masculine, once 
feminine, in Lucretius. 
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II. AdjectiTes with i- stans or with consonant stems. 

FIRST AHD 8BCOHD DECLEHSION. 
143. Adjectives of the first class are said to be of the 
Fiist and Second Declension. They are declined like 
noons of these declensicms. Thus : — 







bonus, good. 






K. 


F. 


H. 


Stem 


bcmo> 


bona- 


bono- 


Nom. 


bonus 


bona 


bonmn 


Gen, 


boni 


bonae 


boni 


Dat 


bon5 


bonae 


bond 


Aoc 


bonmn 


bonam 


bonnm 


Voc 


bone 


bona 


bonmn 


AU. 


bond 


bon& 
FluraL 


bond 


N.&V. 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonSmm 


bonanim 


bondrum 


D.&A. 


boMs 


boms 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonds 


bonas 
tener, tender. 


bona 


Stem 


tenero- 


tenera- 
Singvlar. 


tenero- 


N.&V. 


tener 


tenera 


tenerum 


Gen. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


teneri 


Dat. 


tenero 


tenera^ 


tenerd 


Ace. 


tenermn 


teneram 


tenerum 


AbL 


tenerd 


tener& 
Plural. 


tenerd 


N.&V. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen. 


tenerdrum 


tenerSxtun 


tenerdnun 


D.&A. 


teneiis 


tenerls 


teneris 


Ace. 


tenerOs 


tener&s 


tenera 
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piger, lazy. 




Stem 


pigro- 


pigra- 
SingiUar, 


pigro- 


N.&V. 


piger 


pigra 


pignim 


Gen. 


pigri 


pigreie 


pigri 


Dat. 


pigr5 


pigreie 


pigr5 


Ace. 


pigrum 


pigram 


pigrum 


AbL 


pigro 


pigra 
FluraZ. 


pigra 


N.&V. 


pigri 


pigrae 


pigra 


Gen. 


pigr5ruxu 


pigrarum 


pigrorum 


D. &A. 


pigris 


pigris 


pigris 


Ace. 


pigr5s 


pigras 


pigra 



a. Adjectives in -ius have the full forms in the genitive and 
vocative singular ; as^ regit and regie, from regius. 

144. In tener and the few adjectives declined like it 
the e before the r belongs to the stem, as in the case of 
analogous nouns. (Cf. 97, 2.) 

a. These adjectives are — 



miser, wretched. 
prosper, prosperous. 
satur, fall (satiated). 
semirfer, half-human. 



asper, rough. 
exter, foreign. 
gibber, crook-backed. 
lacer, torn. 
W>er, free. 
And the compounds of gero andfero ; as, Idniger, letifer, etc. 

NoTB. Satur is the only adjectiye of the second declension having any 
vowel but e before the final r. 

146. Six adjectives in -us and three in -er form the 
genjfive singular in -ius and the dative singular in -i for 
all genders. These are — 

alitis, another, totus, whole, alter, altera, aUerum, the other. 
nuUus, none. uUus, any. uter, utra, utrum, which of two. 
solvs, alone. unus, one. neuter, neMtra, neutrum, neither. 
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146. They are thus declined in the singular: — 

tinus, one. 
M. p. N. 

Stem ilno- tbiA- tino- 



Nom. 


Onus 


una 


^rmm 


Gen. 


tinius 


fin^nfl 


flTi^iift 


Dat. 


finT 


Oni 


uni 


Ace 


^Tmrn 


tinam 


^rmm 


Voc. 


tine 


ilna 


unum 


AbL 


fino 


ana 

alius, another. 


tan5 


Stem 


alio- 


alia- 


alio- 


Nom. 


alius 


alia 


aliud 


Gen. 


alius 


aHus 


alius 


Dat 


alii 


alu 


alii 


Ace. 


ft-linm 


ftlmfn 


aliud 


Voc. 
AbL 








alia 


alia 


alio 






uter, which (of two). 




Stem 


utro- 


utr&- 


utro- 


Nom. 


uter 


utra 


utrum 


Gen. 


utrius 


utrius 


utrius 


Dat 


utri 


utri 


utri 


Ace. 


utrum 


utram 


utrum 


Voc. 
AbL 








utr5 


utrS. 


utr5 



The plural is regular. 

a. So are declined vterqvs^ each ; aUeruter^ one or the other. 

CASE-FORMS. 

147. (1.) The quantity of the i of the genitive singu- 
lar is common in poetry. 

(2.) The genitive alius is rare, alterius being used instead, 
except in the possessive sense, which is supplied by the adjective 
aliSntiSy belonging to another. 
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(3.) The regular forms of the genitiye and dative singular are 
occasionally found, especially in early Latin ; as, nuUae (gen.), 
(Plaut, Mil., iii., 1, 207) ; mim (Cabs., B. G., vi., 13). 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

148. The adjectives of Class 11. are called Adjectives 
of the Third Declension. They are declined exactly like 
noons of the third declension, except that the forms 
properly belonging to 1- stems are much more common 
than in nouns. There is also much less variety in the 
endings of the nominative singular. 

149. Adjectives of the third declension may be divided 
into three classes, according as they have — 

(1.) Three forms in the nominative singular for the 
three genders. 

(2.) Two forms in the nominative singular, one mascu- 
line and feminine, the other neuter. 

(3.) One form for all three genders. 

150. Class (1) includes only certain stems in ri-. The 
i is dropped in the nominative singular masculine ; a pairar 
sitic e is then developed before the r (as in the noun 
stems under 103, e, and 108, 6). The feminine nomina- 
tive singular ends in -is, the neuter in -e, as in the corre- 
sponding nouns. Such adjectives are thus declined : — 

acer, sharp. Stem &cri- 

Singular. 

F. N. 

&oris &ore 

aoris &cris 

&cri &cri 

&orem acre 
Plural. 

&cres acria 

acrium acriuin 

acribus acribus 

acres (is) acria 





M. 


Nom. & Voc. 


&cer 


Gen. 


acris 


Dat. & Abl. 


acri 


Ace. 


&crem 


Nom. & Voc. 


acres 


Gen. 


acrium 


Dat&AbL 


acribus 


Ace 


acres (is) 
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151. The only adjectives of this class are — 

acer, cdeber. pedester, sUvester. 

alacer. equester. jnUer, terrester. 

eampester. palugterK scUuber. vdvcer. 

ceUr.* 
And the names of the months September y October^ November, 
December. 

a. These adjectives sometimes have the mascnline singular in 
-is like the feminine. This is especially the case with ptUer, 
scUubeTy and terrester, 

b. On the other hand, the form in -er is sometimes found as 
feminine in early and late Latin. 

c. Volucer has vclucrum in the genitive ploraL 

152. Class (2) includes all other i- stems, and the com- 
paratives (consonant stems). They are thus declined : — 





TTiit^a^ mild. 


mitior, milder. 


Stem 


miti. 


mitior- 




Singular. 






IL & F. K. 


M.&F. 


N. 


N.&V. 


mytiq mite 


mitior 


mitius 


Gen. 


mltis mitis 


mitiSris 


mitioris 


Dat. 


miti mTti 


mitiori 


mitiori 


Ace. 


mitem mite 


mTtiorem 


mitius 


Ahl. 


mlH miia 


mitiSre (-i) 


mitiSre (4) 




Plural. 




N.&V. 


mites mitia 


mitiares 


mitiara 


Gen. 


mitimn mitimn 


mitionmi 


mitiamm 



D. & A. mitibus mitibus mitiaribus mitiaribus 
Ace. mites (-is) mitia mitiares (-is) mitiara 

153. Plus, more, has in the singular only the forms of 
the neuter gender. The plural differs from that of other 

* In this adjective the e in the final syllable belongs to tiie stem, and is 
retained ibionghont. 
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comparatives in having -iuin in the gen. plur. Certain 
forms are wanting. The declension is as follows : — 
pltis, more. Stem plur- 

Plural. 

plures 
pluriuin 
pluiibus 
plures (-is) 



plura (rardi/ plxanA) 

pluriuin 

pluribus 

plura 



N. 

Nom. plus 
Gen. pluris 

Dat 

Ace. plus 

Voc. 

Abl. plure (rare) pluribus pluribus 

So also the plural compound complures, a great many. 

164. Class (3) includes all consonant stems except the 
comparatives. They are thus declined : — 

f ellx, happy. praesens, present 



Stem 



N.,V. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 



fellc- praesent- 

SingtUar, 

M.&F. K. M.&F. N. 

felix felix praesens praesens 

felicis felicis praesentis praesentis 

felici felici praesenti pra^senla 

felicem feliz praesentem praesSns'^ 

felici (-e) felici (-e) praesente (-i) praesente^l) 

Plural. 
felicia praesentes praesentia 
feHcium pra^sentium praesentium 
felicibus praesentibus praesentibus 
praesentes(-is) praesentia 

Stem veter- 

FluraL 

M. & F. N. 

veteres Vetera 

veterum veterum 

veteribus veteribus 

veteres (-is) Vetera 

veteribus veteribus 



N., V. f elices 

G. felicium 

D., A. felicibus 

Ac. felic§s(-is) felicia 

vetus, old. 
Singular. 

M. & F. K. 

N. & V. vetus vetus 
G. veteris veteris 

D. veteri veteri 

Ac. veterem vetus 
Ab. vetere (-i) vetere (-i) 



nrrr 
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CASE-FORMa 
155. (1.) Adjectives, unlike nouns, tend to the forms 
of the i- declension, as is shown particularly by the abla- 
tive singular, and the genitive and accusative pluraL 

(2.) The only adjectives which commonly have -e in 
the ablative singular are the comparatives and — 
compos J sharing in. praecepSy headlong. 

desidis (genitiye), indolent. pubery youthfoL 
dives, rich. supersteSy surviving. 

pauper y poor. supplexy suppliant. 

particepSy sharing. vetusy old.* 

a. But most adjectives of one ending (Class 3, above) have -e, 
when used as nouns. So abo most present participles, and par- 
ticipial adjectives like praesens, when used as participles. 

(3.) Only a few adjectives have -um in the genitive plu- 
ral. The most common are dlvesy compoSy inops (poor), 
praepes (swift of flight), aupplexy and compounds of 
nouns which have -mn. Most of these adjectives lack the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural altogether, 
a. Locuptes has locupletum and hcupletiunu 
(4.) Almost all adjectives 'can have the accusative 
plural in -Is as well as -es, but -Is is less common in the 
adjectives with consonant stems than in those with vowel 
stems. 

(5.) Some adjectives are indeclinable, as frugl (really 
a dative of [frvxY) worthy, and nequaniy worthless ; potis^ 
potCy possible, is sometimes used as indeclinable, some- 
times regularly declined. 

(6.) A few adjectives are used only in one or two 
forms, as : — 

exspeSy without hope, only nominative. 

eodexy lawless, nominative and accusative. 

mactiis, honored, nominative and vocative. 

* To these may be added the ablative pemocte, which is the only oblique 
ease used oipemoxy lasting aU night. 
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[ necessary, nominatiye and accusatiye. 



necesse 
necessum 

pemox, lasting all night, nominatiye and ablatiye. 
Hebes, dull ; teres, round ; and a few others, lack the genitiye 
plural. DesidiSy indolent, lacks also the nominatiye singular. 

(7.) A few adjectiyes (heteroclites) baye besides the 
third declension form another in the second declension. 
The most common are — 

atixUidris and auxUidrius (less conunon), auxiliary* 

hiiugis (rare) and biitigus, yoked two together. 

exanimis (rare in plural) and exanimusy lifeless. 

hilaris and hUarus, cheerf uL 

inibedUis (rare) and imbeciUuSy weak. 

inermis and inermus (very rare), unarmed. 

opulens and optUerUttSy rich. 

procUvis and procUvoa (less conmion), sloping. 

singtUaris and singtddrvusy singular. 

violens and violentus, violent. 

Numeral Adjectives (NuTneralia). 

156. Numeral adjectives are divided into three princi- 
pal classes : (1.) cardinals (cardinalid) ; (2.) ordi- 
nals (Jdrdinalia) ; (3.) distributives (distrihudvd). 

157. (1.) Cardinals simply denote the number of things 
meant and answer the question qvot (i. e., how many) ? 
as, unuSy one ; viginfiy twenty. 

(2.) Ordinals denote order or rank and answer the 
question quotus (i. e., how many-eth) ? as, primus^ first ; 
qmntuSy fifth. 

(3.) Distributives denote an equal distribution among a 
given number of persons or things, and answer the 
question quotenl (i. e., how many apiece) ? as, htnty two 
apiece. 

(4.) For convenience the numeral adverbs are given 
with the adjectives. They answer the question qiLOtiens 
(L e., how many times) ? as, semelj once ; dedes, ten times. 
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158. The numeral adjectives (cardinals, ordinals, and 
distributives), and also tibe adverbs, from one to twenty. 
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1 unos, -a, -am 

2 duo, -CD, -o 

3 tres, -ia 

4 quattaor 

5 qmnque 

6 sex 

7 septem 

8 octo 

9 novem 

10 decern 

11 undecim 

12 daodecim 

13 tredecim 

14 qoattuordecim 



one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 



twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 



15 qolndecim fifteen 



16 sedecim 

17 septendecim 

18 duodevigintl 

19 undeviginU 

20 viginti 



siosteen 



eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 



unos et ylginU > 
oo viginti duo } 

28 duodetrfginta twenty-eight 
vfginU novem ) 



ORDINALS. 

primas 

secundus 

tertius 

quartos 

quintus 

sextas 

Septimus 

octavus 

nonus 

decimus 

undecimus 

duodecimus 

tertius decimus 

quartus decimus 

quintus decimus 

sextus decimus 
Septimus decimus 
duodevicesimus 

undevicesimus 

( vicesimus ) 
1 vigesimus > 
( vicesimus primus ) 
\ unus et vigesimus ) 
^ vicesimus alter '\ 
J alter et vicesimus > 
( duo et vicesimus ) 
duodetrlcesimus 

undetrlcesimus 
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with examples of the higher numbers, are given in the 
following table, together with the Roman signs for them. 



DISTRIBtlTlVES 


ADVEKBS. 


ROMAN SIGNS. 


BingnlY 


semel 


L 


bini 


bis 


n. 


temi 


ter 


m. 


qnatemi 


qoater 


niTorlV. 


qnini 


qninqoies 


V. 


sen! 


sexies 


VI. 


septeni 


septies 


vn. 


octonl 


octies 


vm. 


noyeni 


noyies 


ViniorlX. 


deni 


decies 


X. 


undeni 


undecies 


XI. 


duodeni 


duodecies 


xn. 


temi deni 


ter decies 


xin. 


qnatenu deid 


qaater decies 


xjrn or XIV. 


qnini deni 


( qninqnies decies \ 
( qmndecies I 


XV. 


seni deni 


(sexies decies) 
(sedecies ) 


XVI. 


septeni deni 


septies decies 


xvn. 


(duodeyiceni) 
(octonideni > 


octies decies 


xvm. 


(undevlceni \ 
1 noyeni deni) 


noyies decies 




XVim or xix. 


yiceni 


yicies 


XX. 


yiceni singoli 


( yicies semel ) 
( semel et yicies ) 


XXI. 


yiceni bini 


( yicies bis ) 
( bis et yicies ) 


XXII. 


duodetriceni 


duodetricies 


xxvin. 


undetriceni 


undetricies 


XXVmiorXXIX. 
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CARDINALS. 




ORDINATil. 


30 trSginta 


thirty 


ti^cesimus) 
. trigesimus ) 


40 quadrSgintS 


forty 


quadragesimus 


50 quinquaginta 


fifty 


qulnquagesimufl 


60 sexaginta 


sixty 


fiexi^resimus 


70 septaagintS 


seventy 


septuagesimns 


80 octoginta 


eighty 


octogesimus 


90 nonaginta 


ninety 


nonagesimns 


undecentum ) 






99 (nonaginta no- [- 
vem) ) 


ninety-nine 


undecentenmus 






100 centum 


one hundred 


eentesimns 


^Q- centom et unos ) 
centum unus > 


hundred and 
one 


( eentesimns et unus 
1 eentesimns unus 


- Q2 centum et duo ) 
centum duo I 


hundred and 


( eentesimns et alter 
( eentesimns alter 


two 


200 ducenti, -ae, -a 


two hundred 


ducentesimus 


300 trecenti, -ae, -a 


three hundred 


trecentesimus 


400 quadringenti, 






-ae, -a 


four hundred 


quadringentesimus 


500 quingenta, -ae, -a 


Jive hundred 


quingentesimus 


600 sescenti, -ae, -a 


six hundred 


sescentesimus 


700 8eptingen1i,-ae,-a 


seven hundred septingentesimns 


800 octingenta, -ae, -a 


eigJit hundred 


\ octingentSsimus 


900 nongenti, -ae, -a 


nine hundred 


nongentesimus 


1,000 miUe 


one thousand 


mlllesimus 


2,000 duo mllia 


two thousand 


bis mlllesimus 


100,000 centum milia 


one hundred 






thousand 


cenlies mlllesimus 


1,000,000 decies centena {or 


decies centies mll- 


centum) milia 


one million 


lesimus 


2,000,000 vicies centena {or 


Ticies centies mfl- 


centum) milia 


two million 


lesimus 


3,000,000 tricies centum 




tricies centies mil- 


milia 


three million 


lesimus 



KUH£RALS« 

riSTKiBunns. adverbs. B^cenMn signs. 
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trice lu 



triciea 



XXX- 



quadrageni 


quadragies 


XXXX or XT. 


quinquagenl 


qulnqnagiea 


L. 


sexagenl 


sesagies 


LX. 


eeptuagenl 


Beptuagi^B 


LXX 


octSgeni 


octogiea 


LXXX, 


nonag^nl 


nouagiefl 


LXXXX or XC. 


mnde<;eDteDi 


undecentieH 


la 


centeni 


centi^s 


a 


( centiea setnel > 


CL 


centeui bM 


( centiea et bis | 
leentiesbia j 


CIL 


ducem 


ducenties 


ca 


tteceni 


trecentdee 


ccc. 


qnadrmgetii 


quadTiDgenties 


CCCC OP CD. 


qnlngenl 


quijigenties 


D or ID' 


Beseem 


aescentieB 


DC or IOC. 


Beptingfnl 


septingentieB 


DCC or IDCC. 


oetingeni 


oedngenties 


DCCC or IDCCC. 


Dongenl 


nun gentles 


DCCCCorlOCCCG 


Buiffula milia 


luillies 


M or CID. 


bina mHla 


bis mil t lea 


MM or CIOCIO- 


centena milia 


centlea miliis 


CCCIOOO. 



decies centiestnilies CCCCIDD30* 



deifies ceotena 

mllia 
TTcles centena 

mHia Ticies centiea inlliea CCCC1000DCCCCI0030. 

triciea centena mllia 

tricies centiea milies CCCCIODODCCCCIDOaOCCCCIOCO:)* 
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169. The cardinals from quattuor to centum^ also mUle^ 
are indeclinable. The cardinals for hundreds, and the 
distributives, are declined like the plural of bonus. The 
ordinals are declined like bonus in both numbers. Unus^ 
duoj tres^ and mUia (pL) are also declined. 

160. t7nu8 has been declined in 146. Tres and mzlia 
are declined like the plural of regular adjectives of the 
third declension. Duo is thus declined : — 





M. 


F. 


N. 


N.&V. 


duo 


duae 


duo 


G. 


d\i5nim 


dufirum 


duorum 


D. & Ab. 


duobus 


du&bus 


du5bus 


Ac. 


du5s or duo 


duas 


duo 



a. The shorter form of the genitive, duum^ is used especially 
in compounds like duumviri, and when joined with milium, 

b. Like du^ is declined aml}d, both, except that the final o is 
long. They are remnants of the dual number. (See 86, a.) 

161. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have 
no singular or a difiFerent meaning in the singular; as, 
unae nuptiae^ one wedding ; una castra^ one camp. To 
denote more than one with such nouns the distributives * 
are used ; as, bina castra^ two camps. 

a. The plural of unus is also used with nouns denoting seve- 
ral things considered as one whole ; as, una vestlmenta, one suit 
of clothes ; and in the meaning " alone " or " the same ; " as, um 
UbU, the Ubii alone ; unis mZrilms vwere, to live according to 
the same habits (as some one else). 

h. The numbers from twelve to nineteen are sometimes ex- 
pressed by two numbers, the greater of which usually precedes 
with et ; as, decem et tres, etc. ; or without et ; as, decern novem. 

c. From twenty to one hundred the smaller number with et 
is put first, or the larger number without et ; as, unus et vlgintl 
or vlgintl unics. Ordinals, however, omit et when the smaller 
number precedes and sometimes take it when the larger pre- 

* Ttinl is used for term in such oases. 
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cedes ; as, tertiits decimus, and deeimus tertius or decimus et ter- 
tius. The adverbs may also take et when the larger number 
precedes ; as, vlciss etter va well vater et vlcies and vlcies ter, 

d. Instead of primtcs and secundtcs, prior and cUter are used 
when only two are spoken of. AUer is otherwise often used for 
secundits ; and, in the compound numbers, urncs and alter are 
often used for pnmics and secundus ; as, untis et vtcesimtcs, 
alter et trlgesimus, 

e. Sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and ninety-eight, are expressed by 
addition only ; the other eights and nines generally by subtrac- 
tion only, except that twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and thirty-nine, 
as well as some of the distributives and adverbs, have both 
forms. Among ordinals seventy-eight, seventy-nine, eighty- 
eight, and eighty-nine have only the forms by addition. 

/. Above one hundred the larger number precedes with or 
without et ; as, centum et urms or centum unus. Et is never used 
more than once, and then after the first number ; as, trecentl et 
seocaginta sex. Numeral adverbs are to be added together 
when the larger precedes, but multiplied together when the 
smaller precedes. Thus, while centi^s decies means a hundred 
and ten times, decies centiss means ten times a hundred times, 
t. e., a thousand times. 

g, MtUe is generally used as an adjective, but in the nomina- 
tive and accusative it also occurs as a noun ; milia is a noun, 
and may be used with a genitive. Thus : mille homines and 
duo milia hominum. 

h. Thousands are expressed by prefixing the cardinal num- 
bers to milia, millions by further prefixing a numeral adverb. 
Thus: decern milia = 10,000. 
ducentd milia = 200,000. 

tricies centum milia = 3,000,000 (t. e., thirty times 
100,000). 

i. The year and the hour are expressed by ordinals. Thus : 
hdrd septimd, at the seventh hour ; annus quingentesimus tri- 
cesimus primusj the year five hundred and thirty-one. 

k. Fractions are expressed by ordinals with pars^ a part 
Thus, J = tertia pars. One half is generally, however, expressed 
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by dimidia parSy or dimidium and a genildye. Also, fractions 
whose numerator is one less than the denominator are ex- 
pressed by cardinals with partes. Thus : § = dtuie partes, f = 
tres partes, etc. 

NoTB. For yarions deriTative adjectives expreaBuig munerioal relations 
see 286. 

162. (1.) The Romans represented numbers by letters ; 
a8,I=l,V=5,X=10. 

NoTB. In seyeral cases these letters grew ont of early forms discarded 
from the alphabet as we hare it Thus, the old aspirates, 0} (Di V, were 
used for 100, 1000, and 50 respectirely, and developed into C , O^, and JL. 
Then five hundred (half one thousand) was denoted by I). For these were 
then substituted G, M, L, D; but for M and D, CIO and ID are often 
written. 

(2.) When a letter is repeated, the number is equal to 
the value of the letter multiplied by the number of times 
it occurs. Thus, 11 = 2 x 1, or 2 ; XXX = 10 x 3, or 30 ; 
CCCC = 100 X 4, or 400. V and L are not thus repeated. 
(3.) When a letter of smaller value is placed before 
one of larger value, its value is subtracted from the larger 
value ; placed after, it is added to the larger value ; as : — 

IV four, V five, VI six. 

IX nine, X ten, XI eleven. 

XL forty, L fifty, LX sixty. 

XC ninety, C hundred, CX hundred and ten* 

a. Annexing to 10 multiplies by ten. Thus : — 

10 = 500 ; 100=5,000; 1000=50,000. 

b. Prefixing C and annexing to CIO also multiplies by ten. 
Thus: — 

CIO=1000; CCIOO=10,000;CCCIOOO=100,000. 

c. Hundreds of thousands are represented by repeating 
CCCIOOO. Thus: — 

CCCIOOOCCCIOOOCCCIOOO = 300,000. 

d. Sometimes thousands are expressed by a straight line over 
the numeral letters. Thus : — 

X=10,000; XL=40,000. 
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CoMFABisoN OF ADJECTIVES (ComparcUtd). 

163. (1.) The COMPARISON of an adjective is the change 
of its form to express its quality in different degrees. 

(2.) There are three degrees of comparison, the posi- 
tive {gradus posifivus)^ the comparative (jgradus com- 
pardUviis)^ and the superlative (jgradus superldtivus). 

164. (1.) The positive «imply denotes a quality, with- 
out reference to other degrees of the same quality; as, 
altus^ high ; niitis^ mild. 

(2.) The COMPARATIVE denotes that a quality exists in 
one of two instances to a greater degree than in the other ; 
as, altior^ higher; mitior^ milder. 

(3.) The SUPERLATIVE denotes that a quality exists in 
one of several (or all possible) instances to a greater de- 
gree than in any other ; as, altissimus^ highest ; mttissir 
mu8j mildest. 

a. The comparative is also used elliptically where we use 
" too " or " rather ; " as, viTnt UberiuSy he lives too freely or 
ratlier freely. 

b. The superlative often indicates a high degree of a quality 
without direct comparison with other objects ; as, amicus cdris- 
simics, a very dear friend. 

c. The superlative with quam denotes that the quality exists 
in the highest possible degree ; as, quam mdodmuSy as great as 
possible. 

d. Degrees of a quality less than the positive may be denoted 
by minuSj less, and minims, least, prefixed to the positive, as in 
English. 

165. The comparative is formed by adding -lor (m. and 
f.}, -ius (n.), to the stem of an adjective ; in the case of 
the vowel stems the stem vowel is dropped. The super- 
lative is formed by adding in the same way -issimus, 
-issixnet, -issimom. Thus : — 
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PoaitiTe 

altus 
mitis 
fellz 



stem 

alto- 
miti- 
fello- 



ComiMnitiTe 

altior 

mitior 

fellcior 



SnperbttiTe 

altissixnus 

mitissimus 

felicissiniiis 



f acilis, easy 
difficilis, hard 
gracilis, slender 
humilis, low 
similis, like 
dissimilis, unlike 



Irregular Comparison. 

166. Adjectives in -er form the comparative regularly, 
but add -limns to the positive to form the superlative. 
Thus: — 

6cer &cri- &crior ficerrimiis 

a. So vetus has as superlative veterrimus. 

167. Six adjectives in -lis form their superlative by 
adding -lixnus to the stem without the stem voweL 
Thus : — 

facUior f acillimus 

difficilior difficillimus 

gracilior gracillimus 

hiimilior humillizniis 

similior simillimus 

dissimilior dissimiUimtis 

a. ImbeciUiLS {-is) has also sometimes imbeeillimus, 

168. (1.) Five adjectives in -ficus (cf. fado) derive 
their comparatives and superlatives from supposed forms 
in -ficens. Thus : — 

beneflcus, kind beneflcentior beneficentissimus 

a. So honorificuSy honorable, rrvagnificus, splendid, munificusy 
liberal, and mcUefhus, hurtful, except that maleficiLS has no 
comparative. 

(2.) So adjectives in -dicens (from dlco) and -volens 
(from volo)^ though compared regularly, have more com- 
monly a positive form in -dicus and -volus. Thus : — 
maledicus (maledi- 

cens), slanderous maledicentior maledlcentissimus 
benevolus (benevo- 

lens), weU-wishing benevolentior benevolentissimus 
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169. The following adjectdves show yarious irregulari- 
ties of comparison : — 

melior optimus 

peior pessimus 

maior mazimus 

minor TniniTniia 

plus * plurimus 

dexterior dextinius 

nequior nequissimus 

frugalior frugalissiniiis 



bonus, good 
malus, bad 
magnus, great 
parvus, small 
multus, mach 
dexter, right, skillful 
nequam, worthless 
f rugi, worthy 



NoTB. The superlatiye suffix mo- seems to have been the eazliest. 
This was then combined with the suffix to-, so- (see 255), making 
-tumiiB, -sumuB (-tdmus, -simus), which are found assimilated as 
-limuB, -rimus. (See aboye, 166, 167). The oonomon endii^ -issimua 
either grew from nAt{mg ^imiiB to coraparatiyes, or was formed in some 
way after the pattern of the earlier ending -mus. See Iwan Miiller, Hand- 
buck der Altertumswiss,, iL, B., p. 220. 

Defective Comparison. 

170. (1.) The following adjectives are formed from 

stems of prepositions, and are seldom or never used in 

the positive : — 

ois, oitra [oiter] oiterior, hither oitimus 

de deterior, worse deterrixnoB 

in, intra interior, inner intimoB 

prae, prd prior, former i^izaaa 

prope propior, nearer proxtmoB 

ultra [ulter] ulterior, farther tUtimuB 

(2.) Four others are used, in many forms of the posi- 
tives, though not classical in the nominative singular 
masculine; namely: — 
ex, extra [exterus] (exter) exterior, outer 

in&a [Inf ems] ^nfer) 

post [iK>8tera8] 

super, supra [aupems] 



inftrior, inner 
posterior, hinder 
superior, upper 



( eztremus 
} extixnus 
(infimus 
limus 
( postremus 
( postumua 
( suprSmus 
(summus 



* Only neuter in singular. (See 153.) 
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(3.) The following two have no positive : — 
ocior, swifter ocissimus 

potior, preferable potissimus 

171. The following adjectives have no comparative : — 
beUics, fine. invltus, unwilling. 
caesius, bluish gray. novos, new. 

falsusy false. pivs, filial. 

fidusy faithful. sacer, sacred. 

indutiis, renowned. vafer, crafty. 

invictus, invincible. vetiis, old. 

172. (1.) The following have no superlative : — 
adtUescenSf young. prorms, bending forward. 
agrestisy rustic. proplnqwuSy near. 
aZacer, lively. salutdris, salutary. 
caectcsy blind. satur, full. 
diutumusy lasting. segnis, slow. 

exUiSy thin. silvestrisy woody. 

mfinltiis, unlimited. sinisteTy left. 

ingens, great. suplmis, lying on the back. 

ieiumcsy fasting. surduSy deaf. 

longlnqwusy distant. tempestlvoSy seasonable. 

opimusy rich. teresy round. 

prodivisy sloping. vtclmcSy neighboring. 

With many in -alls, -His, -ilis, and -bilis, and a few other less 
common adjectives. 

(2.) luvenis^ young, compar. iunior^ and senex^ old, 
compar. senior^ have the superlative supplied by minimus 
natu and maximus ndtUy respectively. 

173. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis^ 
more, and maxime^ most, as in English. Thus : idoneus^ 
fit, magis idoneus^ maxime idoneus, 

a. This method of comparison is common with adjectives 
ending in -icus, -idus-, -ulus, -undus, -imus, -inus, -onis, 
-ivos, -us pure (except -uus), and some others. 
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Comparison of Adverbs. 

174. Adverbs are formed from adjectives of the first 
and second declension generally by substituting e for the 
stem vowel ; from adjectives of the third declension, and 
occasionally from the others, by adding -ter to the stem, 
before which a and o are weakened to L Thus : durus^ 
dure; dcer^ dcriter ; flrmu8^J%rmiter.* 

a. The final -e is short in bene, well ; male, ill ; Infemef be- 
low ; supeme, above ; and Sdepe, often. (Cf . 46, a, 2.) 

b. Stems in t- retain, of course, only one t in the adverb ; as, 
prudens, prudenter ; soUers, soUerter, 

Auddx has avddcter, and less commonly auddciter. 

c. Facilis, easy, lias facile f; difficUis, ha^rd, difficiUter ; and 
rieqiiam, worthless, fiequUer. 

175. Only the adverbs thus formed from adjectives are 
as a rule compared. The comparative is the neuter ac- 
cusative singular of the comparative of the adjective ; the 
superlative is the superlative of the adjective with e sub- 
stituted for the stem vowel. If the adjective is irregular 
the adverb shows similar irregularity. Thus : — 

dOre, hard durius dOrissime 

acriter, sharply Sorius aoerrime 

aud&cter, boldly aud&cius audacissime 

So also male, ill peius pessime 

parve, little minus minims 

aperte, openly magis aperte mSjdmS aperte, etc. 

176. A few adverbs thus compared have no adjectives 
in use. Thus : — 

di^ long dititius dititissime 

saepe, often saepius saepissime 

* These adjectiyes of the second decleiision generally also hare adyerbs 
in -e ; as, firme; hnt alius and vidlentus haye only (diter and violenter, 
t Really nenter aoonsatiye of the adjeotiye. (Cf . 557, a, note.) 
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a. Two slightly irreg^ular forms are — 

bene, well (from bonus) meliiis optim§ 

magis (comp.), more (^m magnua) xnazime 

Note. Other adverbs are not compared, and will he treated later. 
(See 187, 292, 293, and 557.) 

PRONOUNS. 

177. Pronouns include the following classes : — 

(1.) Personals (^pronomina personalia^ : as, ego, I ; 
tu, thou ; including the reflexive (reJleinvuTn)^ sui^ of 
himself, etc 

(2.) Demonstratives (demonstrdtwa) i as, i«, he, 
that ; hiCy this. 

(3.) Intensives (intenslva^ : as, ipse, self ; Idem^ the 
same. 

(4.) Relatives (reldfiva^ : as, qui, who. 

(6.) Interrogatives (interrogdfiva) : as, quis, who ? 

(6.) Indefinites (indefimta) : as, aliquis, some one 
or other ; quidam, some (particular) one. 

(7.) PosSESSiVES (possessiva') : as, metis, my ; cuius, 
whose ? 

(8.) Patrials (^patrialia') : as, nostras, of our coun- 
try. 

Personals. 

178. The personal pronouns are thus declined ; — 

Singular. 

Nom. egfS, I. tii, thoa, you. 

Gen. mei, of me. tul, of thee, you. 

Dat. mihi, to me. tibi, to thee, you. 

Ace. me, me. te, thee, you. 

Voc. tti, thou, you. 

Abl. me, with or by me. te, with or by thee, yon. 



PRONOUNS. — PERSONALS. - 


— DEMONSTRATIt^ 






Plural. 




Nom. 


n5s, we. 




v5s, ye, you. 


Gren. 


nostrum,* or 


nostri, 


vestrum, or vestrl, 




of ns. 




of you. 


Dat 


n5bi8, to us. 




vdbis, to you. 


Ace. 


n5s, us. 




v6s, you. 


Voc. 






vos, ye, you- 


AbL 


n5bis, with or 


by us. 


vobis, with or by you. 



n 



179. The reflexive pronoun is the same in both num- 
bers and in all genders. Thus : — 

Nom. 

Gren. e\xiy of himself, herself, itself, themsdves. 

Dat. fidbl, to himself, etc. 

Ace. 86 (sese), himself, etc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 86 (sese), with or by himself, etc 

a. The personal pronoun of the third person when not reflex- 
ive is supplied by the demonstratives, is^ ea, id^ and (more em- 
phatic) hicy haec, A&, or ille, ilia, Uliid, (See 180, below.) 

b. All the forms of the personal and reflexive pronouns, ex- 
cept tu and the plural genitives, sometimes add the sufifix -met 
for greater emphasis. Thus : egSmet, vosmet, semet. 

c. Tu has an emphatic form tute, and in old Latin tete is 
used as more emphatic for te. 

d. Ml is old and poetic for mihi. Mepte and med for mey 
ted for te, mis for met, and tis for iul, occur in the comic poets. 

NoTB. The peisonal and refleadye pronouns, with the intensire ipse, 
are the only pronouns in the strict sense (t. e., words used instecui o/* nouns). 
The iKMsessiyes and patrials are really adjectives, and the others are used 
as adjectiyes as well as pronouns. 

Demonstratives. 

180. The demonstrative pronouns are thus declined : — 

* Nostrum and vestrum are mostly confined to the partitive use (see 
Syntax, 354) ; nostn and vestrl are used for other relations. 
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is, he, that. 








Singular. 






M. 


p. 


N. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


Gen. 


eius 


eius 


eius 


Dat 


ei 


ei 


ei 


Ace. 


eum 


earn 


id 


AbL 


65 


e& 

Flural. 


e5 


Nom. 


ei (ii) 


esie 


ea 


Gen. 


e5rum 


earura 


e5rum 


D. &A. 


els(iis) 


eis(iis) 


eis(iis) 


Ace. 


e5s 


eSs 

hio, this. 
Singular. 


ea 


Nom. 


hio 


haec 


h5o 


Gen. 


hOius 


huius 


huius 


Dat. 


huio 


huio 


huio 


Ace. 


huno 


hano 


h§o 


AbL 


h5o 


hao 
Flural. 


hoo 


Nom. 


hi 


hae 


haeo 


Gren. 


h5rum 


h&ruzn 


horum 


D. & A. 


hifl 


his 


his 


Ace. 


h5s 


has 

iste, this, that 
Singular. 


haeo 


Nom. 


iste 


ista 


istud 


Gren. 


istius 


istius 


istius 


Dat 


iaiS. 


isti 


isti 


Ace. 


istum 


istam 


istud 


Abl. 


ista 


ista 


ista 





PBONOUNS. 


— DEMONSTRATIVES, 
Flural. 


V 


Nom. 


istL 


istaa 


ista 


Gen. 


istonim 


istarmn 


istSrum 


D.&A. 


iaiSa 


istis 


isGa 


Ace. 


istas 


istas 

ille, that. 
Sinffidar. 


ista 


Nom. 


iUe 


ilia 


illud 


Gren. 


illius 


ilHus 


illius 


Dat 


ilH 


ill! 


iUi 


Ace. 


ilium 


illam 


illud 


Abl. 


iUd 


iim 

Plural. 


1115 


Nom. 


ilK 


illae 


ilia 


Gen. 


illarum 


illarum 


illSnun 


D.&A. 


illTs 


illTH 


illTs 


Ace. 


ill5s 


illSs 


ilia 



a. The old form of iUe was olluSy and some cases from that 
form occur. Genitives and datives after the analogy of the 
regular forms in the first and second declensions are also f oond ; 
as, illae for iUlus and ilH, eas for el, hae for huic, etc. lilms, 
ibus, occm* for els ; and, as fem., eahus. In early Latm are found 
as nominative plural, eeis, ieisy eis, l, heis, his, heisce, hlsce. 

b. The interjection ecce, lo ! is compounded with ille, iste, and 
is in colloquial language; producing eccUlud, eccistam, ecca, 
eccum, eccds, etc. 

c. An intensive suffix -oe is added to various forms of the 
demonstratives, producing forms like huittsce, hance, horunce, 
illdce, istosce. Usee. 

d. When the interrogative ne is attached we have forms like 
hlcine, hascine, illascine, etc. 

e. Sometimes the e from -ce is dropped, producing from iste 
the following forms : — 
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Singular. Plural, 

IL F, If. H. F. K. 

N. istio istaeo isiao or istuc istaeo 



Ac. istuno istano ist5o or istuc istaeo 

Ab. ist5c istao ist5o 

Similar forms occur for iUe ; and horunc, kdrunc from Mc. 

f. The genitiye Ttiodi is combined with the genitive of the 
demonstratives to indicate of this or that kind. Thus : huius- 
modi or huiuscemodi, of this kind ; eiusmodi, of such a kind, 
that kind, etc. 

Note. It wiU be seen that Hie and iste are alike in their declensions, 
that luc diffeis from them only in having the c of the suffix -ce in certain 
forms, and that is differs only in the nominatiye sing^ular masculine and 
neuter, and the aecnsatiye singular neuter. 

Uses of the Demonstratives. 

181. (1.) ITicj this, is used to denote that which is near 
the speaker in thought, space, or time, or in a written or 
spoken sentence, and is sometimes called the demonstra- 
tive of the first person. 

(2.) Hie, that, is used to denote that which is far from 
the speaker, and is sometimes called the demonstrative of 
the third person. 

(3.) IstCy this, that, denotes that which is too far from 
the speaker for htc and too near for ille^ often marking 
that which is near, or, which concerns, the person addressed. 
It is therefore sometimes called the demonstrative of the 
second person. It frequently refers to a point under dis- 
cussion between two persons, or to an opponent in argu- 
ment, especially in law matters, and therefore sometimes 
implies contempt. 

(4.) When htc and ille are used to refer to two things 
in the same passage, htc more commonly refers to the 
thing last mentioned, and ille to the one first mentioned ; 
but if the one first mentioned is more important (i. e., 
nearer the thought of the speaker), htc refers to that, 
and Ule refers to the other. 
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(5.) The following examples will make these distinc- 
tions clearer : — 

Diutvus in h&c vtta esse non possum, I cannot stay longer in 
this life. 

Haec nostra studia ; lata ttca studia, these (are) onr par- 
suits, those your pursuits. 

UgS enim istuc ipsum vereor ne malum sit, non died carere 
sensu sed carendum esse, for I am afraid that this very thing is 
an evil ; I do not mean the being without sensation itself but 
the necessity of being so (Cic, Tusc, i., 12, 26). 

a. Q. Catulus, non antlqito illo more, sed h5c nostro eru^ 
ditics, Quintus Catnlus trained not in that old fashioned style, 
but in this of ours. 

Igndvia corpus hebetat, Idborfirmat; ilia mdturat senectu- 
tern, hie longam aduUscentiam reddit, inactivity dulls the phy- 
sical forces, work strengthens them ; the one hastens old age, the 
other prolongs youth. 

Melior est certa pax quam sperata victoria ; haeo in tua, 
ilia in deorum manu est, certain peace is better than victory 
hoped for ; the peace is in your hands, the victory in the hands 
of the gods. 

For l^e special uses of the demonstratiyes see Syntax, 450. 

Intensives. 
182. The intensive pronouns are thus declined : — 





ipse, self. 






Singular. 




H. 


p. 


N. 


N.&V. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


Gen. ipi^us 


ipi^us 


ipsius 


Dat ipsi 


ipsi 


ipsi 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsimi 


AbL ipsa 


ips& 

Plural. 


ipsa 


N.&V. ipsI 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. ipsorum 


ipsixuxn 


ipsarum 


D. &A. ipsis 


ip£^ 


ipsis 


Ace. ipsds 


ips§B 


ipsa 
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Idem, 


the same. 








Singular. 




N.&V. 


Idem 




eadem 


idem 


Gen. 


eiusdem 




eiusdem 


eiusdem 


Dat 


^dem 




eidem 


eidem 


Ace. 


emidem 




eandem 


idem 


AbL 


e5dem 




eadem 


e5dem 






Plural. 




N.&V. 


eidem (ildem) 


eciedem 


eadem 


Gen. 


e5rundem 




earundem 


earundem 


D. & A. 


eisdem 




eisdem 


eisdem 




(iisdem) 




(iisdem) 


(iisdem) 


Ace. 


e5sdem 




e&sdem 


eadem 



a. Tsdem and idem occur as nominative plural masculine, 
and other rare forms are occasionally met. See Buecheler's 
Grundriss. 

Note. It will be seen that ipse is declined like iste and ille except in 
the nominative and accusative singolar neater, and in having a vocative. 
Idem is formed from is with the demonstrative soffix -dem. 

Relatives, iNTESBoaATivES, and Indefinites. 

183. The relative qu% who, the interrogative quis Cqut)^ 
who, and the indefinite quis (j'wi), any one, are formed 
from the same stem, and most of their forms are the 
same. The indefinite quis occurs chiefly with the particles 
si, nisi, ni, num ; otherwise the compound cUiquis takes 
its place. 

184. The relative qui, the interrogative quia, and the 
indefinite aliquis are thus declined : — 

qui, who. quis, who? 

Singular. 





M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Nom 


qui 


quae 


quod 


quis (qui) 


quae 


quid (quod) 


Qen. 


oOius 


cuius 


oiliius 


cuius 


cuius 


cuius 


Dat. 


ouit 


oui 


oui 


cui 


cui 


cui 


Aoc. 


quern 


quam 


quod 


quem 


quam 


quid (quod) 



Abl. qud (qui) qua (qui) qud (qui) qud (qui) qua (qui) quo (qui) 
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Plural 





H. 


F. 


N. 


Norn* 


qm 


quae 


quae 


Gen. 


qudmm 


QQAFUZQ 


quomm 


D.&A. 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


Aoc 


QUdS 


quas 


quae 



a. The indefinite quia is declined just like the interrogatiye. 

aJiquis, any, some. 
SingtUar. 

M. F. N. 

Norn. aliquis (aliqiii) aliqua aliquid (aliquod) 

Gren. alicuius alicuius alicuius 

Dat. alictii alioiii aliotii 

Ace. aliquem aJiquazn aliqtiid (aliquod) 

AbL aliquo aliqua aliqu5 



Nom. aliqui 
Gen. aliqudrum 
D. & A. aliquibus 
Ace. aliqu5s 



Flural, 

aliquae aliqua 

aliquarum aliqudrum 

aliquibus aliquibus 

aliquSs aliqua 



b. In the interrogative and indefinite pronouns the forms quisj 
quid, aliquis, aliquid, are nsed substantively, the forms qm, 
quod, aliqui, aliquod, adjeetively. 

c. The ablative form qui is ako occasionally found as a plural. 
Its chief use is as an ablative of manner (see 410), meaning 
" how ? *' or combined with cum ; as, qulcum, with whom. 

d. Old forms for the dative and ablative plural are queis and 
quls. 

e. Quia is sometimes found as a feminine in the comic writers, 
and even as a neuter. So the compounds — quisque, each ; quis- 
nam, who in the world ; and quisqtcam, any one, are found as 
feminines. 

/. When two only are referred to, uier (see 146 and 146), 
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not q^is, is the mterrogative used. So uterque means " each " 
(of two), quisquey ^^ each ** (of several). 

NoTX. It wiU be noticed that the aboye three pronooiis bore f onus with 
ft- stems, with o- stems, and with i- stems. 

186. There are two compound relative pronouns, qui- 
cumque and quisquis^ meaning ^' whoever." Qmcumque 
is declined like qui, Quisquia is used only in certain 
forms, as follows : — 

Singular. 

M. F. V, 

Norn, quisquis (quisquis) quidquid (quioquid) 

Ace. quemquem quidquid (quioquid) 

AU. qu5qu5 quftqu& qu5qu5 

Plural, 

Norn, quiqui 

Dat quibusquibus 

a. Modi is joined to quisquis, as to the demonstratives, but 
in an old form of the genitive, cuicuimodl, of whatever kind. 

b. Indefinite interrogatives are formed from quis by various 
particles ; as, ecquis, numquis, any one ? Quisnam, who, pray ? 
is emphatic for quis. These words are common only in certain 
cases, and are often written as two words. The feminine nomi- 
native singralar and nenter nominative and accusative plural 
generally end in quOy not gpme. 

c. So various quasi-compounds are formed from the indefinite 
quis ; as, siquis, liequis, often written separately ; quUibet, 
quimsy quispiam, quisquam, quldam, with quisque, each, and 
umisquisque, each and all. They are all declined like quisj but 
quisquam is not used in the feminine nor in the plural, and 
quiyinami has in the plural only the feminine nominative quue- 
piam. A form unumquidquid occurs in Plautus and Lucretius. 

d. The order of the indefinite pronouns from less to greater 
definiteness is as follows : — 
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quisquam, any one whatever. 

quilibet, > 

- - y any you please. 
quivis, ^ J '' *^ 

quis, any. 

aXiquis, some one or other, any one. 

quispiam, some one. 

quidam, some particular one. 

NOTB. Quo- was the old form of spelling for OU- in these pronouns 
(cf. 59, c), so that we find in inscriptions and in Plantns and Terence quoius 
(originally trissyl.), and then quoius (dissyl.), for dh'ti*, quo* for cut, quoivia 
for cmvtSf etc. 

For the use of indefinite prononns, see Syntax, 454 ff. 

POSSESSIVES. 

186. (1.) Possessives are formed from the personal 
pronouns (including the reflexive), and from the inter- 
rogative (and relative). Thus: meus^ my; tuus^ thy, 
your; suus, his, hers, etc.; nostevj our; vester^ your; 
cuius (relative and interrogative), whose. 

(2.) They are declined regularly, meus, mea, meum, 
etc. ; noster, nostra, nostrum, etc. : except that the voca- 
tive singular masculine of meus is generally mi (other- 
wise meus like nominative) ; the others have no vocative. 

a. Cuius is used only in a few forms, as follows : — 

Sing. Flural. 

M. F. N. F. 

Nom. cOius cuia cOium cOiae 

Ace. c^um cQiam ctiias 

AbL cuia 

h. The suffixes -met and (chiefly in the ablative) -pte are 
sometimes annexed to the possessives to give them emphasis. 
Thus : tulsmet^ medpte, etc. 

Note. Old forms of the g^enitiye plnral of the possessiye prononns in 
-urn for -onixn occur in comedy ; as, meum, vostrum^ Sovos, sova, sovom, 
are fonnd in inscriptions, for suWy sua, suum. The older spellings of cuius, 
-a, 'Um, were quoius, -a, -urn (originaUy trissyl.), quoius, -a, -urn (dissyl.) 
(cf. 185, note). 
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Patrials. 

188. The patrials are formed from the stems of the 
possessives nosier and cuiuSj and indicate the country 
to which one belongs. Thus : nostras^ of our country ; 
cuids^ of what country ? 

a. They are declined regularly like adjectives of one ending : 
nostras, nostratis, etc., but are used only in certain forms, as 
follows : — 

Singular, Plural, 

N. nostras oulas (quoias) nostrates nostratia ouiatSs (m.) 

G. nostaratis ouiatis 

Ac. otliatem (m.) 

Ab. nostrfitibas 

Nostratis and cuidtis also occur as nominatives. 

Note. A form vestrds, of your country, is given by Priscian and other 
ancient gpramma 



VEBBS. 

189. Verbs are either transitive (trdnsitlva) or in- 
transitive (intrdnsitlva').* 

190. A transitive verb marks an action as directly 
applied to an object ; as, videt leonem^ he sees the lion. 

191. An INTRANSITIVE Verb denotes a state or marks 
an action as not directly applied to any object ; f as, sto^ 
I stand ; dormit^ he is sleeping ; veniunt^ they come. 

192. To verbs belong voice (^genusf)^ mood (modus}, 
TENSE (tempus^j PERSON (persono), and number (nu- 
merus). 

* Sdentifically, we should not speak of verbs themselves as transitiye or 
intransitiye, bntof transitive and intransitive uses of a verb. 

t An intransitive verb is sometimes accompanied by an apparent object, 
which is, however, really an adverbial modifier ; as, " I slept (for) three 

X So called from a false analogy with gpender in nouns. 
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Voice. 

193. (1.) Voice is distinguished as active (^dctivurn) 
or PASSIVE (^passwurn). 

(2.) The ACTIVE voice represents the subject as acting. 
Thus : Caesar Gallos vicit^ Caesar conquered the Gauls. 

(3.) The PASSIVE voice represents the subject as acted 
upon. Thus: GalU a Caesare vicfi sunt^ the Gauls 
were conquered by Caesar. 

a. In some languages there is also a special form to represent 
the subject as acting upon itself. This is called a middle voice. 
The Latin passive seems to have been at first of this kind, and 
a few instances of the use survived in classical times. Thus : 
Androgen galeam clipelque Inslgne decorum induitury he puts 
on the helmet of Androgens and his beautifully ornamented 
shield (Verg., Ae,, ii., 392). 

h. The place of the middle voice is generally supplied, how- 
ever, by the active with a reflexive pronoun. Thus : pdmls se 
arbos induity the tree clothes itself with fruit (see Verg., G., iv., 
143) ; quocuTTique te animd et cogitatione converteris (future 
perfect), whithersoever you turn in mind and thought (Cic, de 
Or., i., 2, 6). 

194. Intransitive verbs have as such only the active 
voice. In Latin, however, they may be used impersonally 
in the passive. (See 318, 3, and 387.) 

195. Some verbs, having the form of the passive, have 
the meaning of the active. They are called deponents 
(deponentid^,* Thus : sequor^ I follow ; morior, I die. 

a. The deponents are really remnants of the middle voice, as 
may be seen by the etymological meaning of many of them ; as, 
recordovy I remind myself (hence "remember"). 

196. Four verbs have the active form in the tenses 
from the present stem, and the passive form in their other 

* From deponOf lay aside, because they liave laid aside the active form 
and l^e passive meaning. 
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parts, but all with active meaning. They are called semi- 
deponents (^semi-deponentia^. 

a. They are : audeo, dare ; fidd, trust (with its compounds) ; 
gaudedy am glad ; and soleo^ am wont. 

Mood. 

197. There are three moods : the indicative (indices 
fivu8)y the SUBJUNCTIVE (^suhiunctwus)^ and the impera- 
tive (imperdtlvus). 

NoTB. The infinitiye is also often reckoned among the moods, bnt it is 
really a yerbal nonn, and according to the best usage at present is treated 
-with the other noun parts of the verb. (See 202 and 203.) 

198. (1.) The INDICATIVE is used to speak of things as 
they ai-e, to assert, deny, or question a fact. Thus : venioj 
I come ; audlsne^ do you hear? 

(2.) The SUBJUNCTIVE is used to speak of things as 
they seem in the mind, to represent ideas or notions. Thus 
the subjunctive expresses a purpose, a wish, a supposition, 
etc. Examples ai*e : — 
Ftierum misU qui diceret, he sent a boy to say. 
Utinam pater adesset, oh, that my father were here. 
Faciat ille si eum roges, he would do it if yoa should ask him. 

a. The difference between the indicative and the subjunctive 
is perhaps most clearly seen in the expression of a cause. 
Thus: — 
Indicative : HSc dixit quod verum erat, he said this because it 

was true ; 
Subjunctive : HSc dixit quod verum asset, he said this because 

(as he thought) it was true.* 

(3.) The IMPEBATIVE is used to express a command or 
exhortation. Thus : haec ntintiate regl vestro, tell this to 
your king ; amS inimlcds tuos^ love your enemies. 

* The pppil should be cautioned against supposing that the subjunctiye 
implies that a thing is not a fact. It expresses only as an idea a thing 
which also may be a fact or may not. 
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Tense. 

199. There are six tenses : the present Qpraesens)^ 
iBfPERFECT (imperfectum)^ future (^futurura)^ perfect 
(^perfectuni)^ pluperfect (^plusquamperfecttirn)^ and 
FUTURE PERFECT (^futuTum exdctum). 

a. The Latin tenses correspond in general to the English 
tenses of the same names, hut are used more strictly. It should 
he noticed also that the Latin imperfect is mostly confined to the 
progressive sense (was doing, having, etc.), while the Latin per- 
fect serves generally for the English imperfect as well as per- 
fect. 

b. When the Latin perfect corresponds to the English perfect 
it is called the perfect definite or present perfect ; when 
it corresponds to the English imperfect it is called the histori- 
cal PERFECT. 

200. The tenses are divided into — 

(1.) Primary or principal tenses: present, perfect 
definite, and the two futures. 

(2.) Secondary or historical tenses : imperfect, his- 
torical perfect, and pluperfect. 

a. Only the indicative has all six tenses ; the subjunctive has 
no future ; the imperative has only the present and the future, 
the latter expressing the command more gently. 

Number and Person. 

201. There are two numbers, singular and plural, 
as in nouns, -and three persons, the first denoting the 
speaker, the second denoting the person spoken to, and 
the third denoting the person or thing spoken of. 

a. The imperative has in the present only the second person, 
in the future the second and third persons. 

Noun and Adjective Forms of the Verb. 

202. (1.) The three moods with their various tenses, 
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numbers, and persons, form what is called the finite 
VERB (verhumfimtuni). 

(2.) The verb has also three noun forms and two ad- 
jective forms, as follows : — 

a. Noun forms : Infinitive {Inflnltivtis), 

Gerund {gerundium). 
Supine (supmum). 

b. Adjective forms : Participle {partidpium). 

Gerundive (geruncHvum). 

Note. These five parts are sometimes classed together as the verbum 
infimtum. 

203. (1.) The infinitive is chiefly used as a neuter 
noun in the nominative or accusative singular. Thus : — 

Mumdnum est erraxe, to err is human. 

In animo haheo Romam Ire, I intend to go to Rome. 

(2.) The infinitive is also used in certain special con- 
structions (see 530 flf.), and has three tenses, present, per- 
fect, and future. Thus : — 

Pres. dicere, to say. 

Perf . dlxisse, to have said. 

Fut dicturus esse, to be on the point of saying. 

204. The gerund is a noun of the second declension 
(stem ending in -ndo-), used only in the oblique cases of 
the singular. The infinitive supplies its nominative. 
Thus: — 

Ven€Uidi causa, for the sake of hunting ; fessus venandd, 
weary with hunting. 

But : scUubre est venari, hunting is healthful. 

205. The supine is a noun of the fourth declension 
(stem ending in -tu-) used only in the accusative and ab- 
lative singular. Thus : — 

Venio rog&tum, I come to ask (for asking). 
Difficile intellectu, hard to understand (in the understand- 
ing of it). 

For the syntax of the supine see 553 ff. 
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206. There are three pakticiples; the present ac- 
tive, the FUTURE ACTIVE, and the perfect passive. 
Thus: — 

Pres. Act. dicens, saying. 

Fut. Act. dicturus, on the point of saying. 

Perf. Pass, dictus, said (having been said). 

a. The perfect participle of deponent verbs generally has an 
active meaning ; as, secutus, having followed. So also the per- 
fect participle of Uie following f oar verbs : — 

eenoy dine ; cenatuSy having dined. 

iuroy swear ; iurdtus, having sworn. 

poto, drink ; potiis^ having drank. 

prandeo, breakfast ; prdnstis, having breakfasted. 

207. (1.) The gerundive is an adjective of the first 
and second declension (having the same stem as the ge- 
rund). Thus: amandus^ docendus, 

(2.) Used to agree with a subject in the nominative or 
accusative, it denotes necessity or obligation. Thus : — 

Docendus est puer, the boy mast be taaght. 

Vir venercuidus, a man to be revered. 

I>ixit id faciendum esse, he said it mast be done. 

(3.) In other situations the idea of obligation is more 
hidden. Thus : — 

Ad pdcem petendajn ventt, he came to ask for peace (t. e., 
with regard to the peace to be asked for). 

Urbis condendae cansUium^ the design of founding a city. 

a. In late Latin the gerandive became a fatare passive 
participle. Fadendus woald then mean merely " on the point 
of being done.*' 

Conjugation. 
Tense-Stems. 

208. Three special stems — the present stem, the 
PERFECT stem, and the perfect participle stem — are 
distinguished in the verb. 
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209. From the present stem are formed in both 
voices the present, imperfect, and future in all the moods ; 
also the present infinitive, the present participle, and the 
gerund and gerundive. 

210. From the perfect stem are formed, in the active 
voice only, the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
tenses, and the perfect infinitive. 

211. From the perfect participle stem is formed 
the perfect participle passive, which with the parts of 
esse^ to be, forms in the passive voice those tenses which 
in the active are formed from the perfect stem. 

a. The siipine has a (noun) stem of its own, and the fature 
participle has a derivative (adjective) stem. The future infinitive 
active is formed by the future participle with esse. The future 
infinitive passive is formed by the supine with Irl (the present 
infinitive passive of Ire, to go).* 

b. The supine and the perfect and future participles, though 
not connected in derivation, have a mechanical similarity of 
basis which helps to fix them in the mind. 

Thus: — 



Perf . Part. 


Sopine. 


Put. Part. 


rectus 


Tectum 


teeturus 


eastis 


caisum 


casurus 


fLexus 


fLexum 


fLexurus 


monitt^ 


monitt^m 


momturtis 


amatt^ 


Mnaitum 


amaiturus 



* The parts here mentioned, together with the perfect participle and the 
tenses formed by it, hare been commonly g^nped together and derived 
from a so-called supine stem. It has seemed best to give up this -wholly 
unscientific point of view, but not to depart further from the traditional 
explanation of tiie verb forms. The pupil i^ould be warned, however, 
tiiat this explanation is true only of the apparent structure of the verb in 
its developed state as met in literature. Many of the tenses which seem 
to beloi^ to the same stem have in reality very varied origins. For 
instance, the imperfect subjunctive probably does not belong to the present 
stem at all, but grew from the same form as the perfects in -si. 
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212. The f oUowing table shows the tenses formed from 
eachof the stems: — 

PRESENT STEIC 
ACnVM. PAStuvB. 

Indicative Pres^ Imp^ Future, Pres.j Imp.j Future. 
Subjunctive " " " " 

Imperative <* una 

Infinitive « " 

a 

Gerund. Gerundive. 



Participle 



PERFECT STEM. PERF. PART. STEM. 

AOnVB. PASSIV*. 

Indicative Perf.y Flup.y FuL Ferf. Perf.y Flup., Fut. Ferf. 

Subjunctive « 

Infinitive " " 

Participle " 

Future part, with 6ss6= Future Infin. Active. 
Supine " Iri = " " Passive. 

Personal Endings. 
213. The finite forms of the verb have the following 

PERSONAL ENDINGS:* — 

(1.) Indicative (except perfect) and Subjunctive. 

ACTIVIS. PASSIVE. 

Sififf. Ist Fers. -m or -r 

2d Fers. -s -ris (shortened -re) 

Sd Fers. -t -tur 

Plur. 1st Fers. -mus -mur 

2d Fers. -tis -mini 

Sd Fers. -nt -ntur 

* These peTSonal endings are regarded nsnally as remnants of the 
personal pronoun forms. But see Brogmann in Handbuch der AUertutM- 
wis8.y iLy p. 72, § 106. 
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(2.) Perfect indicative active.* 


Singular. 

1st Pers. 

2d Pers. -sti 
3d Pers. -t 


Plural. 
-mus 
-stis 
-Srunt (shortened -Sre) 


(3.) Imperative. 




PRESENT. 


FUTURE. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Sing. 2d Pers. -re 

SdPers. 
Plur. 2d Pers. -te -mini 

MPers. 


ACnVB. PASSIVE. 

-t5 -tor 

-t5 -tor 

-tote 

-iit5 -ntor 



214. The ENDINGS of the noun and adjective forms 
of the verb are as follows : — 

ImunnvEs. Pabticiples. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Ppes. -re -ri (-i in Sd conj. ) t -ns (-ntls) 

Perf. -isse -tu» (-a, -um) esse -tus, -a, -tun 

Fat. -tOms (-a, -tun) esse -torn iri -turns, -a, -tun 

Gebukdive and Gebxtvd. 
-ndus, -a, -tun, «te. 

SUPIKE. 

-tiun, -ApSl 

215. sum, I am, is conjugated as follows : — 
Pres. Stem es- Perf. Stem fa- 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

smn, I am. sumus, we are. 

es, thou art. estis, you are. 

est, he is. sunt, they are. 

* The apparently different endings of the perfect indicative are dne to 
the mixed origin of that tense, and can be best explained elsewhere, 
t Sometimes -rier (4er). 



/:. 
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nCPEBFECT. 

erajn, I was. er&nus, we were. 

er§43, thou wast eratis, yon were, 

erat, he was. erant, they were. 

FDTUBE. 

era, I shall he. erimus» we shall be. 

eris, thoa wilt be. eritis, yon will be. 

eritk he will be. erunt, they will be. 

PERFECT. 

fui, I haye been. fuimus, we have been, 

fuisti, thou hast been. fuistis, you have been, 

fuit, he has been. fuerunt (-re), they have been. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fuerajn, I had been. fueramus, we had been, 

fueras, thou hadst been. f uer&tis, you had been, 

fuerat, he had been. fuerant, Uiey had been. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

fuerS, I shall have been. fuerimus, we shall have been, 

fueris, thoa wilt have been. f ueritis, you will have been, 
f uerit, he will have been. fuerint, they will have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT. imperfect. 

sim i^mus essem essSinus 

EOS intis esses essetis 

sit sint esset essent 

PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

fuerim fuerimus fuissem fuissemus 

fueris f ueritis fuisses fuissetis 

fuerit fuerint fuisset fuissent 

Impbratite Mood. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

es, be thou, este, be ye. esto estote 

esta sunto 



CONJUGATION OF SUM AND POSSUM. 
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futOrus, -a» -mn, on the point 
of being. 



iNFiNinvBS. Pabticiplk, 

Pres. esse, to be. 

Perf. fuisse, to have been. 

Fat. f uturus esse or fore, 

to be on the point of 

being. 

a. It will be seen that the parts of stim are from two differ- 
ent roots, Ves for the tenses from the present stem, the e dis- 
appearing in varioos forms, and s between two vowels becoming 
r (see 67) ; and V/w for the other forms. Ftteraifij Juissenij 
etc., are compounded of both roots. 

b. A present participle sens is seen in the componnds, absens 
and praesens. 



c Old forms are — 
Present Subj. 

Lnperf. Subj. 
Perfect Subj. 
Pluperf. Subj. 
Perf. Indie 
Fat. Indie. 



siem, sies, siet, sient. 

f uam, fufts, foat, fu€uit. 

f orem, fores, f oret, forent. 

fuverint. 

fuvisset. 

fuvimus. 

escit, escunt.* 



d, Frosum, am profitable, retains the original d of the prepo- 
sition where the simple verb begins with a voweL Thas : 
prdsurrtj prodes, prodesty etc. 

216. possum^ ccHnpoimded of potis^ able, and sum^ is 
conjugated as follows : — 

Indicative Mood. 



Singtdar. 
possum, I can. 
potes, thoa canst, 
potest, he can. 



PRESENT. 

Plural. 
possumus, we can. 
poteetis, yoa can. 
possunt, they ean. 

* Beally inoeptiTe preBeoto. 
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IMFEBFECT. 

poteram, I coold. poterSmus, we could, 

poterte, thou coaldst poteratiSy yoa could, 

poterat, he could. poterant^ they could. 

FUTURE. 

poter5, I shall be able. poterimus, we shall be able, 

poteris, thou wilt be able. poteritis, you will be able, 
poterit, he will be able. poterunt, they will be able. 

PERFECT. 

I>otui, I have been able potuimus, we have been able 

(could). (could). 

potuisti, thou hast been able potuistis, you have been able 

(couldst). (could). 

potuit, he has been able potuenint (-re), they have 

(could). been able (could). 

PLUPERFECT. 

potueram, I had been able, potueramus, we had been 

able. 
potuer§43, thou hadst been potuer&tis, you had been able. 

able, 
potuerat, he had been able, potuerant, they had been able. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

potuero, I shall have been potuerimus, we shall have been 
able. able. 

potueris, thou wilt have been potueritis, you will have been 
able. able. 

potuerit, he will have been potueiint, they will have been 
able. able. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT. imperfect. 

Singular. Plural, Singular. Plural, 

possim possimus possem possemus 

posi^ possitis posses possetis 

possit possint posset possent 
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PEBFECT. PLUPEBFECT. 

potuerim potuerimus potuissem potuissimus 
potueris potueritis potuisses potuissetis 

potuerit potueiint potuisset potuissent 

(No Imperative.) 

Infinitives. Pabticiple 

Pres. posse (used only as adjective). 

Perf . potuisse Pres. potens 

a. Rare forms are — 
Pres. Indie, potessont. 

Pres. Subj. potessim, potessit ; possiem, possiSs, 

possiet. 
Imper. Subj. potessem. 
Pres. Infin. potesse. 

b. With a passive infinitive are sometimes found — 

potestur, poter&tur, possetur. 

The Foub Conjugations. 
217. Kegular Verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
distinguished by the vowel before the ending (-re) of 
the present .infinitive active. Thus : — 

Conjugation. Infinitive. VoweL* 

I. amare a. 

II. monere §. 

III. regere f ©• 

lY. audire L 

a. The four conjugations are produced by the union of pre- 
cisely the same endings with different kinds of verb-^tems, and 
are therefore strictly only one conjugation. Verbs with stems 
in &- belong to the first conjugation, those with stems in §- to 
the second, those with consonant or u- stems to the third, and 
those with stems in I- to the fourth. 

* This Yowel is sometimes called the chabactbbistio. 
t See first footnote, page 100. 
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b. Between the verb-stem and the ending in the tenses from 
the present stem there is a vowel called the thematic vowel. 
This vowel contracts with the stem vowel in the first, second, 
and f onrth conjugations, producing &, e, i, respectively. In the 
third conjugation it appears as u (older o) before a nasal (m 
and n), and as e (often weakened to i) before other consonants.* 

Formation of the Three Tense-Stems. 

218. (1.) In the first and fourth conjugations, and in 
the few corresponding verbs of the second, the stems show 
the following formations : — 

a. Present stem is the verb-stem contracted with the thematic 

vowel. 

b. Perfect stem is present stem -}- v. 

c. Perfect participle stem is present stem -|~ to. 
Thus: — 

am&re Vajn ain&- am&v- am&to- 

flere Vfle(v) fie- flev- fleto- 

audire Vaud audi- audiv- audito- 

(2.) But in the second conjugation most verbs form the 
perfect stem directly from the root, v then appearing 
as u after the root-consonant; their perfect participle 
stem is also formed directly from the root and" frequently 
has an intervening i before the ending. Thus : — 
docere Vdoc doce- doou- docto- 

monere Vmon mone- monu- xnonito-t 

219. (1.) In the third conjugation the present and 

* The third conjugation is the oldest, and shows the nonn origin of the 
infinitive most plainly, namely, that it is really the dative or locative of a 
noun like genus or plgnus, dative generi and pigneri. Old forms of the 
dative in 8 occur in inscriptions. 

t The origin of this i is uncertain. It may be the thematic vowel, or in 
some oases a parasitic vowel (see 64), or, which is perhaps most likely, it 
may have been weakened from e ; as, monetum, morUI'tum, monitum. Words 
like obsoletus and moneta, with the series of nouns in -etum, — mnetuniy quer- 
cituniy etc., — beside forms like mereto in inscriptions, support this last 
view. 
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perfect stems present various pecnliarities which can best 
be treated in detail later. The commonest forms m per- 
fect stem are those in a^ and those which have the same 
form as the present stem, or only lengthen the stem-voweL 
(2.) The perfect participle stem is formed from the 
root except in the case of the derivative u- verbs, where 
it is formed from the stem with the vowel lengthened. 
The t often appears euphonically as s. Thus : — 

regere Vreg rege- rex- recto- 

fundere Vfud funde- fud- ftiso- 

statuere Vsta status statu- statiito- 



Principal Farts. 

220. The principal parts of a Latin verb are the 
Present Indicative, Present Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, 
and Perfect Participle. In the case of passive and depo- 
nent verbs the perfect participle is not counted, being in- 
cluded in the perfect indicative. 

Note. The principal parts are so called because they furnish the key 
to the conjugation of the whole verb. The present indicative names the 
verb. The present infinitive is also used to name the verb, as in English, 
but its more important function is to show to which conjugation the verb 
belongs. The three stems are shown by the infinitive, the perfect, and the 
I>erfect participle. 

221. The principal parts in the four conjugations are 
as follows : — 



Conjugation. 


Pre8.Ind. 


Pros. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


Perf. Part 


I. 


amo 


am&re 


amSvi 


amatus 




fleo 


flere 


flevi 


fletus 


II. 


doce5 


docere 


docui 


doctus 




mone5 


monere 


monm 


monitus 




reg5 


regere 


rexi 


rectus* 


III. 


f unda 


fundere 


fadi 


fusus* 




( statud 


statuere 


statu! 


statutus * 


IV. 


audid 


au(Hre 


audivi 


auditus 



* These examples show, of course, only a few of the stem forms in this 
conjugation. 
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INFLECTION. 



22S. ACTIVE VOICE. 

I. Conjagation. II. Conjugation. 

am&re, flere, monere, 

to love to weep to pat in mind 

Principal Parts. 

Pres. Ind. 
Pres. Infin. 
Perf. Ind. 
Perf. Part. 



Singular 



Plural 



Singular 



Plural 



Singular 



Plural 



am5 


flea 


moneS 


amare 


flere 


monere 


amavi 


flevi 


monui 


am&tus 


fletus 


monitus 


Indicative Mood. 




PRESENT TENSE. 




am5 


fle5 


mone5 


am&s 


fles 


mones 


amat 


flet 


monet 


amamus 


flemus 


monemus 




fletis 


monStis 


ameuit 


flent 

IMPERFECT. 


monent 


amSibam 


flebam 


monebam 


amab&s 


fleb&s 


monebS49 


am&bat 


flebat 


monebat 


amfib&mus 


flSbSmus 




amab&tis 


flebatis 


monebatis 


am&bant 


flebant 

FUTURE. 


monSbant 


am&b5 


fleba 


xnonebS 


am&bis 


flebis 


monebis 


am&bit 


flebit 


monSbit 


amS.biinus 


fl§bimtis 


monebimuB 


am&bitis 


flebitis 


monSbitis 


aznabunt 


flebunt 


monebunt 



BEGULAB PAKADIGMS OF CONJUGATION. 
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regere, 
to rule 



regd 
regeve 
rezi 
rectus 



regd 
regis 
regit 

regimus 

regitis 

regunt 



regebam 

regeb&s 

regebat 

regebamus 

regebatis 

regebcmt 



ACTIVE VOICE, 
m. Conjugation. IV. Conjugation, 

oapere, venire, audire, 



to take 



to come 



Principai. Pabts. 

oapi5 venia 

oapere venire 

oSpi v§nl 

oaptus ventum * 

Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

oapid venid 



oapis 
capit 

oapimus 

capitis 

capiunt 



venis 
venit 

venimus 

venitis 

veniunt 



to hear 



audi5 
audire 
audivi 
auditus 



audiS 
audis 
audit 

audimus 

audltis 

audiunt 



UCPEBFECT. 

capiebanx veniSbam audiSbam 

capiebSs veniebas audiebfts 

capiebat veniebat audiebat 

capiebSmus venieb&mus audiebSmos 

capieb&tis venieb&tis audiebatis 

capiebant veniSbcmt audiebant 



FUTURE. 



regam 

reges 

reget 

regemus 

regetis 

regent 



capiam 

capies 

capiet 

capiemus 

oapietis 

capient 



veniam 

venies 

veniet 

veniemus 

venietis 

venient 



audi€un 

audies 

audiet 

audiSmus 

audietis 

audient 



* Used only impersonally, sinoe venire is an intranaitiTe yerb. (G£. 194.) 
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tRTLECnOH. 



Singular 


amftvl 

sm&vMS. 

am&vit 


ill 


monid 

monnisia 

monnit 


Plural 


amavistis 

amavemnt 

(-ere)* 


flevimns 
flevistds 
flevemnt 
(.ere) 


monnimns 

monuemnt 
(-ere) 




PLUPKRFBCT. 




Singular 


amavaram 

am&verfis 

amaverat 


fleveram 

flev^ras 

fleverat 


monneram 

monneras 

monnerat 


Plural 


amaverSmus 
amaverant 


fleveramus 

flever&tis 

fleverant 


monuer§mus 

monuer&tis 

monnerant 








Singular 


amaver5 
amaveris 


fleverd 
flevens 
fleverit 


monnerd _^ 

monneris 

monnerit 


Plural 


am&verimns 

am&veritis 

am&vermt 


fleverimns 

fleveritis 

flevermt 


monnerimus 

monneritis 

monnennt 




Subjunctive Mood. 






PBESENT. 




Singular 


amem 

ames 

amet 


fleam 

flete 

fleat 


moneam 

moneas 

moneat 


Plural 


amemas 

ametis 

ament 


fleamus 

fleatis 

fleant 


moneamus 

monefitis 

monecuit 



* The farms in -ere axe me in prose, except in the historiaiis. 
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PBBFECT. 




M .2 ."S 


c§pl 

cepisl^ 

cepit 


venI ' 
venis« 
venit ' 


aucHvi 

audlvisti 

audivit 


rezimus 
rezistis 
rezerunt 
(-ere)* 


cepimns 
cepistis 
ceperunt 
(-ere) 


vSnimus 
venistis 
venerunt 
(-ere) 


audlvimus 

audlvistis 

audlverunt 

(-ere) 




FLUPEBFECT. 




rezeram 

rexeras 

rezerat 


ceperam 

ceperas 

ceperat 


111 
III 


audlveram 

audiverSs 

aucHverat 


rezeramus 

rezeratis 

rezerant 


ceper&mus 

ceperatis 

ceperant 


veneramus 

veneratis 

venerant 


audlveramus 

aucHver&tis 

au^verant 




FUTUBE 


PEBFECT. 




rezerd 
rezeris 
rexerit 


ceperd 

ceperis 

ceperit 


venerd 
veneris 
venerit 


au(Hver5 
audiveris 
audiverit 


rezerimus 

rezeritis 

r§zerint 


ceperimus 

ceperitis 

ceperint 


venerimus 

veneritis 

venerint 


auiHverimus 

auiHveritis 

audlverint 




Subjunctive Mood. 






PBESENT. 






capiam 

capi&s 

capiat 


III 


flS flS flS 


Ilf 


capi&mus 

capiatis 

capiant 


veniamus 

veniatis 

veniant 


audiamus 

audi&tis 

audiant 



* The f onns in -Sre are rare In prose, except in the historians. 
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INFLECTION. 



SiDgdar amarem 
amSres 
amaret 

Pland amfiremtis 
amSretis 
amSrent 



IMFEKFECT. 

flerem 

fleres 

fleret 

fleremns 

fleretis 

flerent 



monSrem 

xnoneres 

xnoneret 

inoii§r§inii8 

xnoneretis 

monerent 



Singular amaverim 
amaveris 
am&verit 



Hupal 



amavenmus 

amaveritis 

am&verint 



FEBFECT. 

fieverim 

fieveris 

fleverit 

fieverimtis 

fleveritis 

fieverint 



monuenm 

monueris 

xnonuerit 

monueriiiitis 

monueritis 

monuerint 



PLUPERFECT. 



Singular amavissem 
am&visses 
amavisset 

Plural amavissemtis 
amavissetis 
amavissent 



fievissem 

fievisses 

flevisset 

fievissemus 

flevissetis 

fievissent 



monmssem 

xnonTiisses 

monuisset 

montdssemus 

xnonuissetis 

monuissent 



Sing. 2d Per. ain& 
Plor. 2d Per. amate 



Imfebative Mood. 

PRESENT. 

fle 
flete 



FUTURE. 

Sing. 2d Per. amatd flet5 

3d Per. amatd fletd 

Plor. 2d Per. am&t5te fletdte 

3d Per. aznanta flentd 



mone 
monete 



monetd 
moneta 

monetSte 
monentd 
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regerem 

regeres 

regeret 

regerSmus 

regeretis 

regerent 



IMPERFECT. 

oaperem vei^rem audirem 

caperSs venires audlres 

oaperet venlret aui^ret 

oaperemus vex^emus audiremus 

oaperetds venlrStis audiretis 

oaperent vei^rent audirent 



PERFECT. 



rezerun 

rezeris 

rezerit 

rexerimus 

rexeritis 

rexerint 



cepenin 

ceperis 

ceperit 

ceperimus 

ceperitis 

oeperint 



vSnerizn 

veneris 

venerit 



audlverim 

audlveris 

audlverit 



venerimus audiverimus 
veneritis audiveritis 
venerint audlverint 



PLUPERFECT. 



rexissem 


cepissem 


venissem 


auiHvissem 


r§xiss§s 


cSpisses 


veniss§s 


audivisses 


rexisset 


oepisset 


venisset 


audivisset 


rexissemns 


oepissemus 


venissSmns 


audiviss5mus 


rexissetis 


cSpissetis 


venissStis 


audiviss5tis 


rexissent 


cepissent 


venissent 


audivissent 




Imperative Mood. 










rege 


oape 


veni 


audi 


regite 


oapite 


venlte 


andite 




FUTURE. 




regitS 


capita 


venlta 


audita 


regitS 


capita 


venlta 


audita 


regitSte 


capitate 


venltate 


auditate 


reguntG 


capinnto 


veninnta 


audiunta 
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INFLECTION. 








iNFINinYES. 




Pres. 




flere 


monere 


Perf. 




flevisse 


monuisse 


Future 


am&turus 


fleturus 


monitOrus 




(-a^-uxn) 


esse {-CL, -um) esse 
Pabtigiplbs. 


(-a, -um) ee 


Pres. 


A.TTI&Tia 


flens 


monSns 


Future 


am&tOrus 


fletOrus 


monitOrus 




(-a,-um) 


(-a,-um) 
Gebund. 


(-a,-um) 


Gen. 




fiend! 


monendi 


D. &A. 


aznandd 


fiends 


monendd 


Ace. 




fiendum 
Supine. 


monendimi 


Ace. 




[fietum] ♦ 


monitum 


Abl. 


am&ta 


fieta 


monita 



22a PASSIVE VOICE. 

I. Conjugation. 11. Conjugation. 

Principal Pabts. 
Pres. Ind. amor dooeor f moneor 

Pres. Inf. amSrl docerl monerl 

Perf. Ind. am&tus sum doctus simi monitus sum 

Indicativb Mood, 
present. 



Singular amor 

amaris (-re)| 

am&tur 
Plural amfimur 

ftmS.TniriT 

amantur 



doceor moneor 

doceris (-re) moneris (-re) 

docetur monetur 

docemur monemur 

doceminl monemini 

dooentur monentur 

* Not found in aotnal use in the Latin that has come down to us. 

t Meanini^, I am taught. The actiye yoice is perfectly regnlar, and is 
omitted only because ^«o beside moneo furnishes a more instmotiye para- 
digm. 

X The forms in -re are rare in the present tense. 
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regere 
rexisse 
recturus 
(-a-,uzn) 

regens 
recturus 
(-a, -uzn) 

regendl 
regendd 
regendmn 

rectum 
rectCL 



iNFINinVES. 

oapere vei^re 

cepisse venisse 

captCbrus venturus 

(•^ -urn) esse (-a, -uzn) 

Pabticiples. 
capiens veniens 

captOrus venturus 
(-a, -um) (-a -um) 

Gerxtnd. 
capiendl veniendl 

capiendd veniendd 

oapiendum veniendum 

Supine. 
oaptrun ventum 

oaptCL ventCL 



m. Conj. 

regor 
regi 
rectus sum 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
IV. Conj. 

Principal Parts. 
capior audior 

cap! audiri 

captus sum auditus sum 

Indicativb Mood. 

PRESENT. 

regor capior audior 

regeris (-re) f caperis (-re) audMs (-re) 

regitur oapitur audltur 

regimur capimur audlmur 

regimini capimini audlmini 

r^runtur capiuntur audiuntur 



audire 
audivisse 
audlturus 
(-a,-um)esse 

audiens 
audlturus 
(-a,-imi) 

audiendi 
audiendd 
audiendimi 

audltum 
auditCL 



Deponent. 

miror* 

mir&rl 

mir&tussum 



miror 

miraris (-re) 
mir&tur 
mirSmur 

mTr5.Tn^nf 

mirantur 



* Meaning, J taonder at or admire. 

t The forms in -re are rare in the present tense. 
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INFLECTION. 



Singular am&bar 
aia&b§xis 

(-i^e) 
am&batur 

Flural am&b&miir 
am&bfiiniiil 
am&bantur 



IMPERFECT. 

docebar 
docebaris 

(-re) 
docebatur 
doceb&nmr 
docebfiminl 
dooebantur 



monebar 
xnonebaris 

(-re) 
xnonebatur 
monebamiir 
xnonebaminl 
monebantur 



FDTDBE. 



Singular am&bor 

am&beris (-re) 
amabitur 



nana 



Singular 



Plural 



am&bimur 
amftbimini 
am&buntur 

am&ttis 
(^-mn) 

am&tl 
(-ae,-a) 



docebor monebor 

doceberis (-re) moneberis (-re) 
dooebitur monebitur 

docebimiir xnonebimur 
dooebimini xnonebimini 
docebuntur monebuntur 



FEBFECT. 

dootus 
(-a,-um) 

dooiS 
(-ae,-a) 



PLUFEBFECr. 

Singular am&tus dootus 

(-a, -um) (-a, -mn) 



Haral 

Singular 
Plural 



am&tl 
(-ae,-a) 



dooiS 
(-ae,-a) 



PUTUBE PERFECT. 

axn&tus dootus 

(-a, -mn) (-a, -um) 



axn&l^ 
(-ae,-a) 



dooiS 
(-ae,-a) 



monitus 
(-a^ -mn) 

monitl 
(-ae,-a) 

monitus 
(-a,-mn) 

monitl 
(-ae,-a) 

monitus 
(.a,-um) 

monitl 
(-ae,-a) 
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regebar 
regebixis 

(.re) 
regebatur 
regebamur 
regeb&minl 
regebantur 



oapiebar 
capieb§xis 

(-re) 
oapieb&tur 
oapiebamur 



IMPERFECT. 

audiebar 
audiebaris 

(-re) 
audiebfttur 
audiebfimur 



oapiebatnini audiebamini 
oapiebantur audiebantur 



mirabar 
mirab§xis 

(-re) 
ZQlr&b&tur 
ZQlr&b&mur 
ZQir&b&miiil 
mlrftbantur 



FUTURE. 

regar capiar audiar xnir&bor 

regeris (-re) oapieris (-re) audieris (-re) mir&beris (-re) 

regetur capietnr audietur mir&bitur 

regemur oapiemur audiemur mir&biiniir 

regemini oapieminl audiemini xnir&bimlnl 

regentur oapientur audientur mir&buntur 



rSotus captos 
(-a, -um) (-a^ -um) 

r§ctl oapti 

(-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) 



PERFECT, 

auditus 



nuratus 



^^ ^^^ (sQxa 

(-a,-mn) (^ -mn) |^ 



audit! 
(-ae,-a) 

PLUPERFECT. 



est 
i suznus 

(-"'■*) (sunt 



mlr&tl 



rectus 



oaptus auditus 



xnir&tus 



(-a, -um) (-a, -um) (-a, -um) (-a, -um) J 



reram 



erat 



( erSmus 
rectt oaptI audlll mir&13 ) er&tis 

(-ae,-a) (-ae,-a) (-ae,-a) (-ae,-a) (erant 



{ QTO 

mir&tus > 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

rictus captus auditus xux««»v««» j . 
(-a,-um) (-a,.um) (-a,-um) (-a,-um)|^™ 

rectf oaptf axjudSH mlr&ia 5^^^^^?^ 

(-ae,-a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) (^^ 
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INFLECTION. 



SuBjuKcnvB Mood. 

PRESENT. 

Singular amer docear monear 

ameris (-re) docearis (-re) monearis (-re) 

ametur doceatur moneatur 

Floral amemur doceamur moneamiir 

ft.Tn5TninT doceamiiu xnoneamini 

amentur doceantur moneaatar 



Singular ainfirer 
ainfireris 

(-re) 
amaretur 



IMFERFECT. 

docerer 
docereris 

(-re) 
doceretur 



monerer 
monereris 

(.re) 
moneretur 



Floral 



am&remur 
am&reinini 
amarentur 



dooeremur 
doceremini 
docerentur 



moneremnr 
monereminl 
monerentur 



Singular am&tus 

(-a, -um) 



PERFECT. 

doctus 
(-a,-mn) 



monitus 
(-a, -mn) 



Floral 



am&il 
(-ae,-a) 



doctil 
(-ae,-a) 



moniiS 
(-ae,-a) 



Singular amatus 

(-a^-mn) 



PLUPERFECT. 

doctus 

(-a,-uin) 



xnonitos 
(-a, -mn) 



Floral 



amal^ 

(-ae,-a) 



docH 
(-ae,-a) 



moniti 
(-ae,-a) 
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SuBjuNcnvB Mood. 

PRESENT. 

regar oapiar audiar mirer 

reggris (-re) oapi&ris (-re) audi&ris (-re) mXreris (-re) 
reg&tur oapi&tur audiatur mXretur 



regSzniir oapifimur 
reg&minl oapifiminl 
regantur oapiantur 



regerer 
regereris 

(-re) 
regeretur 



caperer 
oaperSris 

(-re) 
caperetur 



audiftmur 
audi&minl 
audiantur 

IMPERFECT. 

audirer 
audireris 

(-re) 
audiretur 



regerimnr oai)eremtir 
regereminl oaperemini 
regerentur oaperentur 



audiremnr 
audlrSminl 
audirentur 



miremiip 

TnTrSnninT 

xnirentur 



mirfirer 
niir&reris 

(.re) 
mir&retur 

mXr&remiir 
mlrSxeminl 
mirSrentur 



PERFECT. 



rectus oaptus auditus miratus ( ^^ 

(-a, -mn) (-€^ -mn) (-a, -mn) (-a, -um) 1 

oap« audi« inira« 5^^^ 

(-ae,-a) (-ae,-a) (-ae,-a) (^, -a) |®J^^ 



rectS 



ressem 



PLUPERFECT, 

rSotus oaptus auditus xnir&tus j 

(-a,-uin) (-a,.um) (-a, -um) (-a,-um)|^^ 

reo« cap« audi« miraiS j essemus 

(.ae,.a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) (-ae, -a) | ^^^^« 
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INFLECriON. 



Imperative Mood. 





PRESENT. 






docere 


mon^re 


Flnr. 2P. ftTnamlnT 


FUTURE. 


monemini 


Sing. 2P.ain&tor 


docetor 


monetor 


3P.amator 


docetor 


monetor 


pi„-. op , 






3 P. amontor 


dooentor 
Infinitives. 


xnonentor 




dooeri 


moneri 


Perfect am&tus 


doctus 


monitus 


(-a,.mn) 


esse (-a, -mn) 


esse {-eL, -mn) esse 



Future am&tmn iri doctum iri 
Participles. 



monitmnlri 



Present 
Perfect 

Future 



am&tus doctns 

(-a,, mn) (-a, -mn) 



monitus 
(-a,-mn) 



Gerxtndivb. 

amandus docendus 

(-a,-mn) (-a^-mn) 



monendus 
(-a,-mn) 
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Imperative Mood. 



regere 


oapere 


audire 


mirSre 


regimini 


capiminl 


audimini 

FUTURE. 


TnTrftTnlnT 


regitor 


capitor 


auditor 


mir&tor 


regitor 


oapitor 


auditor 


nur&tor 



reguntor oapiuntor 



audiuntor mirantor 



iNFINrnVES. 



regi 
rectus 


oapl audiri 
oaptus au(Htus 


TTiTrari 
miratus 


(-a,-um) esse (-a, -um) esse (-^-um) esse 

1 


» (-a,, -um) esse 
rmiratumM* 


rectum M 


oaptumM audltumlri - 


1 miraturus 




1 
Participles. 


((-^-um)esse 
mir&tus 


rectus 


oaptus auditus 


(-a,.um) 


(-a,-uin) (-a,-uin) 


(-a,-um) 

miratOrus 

(-a,-um) 




Gerxtndive. 


regendDS 


oapiendus audiendus 


mirandus* 


(-a,-uin) 


(-€t,-uxn) (-€t,-uxn) 


(-a,-um) 

Gerund. 
mirandi, etc 

Supine. 
mXratxmi, etc. 



* The genmdire and the infinitiye in trf have passive meanings even in 
deponent yerbs. Thns : hie vir mtrandus est, this man must be admired ; 
dixit hoc nurdium trt, he said this wonld be wondered at. So also some- 
times the perfect participle. 



/<. 
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224. The following forms can always be recognized by 
the presence of certain letters : * — 

1. Imperf . indie, ba. 

2. Fut. indie, in 1st and 2d. conj., b not followed by a. 

3. Pres. sabj., f except in Ist conj., a before personal ending. 

4. ImperL sobj. is like pres. infin. -j^ personal ending. 

5. Plnperf. indie, ra. \ 

6. Plnperf. subj., isse -\- personal ending. > In the active. 

7. Peii. infin., isse. ) 

a. It will also be seen that the present imperative passive 
second person singular has the same form as the present infini- 
tive active. Fortheimore, that the sabjonctive present of the 
first conjugation resembles the future indicative of the third 
and fourth. 

b. The letters ri show that the form in which they occur is 
either future perfect indicative or perfect subjunctive active. 

The following points may be noted in addition to the rules of 
quantity given in 37-63. 

225. In the penultimate syllables of verb forms the 
following vowels before a single consonant are long : — 

a always (but see dare). 

e, except before r, and even then in the perfect indicative ac- 
tive and in the present subjunctive of the first conjugation and 
the future indicative of the third and fourth. 

i in the fourth conjugation and analogous forms. 

11, except in sumtis and volumtis (with their compounds), and 
the old forms quaesuTimSj aestumo^ etc (for later qwierimus^ 
ctestimo, etc.). 

* To trace the origin and development of these elements in yerb-f orms 
would require entering more fully into comparative philologfy than is i>ossi- 
ble or desirable in a school grammar. They may be found discussed in 
Max Engelhardt's Die IcUeimsche Konjugation nach den Ergebnissen der 
Sprachvergleichung, 

t The first person singular in the third and fourth conjugations cannot, 
however, be thus distinguished from the first person of the future indica- 
tive, as that also has the a. 
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a. The characteristics of the first, second, and fourth eonja- 
gations (a, e, i) are always long except when shortened in final 
syllables by the rules given in 46-50 ; that of the third conju- 
gation (e) is always short 

Remarks on tne Verb Forms. 

226. Many verbs belonging to a given one of the four 
conjugations (as shown by their present infinitive) form 
their perfect and perfect participle stems after the anal- 
ogy of some other conjugation. Thus : — 

seed seo&re seouI seotus 

pet5 petere pellvl pelltus 

inaned xnanere xnfinsl m&nsum (neut) 

venid venire veni ventum (neut.) 

Note. Such verbs are really mixtures of two verbs. Some of the 
forms of the root verbs (third conjugation) had disappeared, and their 
places were taken by derivative formations of the first, second, or fourth 
conjugation. The same mixture of forms accounts for the perfects in -Ul 
and participles in -itus, in the second conjugation. 

For lists of these irreg^ular formations see 233 ff. 

227. In the tenses formed from the present stem the 
following points should be noted : — 

a. (}riory rise, and (chiefly in verse) potior , gain possession 
of, though belonging to the fourth conjugation, have several 
forms of the third. Thus : — 

oreris, oritur, orimur, orerStur, orere. 
potitur, potimur, poll, poteremur, poterentur. 

5. On the other hand, morior, die, and some compounds of 
gradior, step, though of the third conjugation, have sometimes 
infinitives in -M, like the fourth. 

c. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation some- 
times has a form in -ibam, -ibas, etc. Thus : scibam, from 
scire, to know. 

d. The future in the fourth conjugation often has in early 
Latin a form in -Ibo, -ibis, etc. Thus : scibo. 

e. The second person singular of the present imperative active 
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has no final -e in ihe following four verbs : d%cdf say ; ducidy lead ; 
fero, bring ; facio, do or make. Thus : diCj due, fer, fac. So 
also their compounds, except the compounds of facid with a 
preposition ; as, confice, from confido. 

Sdo has no present imperative ; nor do cupe and poUe occur, 
from cupid and polled. 

f. The active forms of the future imperative occur instead of 
the passive in the early writers and their imitators. This is es- 
pecially common in deponent verbs. An ancient form in -mind 
is found in the second and third persons singular of the present 
imperative of several deponents ; * as, antestdmiTW, let him sum- 
mon as a witness ; tu prdgredimirio, you go ahead. 

g. In the third and fourth conjugations the gerund and 
gerundive often retain the earlier endings -undum and -undus 
instead of -endiun and -endus, especially if i precedes. Fotir 
undus is the regular form. Ire, to go, has always eundum (see 
248). 

228. Among the tenses formed from the perfect stem 
the following points require notice : — 

a. When the perfect stem ends in V-, the V is often dropped, 
and the vowels thus brought t(^ther are contracted in the forms 
made upon the pattern of the fourth conjugation, if s follows, 
and in the forms of other conjugations, if. s or r follows ; as : — 

aucHssem for audivissem 
amastil *< amavisH 
implerunt " implSverunt 
ndram " noveram 
n5sse << ndvisse 

o5nsuesse <^ cdnsuevisse 

b. When the perfect stem ends in Iv-, the V is sometimes 
dropped without contraction ; as : — 

audiisse for audivisse 
petierunt " peHverunt 

* This form oocnrs once from a passive verb, denuntidmino (3d pezs. 
dng.), let it be proclaimed. 
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c. When the perfect stem ends in s- or x-, shorter forms 
occur without the penultimate syllahles -is-, -iss-, or -eds-. 
Thus: evaMl, exstlnxtl, surrexe, accestis, dtxti, exstinxem, 
beside evdsistly exsttnxisti, surrexissey aecessistisy dixistly ex- 
stlnxissem* 

d. Ancient forms of a future perfect in -b5, and of a perfect 
subjunctive in -edm, formed from the present stem* sometimes 
occur ; as, capso, faxo^ habessd, iusso, levasso^ recepso ; ausim, 
eanfeximj dixis, emissimj faximj licessUy locdssim. So also the 
pluperfect subjunctive /oosem. 

e. A future passive of similar form occurs rarely in ancient 
Latin ; as, turbassitury vussitur ; and a future infinitive active 
of the first conjugation in -sere ; as, expugridssere, impetrassere. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

229. (1.) The future participle joined with the forms 
of sum makes what is called the active periphrastic con- 
jugation. Thus : — 

amatOrus sum, I am on the point of loving, am destined 

or intend to love, etc. 
amaturus eram, ero, f ui, etc. 

a.. Fuero is hardly so used. 

(2.) The gerundive with the forms of sum makes what 
is called the passive periphrastic conjugation — denoting 
what must or ought to be done. Thus : — 

amandus sum, I must be loved, or ought to be loved, 
amandus eram, er5, ful, etc. 

(8.) The perfect participle with the parts of sum has 
sometimes a quasi-adjective force. Thus, forms like 
am&tus sum, am&tus essem, etc., may be simply the pas- 
sive tenses of completed action, or the verb sum may 
have its regular time and the participle be, as suggested, 
a kind of adjective. 

* Some of these were perhaps formed from the present stem like the 
forms treated in d, others seem to have come from the regular forms. 
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a. The distmctions of meaning here inyolyed can perhaps 
best be made plain by a scheme like the following : — 

^ -_ _!. T_ • C Hist. Perf. He was killed. 

oocasuB est nuiy be equiva^j ^^^ ^^ He has been killed. 
lent to i A ,. „ ^ , ^ . T , 

1 Adjec. & Verb, Jue ts dead. 

{The wicked are suffering punr 
iskment, or Men punish the 
wicked (always or when they 
are caaght). 
51 was loved (ful, Hist Perf.) 
/ have been loved (fui, Perf. 
Def.) 

b. On the other hand, the English present passive is expressed 
in Latin (1) by the present only when it denotes continued or 
customary action ; as, faenum secatur, they are catting hay ; 
fxenum aestate secatur^ hay is cut in summer ; (2) by the per- 
fect when it denotes a state ; as, faenum sectum esty the hay is 
cut ; volnus curatum est, the wound is dressed. 

Stem-Formation in Third ConjogatioiL 

230. The verbs of the third conjugation may be classi- 
fied with regard to their present stems as follows * : — 

a. Present stem is the root (which serves also as the verb 
stem) -{- the thematic vowel. Thus : — 

regere Vregr 

petere Vpet 

b. The first consonant of the root is prefixed with i (redupli- 
cation V This class contains very few verbs. Thus : — 

gignere Vgen {or in weaker form Vgn) 

c. Present stem takes t ; as : — 

fleotere ^/flec 

* These formatioiis are remnants of the verb forms inherited by the 
Latin from Indo-European, and were there originally prodnced by f orma- 
tiye suffixes ; but of course no thorough discussion of them can be giren in 
a school g^rammar. 
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d. Present stem takes zi. Thus : — 

(1) n simply added to roots in r- (also two vowel roots); 

spemere Vsper 

linere Vli 

sinere Vsi 

(2) n added to roots in 1 and assimilated ; as : — 

pellere {for pelnere) Vpel 

f aJlere (for f alnere) Vf al 

(3) n inserted before a final mute (palatal or dental) ; as : — 

findere Vfid 

tanfirere Vtagr 

(4) n changed to in before a labial mate ; as : — 

rumpere s Vnip 

c. Present stem takes so- ; as : — 

pSsoere Vpa 

crescere Vore 

f Present stem takes i- ; * as : — 

oapi5, oapere Vcap 

f acid, f aoero Vf ao 

NoTB 1. These yerbs in -15 ooonpy a sort of midway position between 
the consonant stems of the thiid conjugation and the yerbs of the fourth 
conjugation, as can be seen by comparing the following yerbs : — 
lego legere lefl$ iSotoa 

oapid oapere oein oaptos 

oiqpio oupere onpiTi oupitiui 

venio venire Teni Tentoxn 

And pono, parere, beside reperio, reperire. 

Note 2. A few yerbs show more than one of the formations described. 
Thns: disco (for di-dcsco, '^/dec), learn, belongs to the reduplicated class 
and to the sc- class. 

Note 3. In some yerbs the strengthened forms extend further than the 
present stem and sometimes through the entire yerb, as in iungo, iungere, 
iunxi, iunctunif '^iug, and in most of the t- dass except mitto, 

* This i disappears before another i and before e, unless two consonants 
follow, as in the present participle, iind gerund and gerundiye. (Cf. the 
paradigm aboye.) 
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231. The perfect stem in the thitd conjugation is 
formed in the f(dlo¥ring ways: — 

a. The perfect stem is generally the same as the present stem 
when the present stem ends in u- or in nd-. Thus : — 

Verb. Pres. Stem. Peil Stem. 

tribuo tribu- tribu- 

soanda scand- scand- 

b. The perfect stem adds s to the root : — 

(1) In most verbs with a long vowel in the root syllable. 
Thus: — 

f!fir5 flff- ttXr 

Itlda lud- lOs- 

oeda ced- oSss- 

dioa dio- diz- 

sCuna Bum- sQmps- 

(2) In most verbs with the stem sjllaUe long by position 
(except those in nd-). Thus : — 

oarpa carp- carpa- 

fiziga flng- finx- 

(3) In a few other verbs. Thus : — 

ooqua ooqu- ooz- 

NOTB. Some (mosily roots ending in a middle mute — g, d, b) also 
lengthen the root Towel ; as, rego, reri, ^mo, flim ('*/fiug)^ fingo^ finxl, 

c The stem vowel is lengthened in many verbs with a single 
short vowel before a single consonant in the root syllable, a 
becoming e, except before b and v. Thus : — 



ema 


em- 


Stti- 


fodia 


fod- 


CJd- 


fugia 


fufir- 


fOff- 


lega 


leff. 


iSfif- 


agra 


ag- 


Sg- 


oapia 


oap- 


oep- 


scaba 


soab- 


scSb- 


lava 


lav- 


lav- 


And in vinca 


vino- 


vlo- 



d. The following verbs form the perfect stem by reduplication. 
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The initial consonant and vowel are prefixed to the root, but 
if the root vowel is a, it is weakened to i (to 6 in failXb^ parody 
and pario) ; if ae, to I ; and if e or o before 1, to U. When 
the root vowel is thus weakened, the vowel of reduplication is 
always e. Thus : — 

cad5 cad- cecid- 

caed5 caed- oecld- 

cand oaxi' cecin- 

ourr5 ourr- ouourr- 

dIso5 diso- didic- 

f all5 fall- f ef ell- 

[pag5] pag- pepifiT- 

paroS paro- pepero- 

paria par- peper- 

ped5 ped- peped- 

pella pell- pepul- 

pendd pend- pepend- 

p5so5 p5so- pop5so- 

pungd pung- pupug- 

sista fidstr* stilr 

tanga tang- tetig- 

tenda tend- tetend- 

toUa toll- tetul- (rare) 

tunda tund- tutud- 

Findo and scindo have dropped the reduplication, making 
fidi and scidi. Sciscidi also occurs. 

(1) For convenience the few verbs of other conjugations 
which have reduplicated perfects are here given : — 
da dare dedi 

sta stare stetl f 

mordea mordSre momordi 

pendea pendere pependi 

spondea spondere spopondi f 

tondea tondSre totondl 

* The si of the present stem is also rednplication. It inll be seen that 
in the perfect the stem syllable loses its s : stitt for sHtti. 

t It will be seen that the stem syllable loses its first consonant (s) when 
>wo consonants are prefixed in rednplioation. 
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(2) Simple reduplicated perfects haye the first two syllables 
short, except cecldi and pepedi. 

(3) Compounds usually drop the reduplication, but it is re- 
tained in the compounds of do, sto, disco, posed, and sometimes 
curro.* Thus : — 

dedS dedidi f 

c5nst5 oonstila f 

ciroumstS oircmnstetl 

perdi8c5 perdidicd 

ezp5so5 expoposc^ 

deourrd deoucurri or deourri 

232. The perfect participle stem ends in so- instead of 
to- in the following cases : — 

(u When the present stem ends in a dental mute. A short 
vowel before the ending is then generally lengthened, the mute 
being dropped. Thus : — 

cad5 cad- cSso- 

r&d5 r§d- raso- 

funda fund- fOso- 

Sometimes assimilation occurs (cf. OS). Thus : — 
fodia fod- f5sso- 

h. When the present stem adds t. Thus : — 

fleota flec-t- flezo- 

c. Several stems in 1 or r. Thus : — 

f alia fall- f also- 

cmra ourr- curso- 

Soalso labor lab- lapso- 

dm Palatal stems which drop the palatal before s in the per- 
fect. The palatal is also dropped in the participle. Thus : — 
sparga spSral spfirsos 

* Absconds has oftener abscondi than abacondidi, 

t The pennltunate vowel is thus weakened in componnds of these two 
verbs with monosyllabic prepositions. 
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Irregular Stem-Formation. 

233. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the FIRST conjugation which form their perfect or perfect 
participle, or both, irregularly : — 

crepo crepare crepui crepitom,* make a noise, 

Discrepo has also a regfolar perfect ; inerepo has reg^idar f onns and also 
incrtp^d, incrqntum. 

cnbo cubare caboi cubitum, lie dowru 

"Peri. sabj. cmbdris and perf . infin. cubdsse ooonr. See also under 235, t. 



do 


dare 


dedl 




domo 


domare 


domol 


domituS) tame. 


frico 


fricSre 


fricol 


frictus and fricatos, rub. 


iuvo 


iavare 


iuvi 


iutus, ?ielp. 



Also iuvatirus, 

mico micare micuX glitter. 

Dimico, fight, has also the regnlar forms, and imicdturus ocenrs. 

neco necSre nec&yi or necol necatus, kUL 

jSneco has also enechu. 

plico plicare plicatus or plicitas, fold. 

Implied and explico have regfolar forms and also -plicm, -plicitus. So 
also applied and cowplieo, except that eoinplieavi is not found. The other 
compounds are reg^ular. 

pot5 potare potavi potStus or potii8,t drink. 

8ec5 secare seem sectus, cut, secaturos. 

8ono sonare soniu sound. 

Some compounds hare -stmaiiinu, and resono has resondm. 

sto stare steti stand, statums. 

tono tonare tonal thunder. 

Attono has also attonitus, intono has intondtus. 

yeto Tetare vetui yeiitaB, forbid. 

* The neuter form of the participle is given when the Terb is intransi- 
tiye. 

t Strictly speaking, dare does not belong to any of the conjugations, but 
it is usually reckoned as of the first because of its ending -are. (Cf. 
240,1.) 

t Pdtus is really the participle of the simple yerb of which pdtd is a fre- 
quentatiye, and often has the actiye meaning, having drunk. 
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234* Tilt: if.Z^/mi^LZ ^^ occrsias tiie csaacsiaai icris cf 
tL(r 4^i/x>,vi> itioc^^ii^^skQi vi.kii fooB tiicir peiifiet or per- 

a. alHbi%i$ aliKi*eTi a^^iEsK. ^^m^ 

L ai^ ak( he dbSd. 

suuUiQ aasttf sum siihh;, ^^ /«. 

mi^tnH nasi waetm^ imrreaae. 

carei? diff cantos. Annire. 

d^OMiS eensoi ceoaos, ikimk. 

eii^ tfrl cidis (partitip. mdj.\ ealL 

T tjPTihu MBU. eouaiMM, bat i 



doc^ 


doeoi 


dotka^UaeJL 


UtUKfT 


&MiMtiiai 


fuBQSy e&nyess. 


UrtsG 


an 


fautimi, ^imr. 


fenred 


ierhuJ 


ML (CL236.) 


F^v^i/erverei/en^ ako oeens. 


(Ct235. L) 


fc/ir«^i 


isn 


£Dtii8, cherish. 


ftl1j(^ 


m^ 


shine. ffUamu 


f^atiili^ 


gftTfetu sum 


^iinsoBy vejcieem 


lifl^^ 


hfleitf 


haesom, stick. 


ijwlalg©/) 


indOlsI 


uAvHUm, indulge. 


Jttli^ 


iflid 


iiBsos, hid, order. 


llk«0 


iSxI 


shine J he light. 


S'fdliksShMpMictum. 




1S|^^ 


lllxi 


maum. 


tniMieS 


mStuf 


mansos, stay, wait fir. 


mliMeS 


mlictil 


:"**«^}«£r. 






morde5 


momoi'dl 


morsns, hite. 


moved 


iiiStI 


motos, move. 


mulceo 


mal^ 


mxi\amj soothe. 


Permvktus 


ooom* 




«Batsee231,</,l. 
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miQsus, milk, 

fear. 

pransus {act. meaning) , 

breakfasty lunch. 
ratos, think. 
Tisom, laugh. 
sessam) sit. 
suck in. 

whiz. (Cf . 236, i.) 

saasmn, advise. 
tentas, hold. 
tersus, wipe. 
tortus, tufist. 
tostos, roast. 

sujeU. (Cf.235,ii.) 

urge. 

Yisus, see. 
Totos, vow. 

236. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the THIBD conjugation, arranged according to the forma- 
tion of the perfect stem as given in 231 : — 

L Perfect stem like present stem. 



mnlgeo 


miilsf 


paveo 


p5vi 


prandeS 


prandl 


reor 


ratos sum 


lideo 


tiA 


seded 


secU 


sorbeo 


sorbui 


AUorbed has absorptn. 


strideo 


strfdi 


saadeo 


Bua^ 


teneo 


tenul 


tergeo 


ter^ 


torqueo 


tors! 


torreo 


torml 


targeo 


tars! 


urgeo (orgaeo) 


ursl. 


video 


vidl 


voveo 


vovi 



acutas, sharpen. 
argutas (partidp. adj.), 

a^ccuse^ convict. 
bibitus, drink. 

undertake. (See vi., 

below.) 
-oensuS)''^ kindle. 

agree. 

forge. 

This yerb bas no perfect and perfect participle, but the compounds haye 

-Cudi, -CU8U8* 

* In oomponnds. 



acno 
arguo 

bibo 
capesso 

-cendo* 
congmo 
cudo 



aciiE 
argid 

bib! 
(capes^ and} 
\ capesslvl ) 

-cendl* 

congm! 
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d%5(dS*g6) 


dSgl 


pass om^s time. 


eSXrOOy 






hkcemo 


tMtemi 


faeewgtaus execute. 


fids 


Evils fuitu. 


fisosy ^rtcse. 


Cai^ulohmm 






-laido« 


-Icndi* 


-li^isiiSy* ward offi 


fenro 


fervi 


bail (Ct234.) 


Ie5 


kd 


IctoSyStrike. 


iiii4Nio 


muMu 


haoA^tmy wetj imbue. 


in-doo 


mdiu 


indutasyput am. 


ii^^d 


Horrid 


rush upon. 


lambs 


kmU 


lick. 


Ind 


Id 


4#i/y9n 1m4-n'aaa^ 




80Hi6 MNDpOVAui DSTO •imUt, 




ffumd?^ 


mayfdf 


manwi8, chew. 


metoS 


metal 


metotos, /ear. 


niyn^^ 


fnififiT 


minntosy lessen. 


-SOS* 


-mfl* 


^utos,* nod. 


pwidff 


pandl 




I«D65 


plnM ATuf plii8i]d 


•< pfnsos, > pound. 
(pistiiB, ) 


ploS 


plitf or pluvi 


ram. 


pre-benda 


prehendl (prendi] 


) prehensos (prensos). 


(prgndS) • 




seize. 


rod 


rol 


ratuB (part, adj.)j faU^ 
imtoros. 


neandS 


scandl 


scansus, dimb. 


Ms 


gldl 


settle. 



CompomSshsift 
soIyS 
statao 

stemao 
stiido 



»edif Miumm, hem tedeo. 

•olvl solutns, loose. 

staM Btatotos, placCy fixj deter" 



stenml 
stridi 



* In compofiiDds. 



mxTie. 
-sneeze, 
whiz, (Cf.234.) 
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suo 


SOi 


sutas, sew. 


tribuo 


tribui 


tributus, assiguy ascribe. 


veUo 


velll avd void 


Yolsosy j^ltick. (See ii., 
below.) 


verro 


veni 


versus, brush, sweep. 


verto 


yertl 


versos, turn. 


viso 


\^ 


visas, see, visit. 


volvo^ 


volvi 


volutus, roU. 


ii. Perfect ^m adds s. 




carpo 


carp^ 


carptus, phiek. 


cedo 


ces^ 


cessom, yield. 


cingo 


cinxT 


cinctus, gird. 


claudo 


claosi 


claosus, shut. 


clepo 


depsl 


cleptus, steal. 


como (com-emo) compsi 


comptus, comb, deck. 


coquo 


coxi 


coctus, cook. 


demo (de-emo) demp^ 


demptus, take away. 


dico 


dm 


dictus, say. 


^-vido 


diviffl 


^vlsas, divide. 


duco 


duxi 


ductus, lead, guide. 


figo 


fixT 


fixus, fix. 


fingS 


finxi 


fictus, fashion, feign. 


flecto 


fleidt 


flexus, bend. 


fligo 


AM 


flictus, dash. 


flao 


fluxl 


fliixus (part, adj.), flow. 



£rend5 

Compounds have also freai, 
frigo frizi 



gero 
•lacio * 
iungo 



gessi 

-le3d*t 
iunx! 



(fresus, ) 

\^^^^\ freeze. 
(frixus, y 

gestus, carry. 

-lectus,* t allure. 

iunctus, join. 



* In compoonds. 

t The perfects tuUicm, 2/tctft, perlicut, and tihe participle elicitus, also 
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laedo 


laesl 


laesns, hurt. 


lingo 


ITtiyi 


linctas, lick. 


ludo 


lo^ 


losos, play. 


mergo 


mer^ 


mersus, dip. 


mingo 


miiud 


ndctum, make water. 


mitto 


misi 


missus, send. 


necto 


nexl (nezul) 


nexas, weave. 


ningo 


vSmS. 


snow. 


nubo 


nupsi 


nuptum, marry. 




(panxl) 


pactos, drive in, panc- 


pangS 


-P^gl [ 


tums. (See iv. and v., 




^pepigi) 


below.) 


pecto 


pe]d (pexul) 


( pectitus, ) 


pingo 


pinxl 


pictus, paint. 


plango 


planxl 


planctas, beat, lament. 


plaado 


plautf 


plausos, dap the hands. 


plect;5 


plexi (plexni) 


plexuS) twine. 


premo 


press! 


pressus, press. 


prSmo (pro-emo) prSmpsI 


promptos, bring out. 


quatio 


-cussi* 


qaassns, shake. 


rSdo 


rasi 


rSsas, scrape, shave. 


regS 


perf 


rectos, rule. 


rep5 


repsi 


reptum, creep. 


rod5 


rosi 


r5sas, gnaw. 


sarp5 


sarpsi 


sarptus, prune. 


8calp5 


scalps 


scalptos, scrape, engrave. 


scnbo 


scrips! 


scriptas, write. 


scolpo 


sculpt 


scalptos, carve. 


serpo 


serps! 


crawl. 


spargo 


spar^ 


sparsos, spread, scatter. 


specie 


Bpeid 


-spectos,* see, look at. 


stmgao 


-stinxl* 


Hstinctos,* qtiench. 


stringo 


strTnxT 


strictos, bind, graze. 


struS 


strfixT 


stroctos, build. 



* In oompouiids. 
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8UgO 


suxi 


suctos, stsck. 


sumo (snb-emo) sump^ 


somptiis, take. 


tego 


teid 


tectus, cover. 


temno 


-temprf* 


-temptos,* despise. 


tergo 


tersi 


tersvLB, wipe. (Cf.234.) 


tingo (tinguo) 


tinxf 


tlnctos, nwisteriy stain. 


traho 


traxi 


tractos, draw. 


trudo 


trusi 


trusns, thrust. 


ungo (ongao) 


unxl 


Gnctns, anoint. 


uro 


ussi 


iistus, bum {transitive). 


vad5 


-vasl* 


vasum, go. 


yeho 


verf 


vectus, drawy carry. 


veUo 


volsl and velli 


volsus, pluck. (See L, 
above.) 


vivo 


vW 


vTctmn, live. 


iii. Perfect lengiJiens root voweL 


ago 


5gl 


acttiS) drive. 


eapio 


cepi 


capias, take. 


edo 


§dl 


esus, eat. 


emo 


end 


emptus, take, buy. 


facio 


lee! 


factas, do, make. 


fodiS 


fodi 


fSssuSy diy. 


frango 


fpegl 


fractns, break. 


fugio 


fug! 




fando 


fudi 


fusus, pour. 


iacio 


led 


iactus, cast, throw. 


lavo 


lavl 


{IC}-^ 


Also lavdre^ lavdvty lavaiui. 




lego 


leg! 


lectas, ya^ther, read. 


linqao 


liqul 


-lictus,* leave. 


rumpo 


ru]^ 


ruptns, break, burst. 


8cab5 


scab! 


scratch. 


vinco 


vld 


victus, conquer. 




* In oompoimcls. 



r\ r ^, A 
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iv. Beduplicated perfects, 

cado . cecidi 

caed5 cecidi 
cano cecinl 

cmrS cacarrl 
disco didici 

faUo fef em 

pangs pepigi 



parco 

pariS 

peUo 

pendo 

posco 

pungo 

sisto 

tango 

tendo 

tondd 



pepen^ (pars!) 

peperi 

pepnli 

pependi 

poposci 

pupngi 

stiti 

tetigf 

tetendi 

tata^ 



V. Perfect stem adds v (u) to 
logy of the second conjugation. 

alo alui 

cello -cellui * 

cemo crevi 

colo colui 

com-pesco, compescai 

conHsidoy consoloi 

* cresco crevi 

-combo * -cubui * 

depso depsni 

fremo fremt^ 

[furo] t furui 

gemo gemni 

* In ooxnpouiicLB. t first 



csisvan,falL 
caesns, cut. 
cantos, sing. 
corsom, run, 

learn, discitoros. 

falsos, deceive. 

pactoS) drive in. (See ii., 

above, and vi., below.) 
parcitom (parsom), 

spare. 
partos, bring forth, pari- 

toros. 
polsos, drive. 
pensos, weigh. 

demand. 

ponctos, prick. 
statos (part, adj.)^ set. 
tactos, touch. 
tentos or tensos, stretch. 
tonsos or tiisos, beat. 
the root, after the ana- 
altos or alitos, nourish. 
-celsos,* push. 
cretos, decree. 
coltos, till. 

restrain. 

consoltos, constdt. 
cretos, grow. 
-cobitom,* lie down. 
depstos, knead. 
fremitos, roar. 

rage. 

gemitom, groan. 
.peifKm fringnlar not found. 
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gigno 


gennX 


genitos, beget. 


lino 


levi or \i\fi 


litus, smear. 


meto 


messai 


messus, reap. 


molo 


molai 


molitns, grind. 


nosco 


novT 


notns, leamyfind out. 


oc-cal5 


occnlul 


occoltoSy hide. 


olo 


olnX 


smell. 


pango 


peg! 


pSctos, drive in. (See ii. 
and iy., above.) 


pasco 


paYi 


pastas, /eecZ. 


pond (poHsino) 


posal 


positas, puty place. 


rapio 


rap^ 


raptos, seize. 


8C18CO 


sclvi 


BcStoB, decree. 


sero 


seTi 


aaJbaSySow. 


sero 


serai 


sertas, entwine. 


sino 


SlYl 


sitas, lay dowUy aUow. 


spemo 


sprevi 


spretos, scorn. 


stemo 


stravl 


stratas, strew. 


sterto 


stertuX 




strepo 


strepnl 


strepitum, sound. 


texo 


texui 


textas, weave. 


tremo 


tremcil 


tremble. 


Yomo 


vomul 


TomitaS) vomit. 


volo (velle) 


volui 


wish. (Cf. 242.) 



Here may also be g^yen consuesco, consuevi {consuetus, adj.), accustom 
one's self. So other compoimds, and quiesco, quievif quietum, rest. 

vi. Perfect stems add iv to the root, after the analogy 
of the fourth conjugation. 



arcesso 


arcesfflYi 


arcessltas, summon. 


capesso 


capesslvi 


undertaJce. (See i., 

above.) 


capio 


cnplvl 


capitas, desire. 


incesso 


incessivi or incest 


attack. 


lacesso 


lacessM 


lacessltas, provoke. 


peto 


petivi 


petitas, aim at. 


qoaero 


qaaeslvl 


qaaeatas, ask, seek. 
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INFLECTION. 



rado rudXyl 

sapio sapiyi 

ConqMonds haTe also "tq^i in peif eet. 
tero tii^ 



ruditani, hray. 
be wise. 



tritas, ruby wear. 
viL No perfect or perfect participle stems, 
ango, choke, glab5, peeL 

claado, limp. hisco, gape open. 

fa^sco, crack open. plector,* be punished. 

falgo, shine. tollo,t raise. 

glisco, grow. vergS, incline. 

236. The following list contains the common simple 
DEPONENTS of the third conjugation : — 



am-plector 

And other oomponnds. 
apiscor 
com-miniscor 

And oilier compoiuids. 
ex-pSrgiscor 
fmor 
fangor 
gradior 
frascor 
labor 
liquor 
loqaor 
morior X 
nanciscor 
nascor 
nitor 

ob-liyiscor 
paciscor 
patior 
pro-ficiscor 



amplexos, embrace. 

apfcasy get. 
commentus, invent. 

experrectos, awake. 
fruct^, enjoy y fmitorag. 
functus, perform. 
gressus, walk. 
Iratos, be angry. 
lapsus, yo^, slip. 

melt. 

locutQS, speak. 
mortuus, die^ moriturus. 
nactns or nanctus, get. 
natus, be bom, nascitfinis. 
nisus or nixus, lean upon. 
oblitus, forget. 
pactus, bargain. 
passus, suffer. 
profectus, start. 
questus, complain. 



queror 

« Only post clasrioal in the aotiTe. 

t Peif . and perf . part supplied by ihe eomponnd forms sustvi^ mAliius. 

X For irregular forms in this verb see 227, b. 
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ringor 


rictus, snarl. 


seqaor 


aecvdm, follow. 


tUOP 


tuitus, guard. 


Alflo tueor, tueti. 




ulciscor 


altos, avenge. 


UtOP 


usus, vae. 


vescop 


eat. 



Be-vertor, reversus^ return, and other componnds of veriOf are ^nerally 
deponent only in the forms from the present stem and in the perfect par- 
ticiple. 

237. Except those given in 235 and 236, the verbs 
whose present stem ends in so- have no perfect and per- 
fect participle steins, or else take those of their primi- 
tives; as, adhaereaco^ adhaesi^ adhaesum. When de- 
rived from nouns or adjectives they form their perfect 
stem (in the few cases in which they have any) regularly; 
those in -&sc5 having &v-, and those in -escd having u-, 
after the analogy of the first and second conjugatiens ; 
as, vesperdscit^ vesperdvit ; duresco^ durul. 

a. The quantity of the vowel before so in inceptive verbs is 
always long, except in the few cases of verbs derived from con- 
sonant stems of the thipd conjugation. Thus : — 

Inveterdsco, adsuesco, cresco, disco, acisco, etc. 

Short are — 

CoaZesco^ gemisco, ingemised, tremesco, contremised, vivesco, 
revwiscoj adipiscor, indipiscor, depeciseorj eoepergiscor, nanr 
ciscor, paeiscor, profidscor, reminiseor, tUciscor. 

238. The following list contains the common verbs of 
the FOUBTH conjugation, which form the perfect or perfect 
participle stem, or both, irregularly : — 

amicio < ' ' [ amictas, dothe. 

a-peri5 apeml apertus, open. 

ad-sentior adsensns sum adsensns, absent. 

com-perio compepi compertns, find. 
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Dnpi^Bcnofi. 



e5 

ex-penoT 

fMTOO 

folcio 
hamio 

medor 

operiS 

op-perior 

Srdior 

orior* 

qiie5 

naaS 

le-perid 

saepiS 

•alio 

MurciS 

•arris 

•antiS 
nepelio 
TenlS 
TwciS 



iTi 

ezpertm i 



openu 



onaa 
oftoa au 
qdEvi 

r^p6if 
aaeptf 

Jtaloi ) 
aallYiy 
salil ) 

aanxl 



(aavrlYl) 
(^saiml ) 

§huA 

aepellvl 

▼inzl 



espettw, try. 

^»«*g*j«j draw, 
(xnensos, > 

(opperitoa,) 
onos, &0^»it. 
oitoa, rt««y <»itinva. 
qnitoSy ecuu 
raaamii, be hoane. 
repertoBfJiruL 
aaeptoB, hedge in. 

leap. 



faancftua. 
(sanctoa, 
BtatoRf patch. 



''} ratify. 



aanftosy hoe. 

BhiBo^feeL 
aepoltos, bury. 
yeutuiiiy e(yine. 



IRBBOITZaAR VBRB8 (Verba arOmalay 

239. A few verbs take no thematic vowel in their 
present stems, bat add the endings directly to the root, 
and are therefore called unthematic verbs, or, because 
these forms differ from those of the reg^olar conjugations, 
IBREGULAB verbs. 

« See 227, a. 



ntBEQULAB VERBS. — DABE. 
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240. (1.) Originally all verbs with vowel roots were 
tinthematic, but all except d&rcy to give, passed over into 
the thematic conjugation.* 

(2.) Several verbs with consonant roots remained un- 
thematic in most of the forms from the present stem. 
They are esse^ be; vdhj wish; nolle^ be unwilling; 
malle^ prefer ; ferre^ bring ; fieri^ become ; edere^ eat. 

The unthematic verbs are conjugated as follows : — 

24L dare, to give. 

Principal Parts. 



ntBS. vsnao. pbes. 


INFIN. PERF. INDIO. 


PEBF. PART. 


d0t d&re dSdl 


d&tus 




Indicative. 




PBESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


FUTUBE. 


d5t 


dabam 


dabo 


das 




dabis 


dat 


dabat 


dabit 


damus 


dabfimus 


dabimus 


datis 


dab&tis 


dabitis 


dant 


dabant 


dabunt 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


FUTURE PERF. 


dedi,6^. 


dSderam, ete. 

SXJBJUNCTIVE. 


d^erd, etc. 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


dem demus 


darem 


darexnus 


des detis 


dares 


daretis 


det dent 


daret 


darent 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


dederim, etc. 


dedissem, ete. 



* Sach are fari^ speak ; flare, blow ; ndre, Bwim ; stare, stand ; flere^ 
weep ; nere, spin ; -plere, fill (used only in compounds) ; cire, call ; ire, go \ 
qmre, be able ; Mire, know. (Cf. also 230, d, 1.) 

t Tlus form is, of course, themado. 
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INFLECTION. 










Imperative, 






PRESENT. 






FUTURE. 


dft* 


date 


iNFlNlTlVlfi. 


data 
data 


datate 
danta 


PBESENT. 




PERFECT. 


FUTURE. 


dare 




dedisse 


daturas 


(-a^ -um) esse 



Participles. 
Pres. dfins, daatis Fat datOros (-a, -um) 

Gerund. Supine. 

dandl, etc. datum, datCl 

a. The passive is regolar, except that the first person of the 
present indicative and sahjunctive do not occur. 

b. Thus are conjugated the four-syllabled compounds, as 
circumdare, venumdare, etc. The three-syllabled compounds 
— dederCy edere^ prodere, reddere, trddere, vendere — are reg- 
ular thematic verbs of the third conjugation. So also the follow- 
ing verbs, which are not compounds of do, dare, but of another 
do (corresponding to the Greek rlOrjfu), which means put, set : 
ahdere, addere, condere, ahscandere, credere, indere, obdere, per- 
dere, stibdere. 

e. Early forms of the present subjunctive occur as follows : 
duos, duim, duts, duit, duint. So perduim, perduls, perdmt, 
perduint ; creduam, creduas, creducU, creduis, creduint.f 

For esse, see 215. 

242. velle, be willing, wish. 





Principal Parts. 




PRES. INDIG. 


PRES. INFIN. 


PERF. INDIO. 


voia 


velle 


volxil 



* This form is, of conzse, thematic. 

t For a few other rare forms, see any larg^ grammar. 
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IxmCATlVE. 




PRBBKNT. 


vol5 

vis 

volt (vult) 


volumus 
voltis (vultis) 
volunt 


IMPERFECT. 


FUTURE. PERFECT. 


volebam, etc. 


volam, etc. volui, etc. 


PLUPERFECT. 

volueram, eie. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

voluero, etc. 



SUBJUNCnVB. 
PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

velim vellmus vellem vellemus 

veils velltis velles velletis 

velit velint vellet vellent 



PERFECT. 

voluerim, etc. 



PLUPERFECT. 

voluissem^ etc. 



Infinitives. Participle. 

Pres. velle volSns 

Perf . voluisse 

a. Si vlSy if you please, is often contracted to ala. 
243. n511e (rie^elle^^ be unwilling. 
Principal Parts. 

PRES. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIO. 

n5l5 n5lle n51ul 

Indicative. 

PRESENT. 

n5l5 nalumus 

n5n vis n5n voltis (ndn vultis) 

n5n volt (n5n vult) n5lunt 
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INFLECTION. 



IMPERFECT. 

n5l3bain, etc. 

PLUPEBFBCT. 

n5lueram, etc. 



FUTUBB. 

naiazn, etc. 



FEBECT. 

n5lul, ete. 



FUTUBB PEBFECT. 

n5luer5, etc. 



Subjunctive. 



PBESENT. 

n5lim nallmus 
nails nailtis 

nalit naiint 

PEBFECT. 

nalueriniy etc. 



IMPEBFBCT. 

nallem nallemus 
nalles nailetis 

nallet naUent 

PLUPEBFECT. 

naiuissem, etc. 



Impbbative. 



PBESENT. 

nan nallte 



futube. 
naiita nalitate 

naiita 



iNFINrnVES. 

Pres. naile 
Perf. naiuisse 

a. N^vtB and nevolt occur in Flaatas. 

244. mSlle (mage^elle')^ prefer. 
Pbincipal Pabts. 
fbes. indic. 



mala 

xnftvis 

xn&volt (m&vnlt) 



Pabticiple. 
nalens 





PEBF. INDIC. 


m&lle 




Indicative. 




PBESENT. 




TnS.1nTnTig 




mavoltis 


(mavultis) 
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IMPEBFBCT. FUTUEE. PERFECT. 

mSlebam, etc. mRlam, etc. mSluI, etc. 

PLUFBKFBCT* FUTUBE . FEBFBOT. 

mfilueram, etc. mSluerd, etc. 

Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPEBFECT. 

mfilim mfillmus mfillem mSllSmus 

xnalis mSlitis mallSs m&Uetis 

mSlit malint mallet mSllent 

PEBFECT. PLUPEBFECT. 

mSluerim, etc. mSluissem^ etc 

Infinitives. 
Pres. mfille 
Perf . m&lmsse 

a. MaA)otdy mavolunt, mdvolety maveliniy mdvelts, mavelitj 
maveUemy occur in Plaatus. 

245. ferre, bring. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Pbincipal Pabts. 

Pres. Ind. f er5 f eror 

Pres. Inf. ferre feirri 

Perf. Ind. tuH* l&tus * sum 

Indicative. 

PBESENT. 

f er6 f erimus f eror f erimur 

f ers f ertis f erris (-re) f erimii;! 

f ert f erunt f ertur f eruntur 

* These forms are irom oiher roots: tidi, from Vto^ toUo; Idtus, for 
tfotes, from Vt^o. 
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mvLscnoH. 



Imperfeet f eribam, ^. 
Fntiire f eram, efe. 
Perfeet tnH, ^. 
Pluperfect tnleram^ e^ 
Fat Peri. toLex^ete. 


ferSbar, efe. 
ferar, de. 
Ifitos scim,e^ 
l&tos erain,ete. 
mtiu ef6,efe. 


SuBjinrcnys. 




P^ee. feram, etc 

Peri, tolerim, efo. 
PliL tuliflsem, ^. 


f erar, etc. 
ferreTy etc. 
Ifitus mm^eie. 
Ifitos oooam.efg. 


Imferatiyb. 




PRESENT. 




f er f erte f erre f erimizil 


FUTUBE. 




f ertO f ertOte f ertor 

f ertO f erunta f ertor f eruntor 


Infinitives. 




Pree. f erre 

Perf . tulisee 

Fat l&tOrus (-a, -urn) esse 


ferri 

l&tus (-a, -urn) esse 


Pabticiplbs. 




Free. ferSna 

Perf. 

Fatore, l&tOrua, -a, -um 


Utos (-a^-un^ 


Gerund. 


Gerundive. 


ferendX,6^. 


ferendusC-ay-mn) 


StJPINB. 




Ifttum 
Iftta 





IBBEGULAB VERBS. 
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a, Beduplicated fomu from the perfect stem, as tetuHj etc., 
are found in the comic writers* 

246. fieri, become. (It is also used as the passive of 
fdcio^ do, make.) 

FRmciPAL Pabts. 



PEES. INJ>IC. 




PRES. INFIN. 


PERF. mDIC. 


05 




fieri 
Indicativb. 

PRESENT. 


f actus sum 




fi5 




flmus 




fis 




fitis 




fit 




flunt 


TMPEBFECT. 




FUTURE. 


PERFECT. 


fiSbBxcLy etc* 




flBSSijetC. 


f actus sum, etc. 


PLUPERFECT. 




FUTURE PERFECT. 


f actus erarn, etc. 




f actus er5, etc. 



Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

fiam,6fc. flerem,e^. factussim,6^ f actus essem, 6^ 
Imperative. 



Present fl 


fite 


Infinitives. 


Participle. 


Pres. fieri 

Perf . f actus (-a, -um) esse 

Put factum Iri 


f actus (-a, -um) 


Gebundive. 


Supine. 


f adendus (-a, -um) 


facta 



144 INFLECTION. 

a. Compotmcb oifacid which retain the full form have /to in 
the passive ; as, ccUefaddy caXefto ; henefoLCWy benefto. Confity 
defity and xnfit also oecnTy hat compoands with prepositions 
regtdarly form their own passives ; as, eanfiewy canficior ; per- 
ficidf perfieior. 

247. edere, eat. 

Principal Pabts. 
edO esse or edere edi Ssmn 

Indicative. 

FBESENT. 

ed5 edimus 

Ss or edis * editis or estis 

est or edit edunt 

DiPEBFBCT. FUTURE. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. FUT. PERF. 

edebaxxii etc. edam, etc. Sdl, etc. ederam, etc. eder5, ete. 
Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

edam or edim ederem or essem 

ed&s " edIs ederes < 



edat " edit ederet " 

ed&mus *^ edimus ederemus << essemus 

ed&tis << editis ederetis " Sssetis 

edant " edint ederent << essent 

PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

ederim, etc. edissem, etc. 

Imperative. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

ta or ede edit5 or estd 

edits « eet5 

edite <' este editate " estdte 

edtmtd 

* Th« ihoit forms oconr in ihe same places in -which the icnoB of sifai 
hfflii with •». 
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iNFINITiyES. PaBTIGIPLE. 

Pres. esse or edere 

Perf . edisse 

Put. esurus (-a, -mn) esse esQrus (-a, -urn) 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres. Ind. editor or^estur 
Imp. Sabj. ederetur <^ Sssetur 
a. Ambedo has participles ambedens and ambesus. 
Comedo has comesus^ cornesurus^ and rare comsstus ; also, 
comedirny comedls, comedit, 

Adedo and exedo have adesus and exesus. 

248. ire, go (Vi), also presents some of the irregu- 
larities of unthematic verbs. 

Principal Pabts. 
fbbs. ind. pbes. infin. pebf. ind. pebf. pabt. 
e5 ire ivi(ii) ituxn 

Indicative. 

PRESENT. 

e5 imus 

Is itis 

it eunt 

IMPEBF. FUT. PEBF. PLUPEBF. FUT. PEBF. 

Ibam, etc. ib5, etc. ivi (ii), etc, iveram, etc. iver5, etc. 
Subjunctive. 

PRESENT. IMPEBF. PEBF. PLUPEBF. 

earn, e&s, etc. irem, etc. iverim, etc Ivissem, etc. 

Impebative. 
pbesent. future. 

I Ite its it5te 

ltd eunto 
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Infinitives. Pabticiples. 

Pres. Ire iins (etmtis, etc.) 
Perf . Ivisse 

Fat itOrus (-a, -um) esse itarus (-a^ -um) 

Gebunb. 
eundl, etc. 

a. In compounds, fatdre forms in earn, i^s, iet, etc., occasion- 
ally occur; and the tenses from the perfect stem more com- 
monly omit the V ; as, abu, redieram, etc. 

b. Istisy tssefHj and Isse^ occur for Ivistis, Ivissem, Ivisse. 
(Cf. 228, a.) 

DEFBCnVB VERBS (Verba defecava). 

249. The following verbs are used in only a few forms, 
and are therefore called defective verbs : — 

(1.) 5cQ, hate, though a perfect form, has a present 
meaning. It occurs in the following forms : — 

Indicattvk. 
Perf. 5di or osus sum, I hate, etc. 

Plup. aderam, I hated, etc. 

Fut Perf. 5der5, 1 shall hate, etc. 

Subjunctive. 
Perf. 5derixn, etc. Plup. Sdissem, etc 

Infinitivks. Participles. 

Perf. Odisse dsos (-a, -tun) (active sense) 

Fut detLms (-a, -mn) esse 56uras (-a, -ton) 

a. Odtvit occurs (M. AntOn. in Cic, PhiLy xiii., §42). 

(2.) memini, remember, is also a perfect form with a 
present meaning, and has — 

Indicative. 
IVrf . memim, I remember, etc. 

Ptup. memineram. I remonbered, «fe. 

F^t IVrf. m«imn«^ I shall remonber. e^. 
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Subjunctive. 
Perf . meminerim, etc. Plup. meminissem, etc 

Imfebative. 
Fat mementd mementdte 

iNFmrnvE. 
meminisso 

(3.) ooepi, have begun, has — 

Indicative. 
Perf. ooepi, etc. Plup. ooeperam, etc. Fut. Perf. ooeperd, etc. 

Subjunctive. 
Perf. ooeperim, etc. Plup. ooepissem, etc. 

iNFiNrnvEs. Participles. 

Perf. ooepisse ooeptus (-a, -urn) 

Fat ooeptOrus (-a, -mn) esse coeptOrus (-a, -mn) 

a. With a passive infinitive the deponent forms are used: 
co^ptue esty emtj etc. 

(4.) Si5, say, has — 

Indicative, 
present. imperfect. 



fiia 


ftiebam 


fiiebSmus 


ais 


ftiebas 


ftiebfttis 


ait aiunt 


fiiebat 

Subjunctive, 
present. 


ftiebant 


SiSs 


Siat ftiant 



Imperative. Participle. 

ai fiiens 

a. The comic writers have the imperfect forms atbds, atbat^ 
OAJbant^ and treat them as dissyHables. 
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(5.) inqnam, say, lias — 

BfDICATIVB. 

Pres. inQtiaiii Hjixis -Kpnt -^niinnB -ciuitis -<].uiiiiit 
Imp. inqin^Mt inqiiiebaiit 

inqidbat 
Fot. inqmte inqidet 

Peri. Inqnisti inqmt 

SUBJUJKCTIVJS. 

F^M. iiiqnito inqmat inqniatiB inqoiaiit 

ImPESAxivjs. 

inqne 
inquitd 

(6.) OM, to speak^ has — 

iHDICATiyS. 

Pres. filtar 

Fat fSbor fSbitor 

Peri f&tasest 
Flap, f&tus eram 

Impkrativb. 
Ore 

IlTFimTITB. PaBTICIPIJBB. 

Orl (firier) mns 

filtus (-a» -am) 

OvKum. Gekuhdivk. 

Otii« fandl fandTia,gte. 

AbL fandO 

SUPIKE. 

f&ta 
(7.) quad, can, has — 

IinncATiyE. 
P^res. qned quia qtiit qtdmtis qidlds qneont 

Lnp. qtdbam qrdbat qtakmnt 

Fat qvSbQ qcdObont 

Piftrf* qitfTi qidvit quiver unt 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
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SUBJUNCnVB. 

Pres. queam, etc. 
Imp. qiurezn 
Perf. 
Plup. 

Infinitives. 
Pres. quire 
Perf. qmvisse (quisse) 

(8.) nequed, cannot, has — 

Indicative. 
Pres. neque5 ndnqiils nequit -quimus -qtiltis -queunt 



quiret quirent 

quiverit 

qnissent 

Pabticiple. 
quiens (queuntis, etc.) 



Imp. nequlbam -quibat 

Fat. 

Perf. nequlvl -quIvisiS -quivit 



nequibant 
nequibunt 
nequlverunt 



Pabticiple. 
nequiens (nequeuntis, etc.) 



ScjBJUNCnVE. 

Pres. nequeam, etc. 
Imp. neqmrem, ete* 
Plap. neqmsset 

Infinitives. 

Pres. nequire 

Perf. nequivisse 

a. Passive forms of these two verhs are occasionally found 

with a passive infinitive, as with coepl (see ahove). So qultur, 

quecUuVj qtteantur, quitus, etc., neqmtur and nequUum est^ etc. 

KOTB. It wiU be seen that queo and nequed are conjugated just like 00. 

(9.) quaesd, beg, has — 
Ind. Pres. quaesd quaeeit quaesumus 

Inf. Pres. qua.esere 

(10.) Isolated forms are — 
a. Imperative have, havete, be well, blessed, etc. 
havetd 
Infinitive hav§re 
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b. Ind. Pres. salveS, I am welL 
" Fut salvebis 
Imper. salve, salvete, be well, hall I 

salveta 
Infin. salvere 

e. Imper. cedo, cette, say, let us haye, etc 

d. Ind. Pres. o5nfit, defit, dafiunt, infit, infEnnty 

accomplish. fail. begin. 

'' Fat. o5nfiet defiet 
Sabj. Pres. o5nfiat defiat interfiat (Laer.) 

Imper. odnfieret 

Infin* o5nfien defieil effieri, interfieiri 

(Plantoa) 

e. Ind. Pres. ovat, have an ovation.* 
Subj. Pres. ovet 

" Imp. ov&ret 
Participle ov&ns ov&tos ov&tOrns 
Genmd ovandi 

IBfPERSOHAL VERBS. 
260. Impersonal verbs are such as are used only in 
the third person singular and without a personal subject. 
The most common are the following: — 

a. Ten yerbs denoting mental or moral states : — 
deeet, it is proper, becoming, oportet, ought. 
libety it is pleasant pig^^ be di^;usted. 

licet, I, you, he, etc., may. paenitet, repent. 
liquet, it is dear. pudet, he ashanwd. 

vUeeret, ^ty. taedety he weaiy of. 

* An oradon among: tlie Bomaai was a watt of leanr " trinapk,'' m 
wlddi the geoeral rode on hocsebaek inrtpad of in a ^aiiok, aa in the 
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b. Verbs denoting the state of the weather : — 
fidget, ^ lapidaty it rains stones* 

fvlgurat, > it lightens. ningit, it snows. 

fulminat, ) pluit, it rains. 

gda/t, it freezes. tanaty it thondenu 

^rmnt^tTio^, it hails. vesperdscit, Kyemng ap- 

.„ - . ?■ it grows ught . ^ . i proaches. 

iUueescU, ) tnvesperascU, ) 

€. Also the following : — 

aecidit, it happens. interest, it concerns. 

ednstat, it is accepted, be- iuvat, it delights. 

lieved. praestat, it is better. 

eontingit, it happens &Tor- placet, it pleases. 

ably. re/br^, it concerns. 

convenit, it is agreed upon, resto^ it remains. 
displicety it displeases. 

FABTICLES. 

KoTE. AdTerbs, so far as they are capable of infleeticni, haYe been 
treated nnder the Comparison of Adjectiyes (174-176). Their farther 
treatment, as well as that of prepositions, conjonctions, and interjections, 
belongs {tartly nnder Syntax, but mostly under Ward-Fonnation, and -will 
be found there. 

For adverbs (deriyation), see 292, 293 ; — (syntax), see 557. 

For prepositions (in composition), see 301 ff. 

For . '* (syntax), see 428 ff., and 558 ff. 

For conjunctions, see 562 ff. 

For interjections, see 583. 

WORD-FORMATION {Der^vaiw verbioruw). 

261. (1.) Words are either SIMPLE («impZicia) or COM- 
POUND (compositd). 

(2.) Simple words are such as contain only one com- 
plete stem; as, ludvrs, game; regr-o, rule; ndtur all's, -azXr 
ural. 

(3.) Compound words are such as contain two or more 
complete stems ; as, magnanimus (mdgno- -|- aninuh), 
high-souled ; intdlego (intex + lego), understand. 
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262. (1.) Simple words are divided into FRiMinyES 
(^prtmiilvd) and derivatives (derivdta). 

(2.) Pbimitive words are sach as are formed directly 
jfrom roots; as, rex, king, \/reg; cavus^ hollow, S^cav ; 
dico^ say, Vcfic. 

(3.) Derivative words are such as are formed from 
noon, adjective, or verb stems; as, culpare^ to blame, 
from culpa (stem culpa-^ ; feUdids^ happiness, from 
felix (stem fetv^) ; memorabUiSj remarkable, from me- 
morare (stem memora-). 

a. Words derived from noon or adjective stems are called 
denominatives (derwmiria^va) ; those from verb stems are 
ealled verbals {verbalia). 

Strong and Weak Forms of Roots. 
253. Many roots appear in two forms, a strong form 
and a weak form. Thus : — 

Weak Form. Strong Form. 

teg-ere, to cover. tog-a, a toga. 

fug-ere, to flee. fug-i, I have fled, 

a. There are a few instances of triple root forms. Thus: 
jidresy faithfulness, /ic^^iM, faithful, yb«<i-t^, treaty. Cf. dd^unij 
gift, with dar8 and dSrttts. 

Simple Words. 

NOTX. The origfai of Yarions Latiii words is yery obseore. Thej can- 
not be referred to any known roots. It is, of course, only the weU estab- 
lished, common formations that can profitably be treated here. 

Words without Suffixes. 
264. A few nouns and adjectives are formed without 
any suffix,* the root itself serving as a stem. Thus: — 
eor, n., heart ; ^^cord pes, m., foot ; ^ped 

lux, f., light; \/luc trux (adj.), savage; ^truc 

a. The unthematic verhs (see 239 ff.) also have no sofi&xes. 

b, A very few roots are reduplicated ; as, war-m/or, n., mar- 
Ue ; iwr^tUT, m., turtledove. 

• F<Hr the definition of "snffix," see 56. 
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Words with Suffixes. 
255. The common suffixes as they appear in Latin 
words are as follows : — 



(1.) Forming vowel stems. 



0-, a-, 

i- 
u- 
bo-, ba- 

oo, ca- 
do-, da- 



10-, la-, 

mo-, ma- 
no-y na- 
ni- 
nu- 



ro-, ra- (lo-, la-, rir, li-) 

to-, tSr (so-, sa-) 

ti- (si-) 

tu- (su-) 

tro-, tra-, tri- (cf. tr-, below). 

VO-, va- (UO-, ua-) 



SufflZs 


Nom. Sing. 


ent- 


ens 


(min- 
(m5n- 


men 


m5 


rtr- 


ter (cf . tP-, 


^tor- 


tor above). 


Cs6r. 


sor 



(2.) Forming consonant stems. 

SofBz. Nom. Sing. 

is- es 

er- us ; er (is) 

or- us, ur ; or (6s) 

5r- OS, or 

(in- en; 6 

(5n. 6 

a. SofiBxes are called pbimaby when applied directly to 
roots to form the stems of primitive words, secondary or 
DERIVATIVE when applied to simple stems to make the stems of 
derivative words. 

NoTB. To help the pupil Ib nnderstandiiig the growth of words, las at- 
tention should be called to g^nps like the following : — 

V'rub 
rub-US, m., a bramble bosh. rub-e-r, red, raddy. 

[rt«6i-ct«.*] Bubr-ius, a man^s name. 

Bubic-Oj the Rubicon (Red Riyer). rubri-caj f., red earth. 
rubicun-dusj ruddy. rubric-are^ to color red. 

rubicundu4u8f somewhat ruddy. Bubrtcd-tus, a riyer in Spain. 

^/os 

oit (oris) J n., mouth. 

Sr-dre, to plead. 

ord-toTy m.y pleader, orator. 

ordtor'ius, belonging to an orator. 

* The form rubious does not itself occur, but is presupposed hjBubieo in 
conjunction with words like bellicus and modicus, irom. bellum and modus. 
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Nouns and Adjectives. 
256. As examples of primitive nouns and adjectives 
formed from roots with, the foregoing suffixes may be 
gfiven the following : — 



(1.) Vowel stems : — 

scrllHi, m., a scribe 

ludr^usy m., play 

cav-us, -a, -^m^ hollow 

<io-us^ f., needle 

mor-busj m., disease 

pavrciy -ae, -a, few 

genriusj m,, guardian spirit 

forTna, £., report 

pug-nus, m., fist 

mag-niis, -a, -^m, great 

lur^ia, i,y moon 

por^iSj m., bread 

rwft-e-r, -ra, -rtt?», red 

8el4a, f., seat 

al4usy -a, -wm, hig^ 

veo4is, m., lever 

fruo4u8^ m., fruit 

corsus, m., fall 

eor-vos, m., raven 

ar-vom, n., ploughed field 

eq-^us, m., horse 
(2.) Consonant stems : — 

nubesyf genitive nub48, f., dond. 



^8crib'{-ar 

^cav -f- <h and 5- 
Vac 4"^ 
Wnwr -|- ^ 
S^pau -|- <?<>• and <jS- 

V/*a 4" ^'^^ 
Wpag '\' no- 
Wmag -f- ^m>- and fidr 
S^luc -f- wo- 
^pa -f- Tii- 
Wrvb -|- *•<>• and r5- 

S^frug -|- ^t^ 

Vca^4-^^ 
V cor + ro- 
Var + v(h 



* The primitiye adjectiyes formed with the suffix n- aH afterwards 
reodved an i and passed oyer into the third declension. Thus : -^ 

ten-ti-w, thin ^ten 

ping-u^s, fat ^ptng 

iua-v-is (for suacf-ti-ts), sweet ^/suad 

U-V'is (ioTleg'U'i8)jlight ^leg 

t Cf . 109. 



genus, 


(C 


nemus^ 


iC 


fulgoTj 


ti 


cardo, 


ii 


virgd, 


ii 


fiomenf 


ii 


senndy 


ii 


pater, 


ii 


dcUoTy 


ii 
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later, genitive lat-er-is, m., brick. 
gerirer-ds, n., birth. 
nemror^s, n., grove. 
fulg-or^s, m., flash, gleam. 
cardrin-is, m., hinge. 
virg-ifiris, f., maiden. 
no-mifiris, n., name. 
ser-^nion-ds, m., speech. 
pctrtr-is, m., father. 
dortor^, m., giver. 

Nouns (and Adjectives) in -lus, -la, -lum. 

257. The suffixes lo-, 1&-, form a series of nouns and a 
few adjectives from primitive o- stems, the o regularly 
becoming u before the 1 of the suffix. Thus : — 

dnurlus, m., ring. iacurlum, n., javelin. 

oeurlus, m., eye. cingu4um, n., girdle. 

raburla, m., pettifogger, iugtirlum, n., collar-bone. 

tegvrla, f ., tile. garrvrlus, -a, -um, talkative. 

Note. Some of these words seem to have been formed from primitiTes 
once actually in use, but early supplanted by their deriyatiyes, others to 
have been buHt upon the same pattern from roots or stems from which no 
corresponding primitiYe was ever used. This second process came about 
as follows : There are a few words, like speculum^ n., mirror, and Jigulus, 
m., potter, which seem to have been made from u> stems rather than O- 
stems. Having words like these and others like dnulus (from the stem 
ano- 4* ^3 suffix lo-), the Romans confounded the ending of the stem 
with the suffix and transferred -ulus, as a new ending, to other kinds of 
stems (or roots serving as stems). So in English, having inherited from 
Latin words like " portable," in which the " a " belongs to the stem, we 
transfer this **a" with the ending and form "bearable" from ^^bear." 
This process is called formation bt analogt. It is often impossible to 
tell whether a given Latin word was formed from a real primitive which 
afterwards became obsolete, or whether it simply grew by analogy. 

258. (1.) The same suffixes lo-, la- (ro, ra-), added 
to a series of stems (mostly obsolete) in bo- and co-, be- 
came fused with these syllables into the endings -bulum, 
-culum, -brum, -orum. 
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(2.) The endings -boluxn, -culmn, -brum, -cmm, to 
which for convenience may be added -trum, torm. neater 
nonns denoting means or instrument. Thus : — 

gtOrbtUum, stall cf . stdrey to stand V«to. 

turirbulum, censer ^' tus (turis), frankincense. 

vocorbulum, word ^ vocdrCj to call, name. 

po-culumy cup " potdrCy to drink. 

vehirculum, vehicle " veherSy to draw. 

penrculum, trial, danger " ex^perii% to try. 

erirbrum, sieve ^^ cemere, to sift, distingoish. 

de^vrbrunty shrine ^^ luere, to wash, atone for. 

eandetorbrum^ candlestick ^ candere, shine, candeta^ can^ 

die. 

sepulrcinimy tomb " sepeH^^re, to bory. 

simulorerum, image ^* simuldrey make like, pre- 

tend. 

rcMruTTi, rake ^rdd -|- ^ro- (primary). 

aro-^rum, plough stem of ardre -|- tro- (second- 

ary). 

fere4rumy hier cf. ferre^ to carry. 

DifiilNUTlVES. 

259. The same suffixes lo-, 1&-, came often to have a 
diminutive force,* forming a large number of nouns 
usually of the same gender as their primitives. They also 
form a few diminutive adjectives. Thus : — 

(1.) From stems in &- or o-, the stem vowel appearing 
as u generally, but as o after e, i, and v. Thus : — 

mdvrlus, a little nest, from nidus, 
cenvrla " cenay dinner. 

oppidvrZum ^^ oppiduntj town. 

alveo-hi8 ^^ alveus, a hollow. 

fUio4ti8 ** ftlius, son. 

«Gompu6 the English "hookish" and ''bhusli," "smmj" and 
•••oniij.'* 
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clavo4ti8 * from davos, a naiL 

parv(hhis, -a, -urn " parvos, smalL 

(2.) From dental and palatal stems, with a u added 
by analogy. Thus : — 

aetdt^u^ from aetds, a period of life. 
reg-^tcs " rex, king. 

vde-u4a " vox^ voice. 

capit-Vrlum ^^ captU, head. 
(3.) If a liquid precedes the stem vowel of the primi- 
tive (ft or o) that vowel is dropped and the liquid assimi- 
lated, sometimes with slight further change. Thus : — 
(igelltis (for ager-u-lus) from ager, field. 



jfxUeUa 


ic 


patera, saacer. 


capella 


u 


capra, goat 


pueUa 


a 


puera, ^rL 


(but puer^u-lus) 


a 


pu^er, boy. 


asellus 


u 


asinuSj ass. 


pvlvlUua 


u 


piUvmus, cushion. 


corolla 


it 


corona, wreath. 


columella 


u 


columna, pillar. 


sigilla (n. pL) 


u 


signum, sign. 


bacillum 


u 


baculum, staff. 


tabella 


ti 


taintla, tablet. 


ocellus 


tc 


ociUus, eye. 








lapillus 


ii 


lapis, stone. 


eodicillus 


it 


codex, a writine 



(origi- 
nally , bark). 
(4.) In the case of diminutives from other consonant 
stems and from &-, u-, and i- stems, the endings have the 
forms, -cuius, -oula, -culum.t Thus : — 
sermuTirCulus from sermd, speech. 

* The O was afterwards weakened to n, of course, as in the piimithres. 
Hence, dduuluSf pcarvtUus, etc. 

t In some cases because an intervening stem in CO- has disappeared, in 
others through growth hy analogy. 
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rumiis-culus from rumor, report 
arbug-cula ** arbor, tree. 

hvrcula ** hos, cow. 

Jlos^culus " Jtos, flower. 

mater-cula ^^ mater, mother. 

eor<ulum " cor, heart 

die-cula " rfie«, day. 

canlrCuLa " canis, dog. 

arti-cultts " ar^t«, limh. 

cofTii-ci/Zwm " comu, horn, 
a. ^Rdnunrculus, from mna, frog; furunrculus, from yi^r, 
thief; and convetUirCulum, from conventus, meeting, are also 
found. 

6. A few diminatives are farther formations, as : — 

acvleus from acus, needle \acu -j- 

lo + to-]. 
Aomuncio (beside homunculus) ^^ homd, man [Aottsoti 

-(- CO -(- io + o»-]. 
c. There are also a few doable formations ; as : — 
aseUvlus asellus asitms. 

Adjectives in -lis and -bis. 

260. The same suffixes (lo-, 1&-, ro-, r&-) with the vowel 
weakened and thus appearing as li- *, ri-, form a series of 
adjectives denoting various ways of ^^ belonging to.*' 
Thus: — 

humi4i8^ low from humu8,f ground. 

a^i4is, nimble " an obsolete agu8.t 

nobi-lisy famous as if from nobus, 

t7^t^i5, useful « " " utus. 

naiura4is, natural from ndtura. 

* There was a marked tendency of Latin adjectiyes to pass into i- stem 
forms and foUow the third declension. Cf. the double forms in 155, 7, 
and the forms in 256, 1, footnote. 

t For the weakening of the stem yowel O of the primitive to i in the 
deriyativei see 59. 

I The ezistence of a form agus is sihown by the compound prod-igui 
beside ethdgu4um. 
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lunorTts, of the moon from luncu 

fide-lis, faithful « fides, 

tribvrlis,* of the same tiihe " tribus. 

hostlrlisj hostile ** hostis. 

261. Words like agilia^ nobilis^ vtUis, came to be re- 
garded as verbals. Then the endings -bills and -tills were 
added to verb-stems to make adjectives denoting ten- 
dency (more often passive than active). Thus : — 

amorbilis, loyable. terrirbilisy terrible. 

fis-hUis, lamentable, tearful. versortUis, movable. 

a. Flaustrbilis, worthy of applause, and some others, seem to 
be from nouurstems. 

262. Through the transference of the stem vowel to the 
suffix arose the endings -Sris, -&lis, -elis, -His, -tills. 
Thus: — 

mUit^riSj military from miles, 

papillaris, of the people '^ pcpultis. 

navels, naval " ndvis. 

capU-alis, deadly, capital ^' caput. 

erud-elis, cruel " crudvs. 

vir-Uis, manly " vir, 

pecmiis, of the feet " pes. 

a. Such adjectives were often used as nouns ; as, aed-Uis, 
m., an aedile ; ovUe, n., a sheep-fold ; and, dropping the final 
vowel, pugil, m., boxer ; animal, n., living thing. 

Adjectives in -nus, -na, -num. 

263. The suffixes no-, na-, form another series of ad- 
jectives denoting " belonging to." Thus : — 

mJag-nus,^ great from Vwia^ + no- (primary). 

pater-mts, of a father " pater, 
fagirm/us, beechen " fcigy^* 

* The lon^ quantity of the pennltimate a,i, or o, in guch deriyatiyes has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
- t This suffix was originally participial. 



cf . hodie. 


ti 


dies. 


it 


heru 


a 


eras. 


€i 


aevanu 


u 


diu. 


a 


matuUu 


a 


vesper. 
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JRoma^uSj Boman from Banuu 

eoUi-^mis^ hilly ** edllis. 

mari-nus, of the sea " mare. 

264. The suffixes no-, nft-, form many adjectives of 
TIME. Thus: — 

hodter-^uSy to-dajr's 

diur-nuSy of the day 

hester-^us, yesterday's 

erastimuSf to-^Dorrow's 

aeter-nus, everlattiiig 

diutirniis, 7 , .- • 

j..^ V lonir-contmaed 

dtutur^nusj j ^^ 

matutt^tis, of the morning 

vespertv^uSf of the evening 

266. Through the transference of stem vowels to the 
suffix -arose the endings -ftnus, -Snus, -luus. Thus: — 

mont^nusy moontainoas from mdns. 

Oraechrdntcs, of Gracchus. 

sir-^nus, calm. 

terr-^nvsy earthy " temu 

dlv4nus, god-like " divos. 

vIo-iTMW, neighboring " vtcus. 

a. With these adjectives compare nouns like membr-anay 
har-ena, r^g^ruiy plstr^numf patr-dnusy annronay foriruna. 

b* The distributive namerals are also formed in -nus; as, 
blnlf ilnl^ etc. (See 167, 168.) 

Adjectives in -cr», -c^i, -oum. 

266. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes 00-, C&-, which added to different kinds of stems 
give the endingps -&ou8, -lous, dons, -icus, -&ticua Thus : — 

paurcus, few ^pav. 

bellircus, warlike from helium. 

eivircusy of a citizen << <^vis. 



from Oalliis. 


cf. 


ptidor. 


(i 


cadere. 


irom pater. 


(( 


vendttis. 


cf. 


fluvitis. 
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OaUirCUSy Gallic 
op-acusy shady. 
pvd^UmSf modest 
ead^icusj ready to fall 
patr4cu8y of a father 
venati-cusj belonging to hunting 
JluvirdticuSy living in water 
a. ThroQgh the Greek come words like — 

SdertUictiSy of Socrates. 

Iliacus, of Iliiiniy Trojan. 

Corinthiacus, of Corinth. 

267. A suffix o- with the vowel dropped was added to 
Sn stems, and the ending -fix was then transferred to other 
stems, the adjective thus formed denoting a (generally 
faulty) tendency. Thus: — 

pugtirOrX (jmgnorods), inclined to fight. 
aud-OrXj bold. 
tenr&Xy tenacious. 

Adjectives in -jus, -iAj -ium. 

268. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes io-, ift-, which, added to different kinds of stems, 
give the endings -eus, -cius, •<^U8, -icius, -ftceus, -Icius. 
Such adjectives often denote material. Thus : — 

reg-iusy royal from rex. 

ua!ar4u8y uxorious " uxor, wife. 

Ephe»4u8, of Ephesus. 

aur-eus (for aure^tis), golden ** aurum. 

tf^tirceus, wheaten " triticum. 

aedUirciuSy of an aedile '^ aedUis. 

patr4cius, patrician " pouter (through patrums). 

Jierhorceus, grassy " herha. 

harundinroceus, like a reed cf . harundo. 

meretrlc4usy meretricious from meretrtx. 

tribunAcius, tribunicial cf . tribunus. 



u 


cuiversus. 


ii 


Ugid. 


u 


argentunu 


a 


ordo. 


a 


tumtUtus. 


u 


aes. 
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arcUdr4u8, of an orator from orator. 

praeCor-iuSy praetorian " praetor. 

eensdr4u8f of a censor " censor, 

a. From yarious Greek proper names are formed adjectiTes 
in -Sub and -aeoa Thus : — 

Epicureus^ Epcnrean. 
Smymaeus, of Smyrna. 
. 269. The ending -Srius * forms adjedayes often becom- 
ing nouns and denoting trade or profession (masculine), 
or PLACE (neuter). (Cf. 276, 4.) Thus : — 

slodrius, m., assassin from siea, dagger. 

adven-drius, -a, -^m, opposed 

legion^rius, belonging to the legion 

argentrarius, m., iMinker 

drdinrarius, -a, -um, customary 

tumtUtu^riuSf -a, -urn, hurried 

aer-arium, n., treasury 

Nouns of Agency. 
270. Nouns of agency are formed from roots or yerb 
stems with the suffixes t5r-, 85r-, masc., trio-, fern* 
Thus: — 

dortor, giver from ^da + tor- (primary) ; cf . dare. 

drortoVf pleader, orator " stem oror -j- tor- (secondary) ; cf. 

ordre. 
sudsor, adviser " \fsuddr -[- «5r- (primary) ; cf. 

BvJddere. 
vuytrtXy conqueress " stem vio" -|- trie- ; cf . vincere. 

v^nd4rlx, huntress " stem venor -j- trto- ; cf. vendri. 

So viortoTj summoner, through an obsolete vidre; senrdrtor^ 
senator, through an obsolete sendre. 

a. The suffix appears in the form tr- in the following : — 
frdrter, m., brother (i. e., supporter. Cf . fero). 
mdrter, f., mother. porter, m., father. 

* This ending seems to consist of ro- -(- io-, added at first to stems 
in a- and then transferred with the a to other stems. (Cf . first example.) 
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271. The person or (personified) thing which has to do 
with something is indicated by the following suffixes : — 

(1.) 5n-. Thus: — 
praeoo (for prae^oo^), m., herald, ^voc + on (primary). 
centuriro, m., centurion, from cerUuria, company of one hundred. 
(2.) ti-, dropping the Towel and forming the nominative 
in -68. Thus : — 

eqties (equi-tis), m., horseman. 
ales (aZirtis), c, bird, 
a. Some of these nouns were originally adjectives. So aleSy 
(orig.) winged. 

Abstract Nouns. 

272. Abstract nouns have the following endings : — 

-ia (-tia), -ium (-timn), -ies (-ties) 

-ta, -tas, -tus ; -go, -do (-tQd5) 

-la, -15 (-ti5, -si6) ; -tus, -lira (-ttira, -sura) 

Note. Abstract nouns denoting quality are formed from noun and ad- 
jectiye stems ; abstract nouns expressing action^ from verb stems. They 
tend, however, to become more or less concrete, and the abstract meaning 
is not always easy to trace. The English " relation '' used for *' relatiye " 
is an example of this tendency of abstracts to become concrete. 

273. Abstract nouns denoting quautt are formed 
with the following suffixes : — 

(1.) la-, f em. ; io-, neuter. Thus : — 

attdcUyia, boldness from audax. 

cu8tdd4a, guard " custos. 

menddc4um, lie " mendax. 

mUU4a, military service " miles. 

hospit-ium, hospitality " hospes. 

a. Through forms like mUUia and hospitium, the endings 
-tia and -tium were transferred to other kinds of stems. 
Thus: — 

amicirtia, friendship from amicus. 

durirtia, sternness '^ durus, hard. 

servirtium, slavery " servos. 




^If^'Lif^P**^'- 
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civis. 

bonus. 

pius. 

ma4or{'4us),i 

A(mor, office, honor. 

vir. 

senex. 

servos. 



b. C<Jla«enl formt m 4d0 and -ties in die fifth dedoMUB 
Mppen betide the toms in 4a and -tia of die fink. Thus : — 
materies beside materioj materiaL 
durities ^ duritia, hard new. 

(2.) ta-, tat-,* tot-.* Thus : — 

iuven4a, f., youth from iuvenU. 

senec^Of t, old age 

elvi-idij Lj citizenship, state 

bon{4d$, f*, goodness 

pic-ids, {,, filial affection, lojalty 

7naies4as, t, majesty 

hones4ds, 1, respectability 

vir4USf 1, manliness, bravery, virtae 

senec4Us, f., old age 

servirtuSf f., slavery 

a* The stem vowel is dropped in iUfer-tas, freedom, from 
Rber, 

(8.) gin- and din-.f The latter is especially common 
as an addition to stems in tu-, giving the ending -tudd. 
Thus: — 

imu-gd^ £., image. 
OTugOf tf origin 
aeriJ'f/Oj f ., copper-rust 
vir-Ugo, f., virago 
torp^Mld^ f., sluggishness 
cuplnld, f., desire 
dutce-do, Im sweetness 
mUgnv-tUdd^ f ., size 
forti-tildd, f., endurance 
hahi-tildd^t f., custom. 
vaU4tldd, f., health. 

* These two stiffixet consist of ti- (with vowel dropped) added to zeal 
or supposed stems in tfl- and tu-. 

t 7. €., go- + in-, and do- -J- in-. 

I HMtuM (gen, -iu) is more common, and suggests the type on which the 
words in >tfld6 were bnilt. 



cf . Of^t^ 

from vir (by analogy), 
cf . torpere. 

" cupere. 

" dtdcis. 
from mdgnus. 

« foHis. 
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cf . candJere. 

" cliens, 
" quert. 
" loqul. 
Thus: — 
cf . legere, 

" Insererej Insitus. 
" quaerere, 
" manere^ mansum. 
" cogitdre, cogiMtus. 
larglri, largUum. 



274. Abstracts denoting the name of an action are 
formed with the following suffixes : — 

(1.) la- (added to verb stems in e-, and the ending -ela 
then transferred to other stems). Thus : — 
cande-la, f ., candle 
ttUe4a, i.y protection 
dient-ela, f ., clientship 
quer-eUa, L, complaint 
loqu-ella, f ., speech 

(2.) i5n- (ti5n-, si5n-).* 
leg-id, f., gathering, legion 
InsU'id, f., grafting 
qtmest-do, t, investigation 
mans-id, f., a remaining 
cdgUat-io, f., reflection 
largtt'ioy i,y bestowal of a largess 
(3.) tu-. Thus: — 

md4u8, m., motion (contracted for movitus) cf. movere. 
comUortus, m., retinae " comitdrt. 

equttortus, m., cavahy " equitdre. 

monirttis, m., warning " moriere, 

anKeli4u8y m., panting " anheldre. 

(4.) rS- (added to stems in u-, and thus producing the 
endings -Qra, -tura, -stira). Thus : — 

fig-ura, f., shape ^i, finger e. 

ptc-turay f ., painting " pingere. 

ursura, f., use, enjoyment of a thing *^ tUu 

censura,^ censorship. 

pra&4uray praetorship. 

Nouns with Vabious Endings. 

275. Act, means, or result is denoted by the suffixes 

* These two suffixes seem to be made by adding i6n- to the stems of 
perfect participles. 

t Often ihns coming to denote an office. 
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min- (oftener increased to mentd-) and mdnio-,* neater, 
and m5ni&-,* feminine. Thus : — 



tegu^men, >• covering cf. tegere. 
tegir^men, ) 

certd-men, strife, contest " eertdre. 

frdg-merUum, fragment " Jrangere. 

dmd-7nentum, ornament " omdre. 

argur^mentum, argument " arguere. 

monvrmentum, memorial " monere. 

candl-iTientum, seasoning " condlre. 
testi^mdniufjty testimony. 
querir^nidnia, complaint. 

276. Nouns denoting place are formed with the fol- 
lowing suffixes : to- (eto-), inS- (trinft-, trinS-), Hi-, 
Srio-, tario- (sSrio-). 

(1.) to-, eto- denote the place where something GBOWS 

IN ABUNDANCE. ThuS : — 

arbtis-tum, orchard fi^ia arbor, 

quero^tum, oak-^ove cf . qitercus. 

viTiretum, vineyard " vlnum. 

(2.) In&-, trin&-, tilno- denote the place where some- 
thing IS DONE. Thus : — 

cul^ina, kitchen. tdns4rlna, barber-shop. 

scU-lnae, salt mines. pts-trlnum, treadmill. 

cu Nouns in -in& also often denote a soienge, and many have 
other meanings ; as, dudplAna, teaching ; medic^ndj medicine ; 
reg-^na, queen ; rvArta, downfall, etc. 

(3r) Hi- denotes especially the place where animals 

* The atigin and derelopment of Ihese suffixes, as of seyeial to he men- 
tioned hfcter (6to-, ina-, trina-, ivo-, oso-, olento-, bondo-, oundo-, 
etc.), are partly too little known, partly too complicated, for explanation in 
a school g^rammar. It seems hest, therefore, simply to ehrcmicle them as 
they appear. 
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axe kept. These nouns are the neuters of adjectives. (See 
260-262.) Thus: — 

ov-Ue, sheepfold from ovis. 

cuIhUe, chamber. 

(4.) ario- fortns nouns which are really the neuter of 
adjectives in -firius. (See 269.) Thus : — 
coluwJhdrium, dove-cote. tepid-armnty room for a warm bath. 

(5.) torio- (sorio-) forms nouns which are really the 
neuter of adjectives in -torius (-sSrius). (See 268.) 
Thus: — 

jprae4drium, general's tent. dever-sdrium^ inn. 

Patbontmios. 

277. Patronymics (^patrdnymicd)^ that is, nouns de- 
noting descent, from the name of the father or other an- 
cestor, are formed with the following (Greek) endings : 
-ides (fem. -is), -ides (fem. -Sis), -iades (fem. -las), and 
-ades. 

a. The masculine patronymics (i. 6., those in -des) are of the 
first declension ; the feminines (t. e,, those in -as or -is) are of 
the third. 

h. There are also a few feminines of the first declension in 
-inS or -i5ne. Thus : — 

Nervne, daughter of Nereus. 
Acrisidrie, " " Acrisius. 

278. (1.) -ides (f. -is) is used with names ending in 
-us (except -ius), -5r, and -s preceded by a consonant ; 
also with those in -5n which have the stem vowel short. 
Thus : — 

JPriamides from Priam/us. 

Tantalis " Tantalus. 

Danais " Danaus, 

Affenarides " Agerior. 

Cecropides " Cecrops. 

Agamemnonides " Agamemndn, stem AgamemnSn, 
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(2.) 4d90 (L -eis) is used with names ending in -ens 
or -clSo. Thus : — 



Atrides 


bomAtreus. 


Meradides 


" Seraeles. 


Nereis 


« Nereus. 



(8*) -iadSs (f . -ias) is used with names in -ins, with 
many in -Ss or -5, after the dropping of these endings, 
and with names in -On if the stem vowel is long. Thus : — 

Ths8tuxde8\ TO^^^v. 
Thesttas ) 

Anchuiades " Anchises. 

Sclpiades " Sclpio. 

Telamomadea ^^ Telaman, stem Tdamdn^ 

So also Atlantiades '' Atlas. 

(4.) -adds is used with most names in -fis or -es 
Thus: — 

Aeneades from Aeneas.* 

Hippotadls " Hippotes. 

Gentile Adjectivbs. 

279. Gentile adjectives (^gentUicia)^ that is, words 
denoting the place or country to which some one belongs, 
are formed with the following su£6xes : co-, oft- ; io-, ia- ; 
no-, nft- ; tl- ; tosi-. Thus : — 

Oallp-mSf Gallic, a Gbul. Fideims (-dtis), of Fidenae. 

Ephe$4u9^ Ephesian. Arplrms (-^is), of Arpinum. 

Jidmd-nuSf Roman. Samnts (-Uis), of Samniam. 

TUMOulrdmiB^ TuBculan. Canrirensis, of Cannae. 

Ned^polit-anuSy of Naples. Utio^nsis, of Utica. 

PraeneBt-^nuSy of Praeneste. Athsni-ensis, of Athens. 

Ldt-lnus, Latin. Sidmortrensis, of Solmo. 

Amer^nusy of Ameria. Veirens, of Veil. 

* The change of Yowel from S in the primitiYe to S in the patronymic 
18 due to a secondary form, Aenifas. 
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Note. No distinot rule can be g^ven as to what sort of stems these 
difEerent endings are used with. Bat stems in a- usually have -anus, 
those in ia- or io-, inus, others in o-, -ious ; -ins is used mostly with 
Greek words, and consonant stems generally have -ensis. Other forms 
also are used ; as, Afer, African ; SictUtis, Sicilian. Cf . also the adjec- 
tives like Smymaeus derived through the Greek (268, a). 

Participial Adjectives. 

280. Adjectives with the participial meaning "pro- 
vided with " are formed with the suffixes to-, tft-, which 
added to different kinds of stems give the endings 
-atus, -itus, -utus. Thus : — 

rohus-tus, strong from robur, 

hones-4iL8j honorable " honor. 

togUrtus " toga^ a toga. 

turrl-tus " turris, tower. 

comu'tus " comu, horn. 

awr-dtus ** aurum, gold, through aurare. 

cord-atus " cor, heart, as if through cordare. 

mell'ttus " mel, honey. 

aiMtits ** avos (-ms), grandfather. 

7108-4^118 " ndsit8y nose. 

NoTB. Aegrotua, sick, suggests with |>a^om», annona^ etc., a lost series 
of verb stems in o-. 

281. Adjectives with about the meaning of present par- 
ticiples are formed with the suffixes bundo- and cundo-. 
Thus : — 

fSrCundu8j eloquent. mird-bundu8, wondering. 

iU-cundtcs, pleasant. vere-cuTidTis, modest. 

Irorcundus, wrathfuL mori-bundus^ dying. 

282. The suffixes mo-, mlU, no-, n&-, alone and com- 
bined together, form several adjectives and nouns which 
were originally participles. Thus : — 

dlrWMs^ -a, -wm, kindly cf. oLere^ to raise, nourish. 

fa-ma^ f ., report " foiTl^ to speak. 

mag^nus, -a, -um, great. 
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som^nnSy m., sleep (for sop-mis ; cf. soplre). 

fe-mina, f., woman. 

ter-ndntis, m., boundary. 

dlurmmis, -a, -urn, cherished ; hence, as a noun, foster-child. 

a. The same combined sufi&x is found in the second person 
plural of passive and deponent verbs, — regi-rmnl^ Tnorie-minl^ 
amaborminl, — and in the old imperative forms like Jiortd^miiw. 
(See 227, f.) 

Adjectives with Vabious Endings. 
283. Various adjectives are formed with the suffixes 



UO-, Tift-, ivo-, iva.. 


Thus: — 


turbtrdtis, disordered 


from turlxu 


vlvirdus, lively. 




frigi-dus, cold 


ct frlgus. 


avirdus, greedy. 




herhirdtcsy grassy 


from herba. 


lepirdtiSy charming 


cf . lepor. 


aniv^itis, yearly 


from annus. 


vacuus, } 
va<yivtis, ) 




nat-lvu8y native 


cf. nattcs. 


dest^vus^ of summer 


" aestas. 


capt-^viLS^ captive 


" captus. 



284. Another series of adjectives is formed with the 
suffixes bri-, ori-, tri-, the last often , denoting place. 
Thus: — 

cele-ber, famous. medio-cris, mediocre. 

lugzi-brts, mournful. eques-tris, equestrian (for 

salu-bris, healthful. equet4ris). 

mtdie-bris, womanish. campes-tris, leveL 

volu-cer, winged. terres-tris, earthy. 

Cf. also creber, -bra^ -brum, frequent. 

285. Adjectives denoting fullness are formed with 
the suffixes oso-, olent-, olento-. Thus : — 
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gldrirosus from gloria^ glory. 

jferunUr^sus " jpericulum^ danger. 

gener^sus " genus, birth. 

(lestvrdaus " (lestus, heat, tide* 

op-uUna* " [op«], wealth.* 

virolens " vw, force. 

fravd-vZentus * " fravs, treachery. 

vin-o^e7i^w« " vinumj wine. 

286. Adjectives denoting various relations of numbeb 
are formed as follows : — 

(1.) MuLTiPLiCAnvES denote how many fold, and end in 
-plex. Thus : — 

simplex, single. quincuplex, fivefold. 

duplex, doable, twofold. centuplex, a hundredfold. 

(2.) Peopobtionals denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another, and end in -plus. Thus : — 

duplies, twice as great. octuplus, eight times as great. 
(3.) Tempoeals denote how many years old, and end in 
-imus. Thus : — 

bvm/us, two years old. quadrvnms, four years old. 

Note. Adjectives in -orius, from the distribntiYes, denote the number 
of parts of which a thing consists, but they belong chiefly to post-clasdoal 
nsage. Thus : quaterndrius, of four parts. 

Verbs. 

287. -Sre, -ere, -6re, -ire, were treated by the Romans 
as derivative endings to form many verbs from noun and 
adjective stems. The stem-vowel of the noun or adjective, 
unless u, disappears. Thus : — 

eidpdre,'f to blame from culpa, fault. 

dondre, to give " donum, giit, 

* o of the suffix weakened to n. 

t The verbs in -are must have started from nonn stems in a-, and those 
in -ire from stems in i-, and these endings m^ then have been transferred 
to other stems by analogy. 
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laudare, to praise from laits, praise. 

asstitare, to seethe, boil " aestus, heat. 

(Mere, to be white " aZbus, white. 

lucere, to shine " lux^ light. 

metuere, to fear " mettis, fear. 

statuere, to fix " status, position. 

jmnire, to panish " poena, punishment. 

servlre, to be a slave " servos (-us), slave. 

flntre, to end " finis, end. 

custodire, to guard " custos, guard. 

Note. The yerbs with consonant stems (third conjugation), and many 
of the short verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, were in- 
herited by the Romans from the parent lang^uage, and these verbs fur- 
nished the pattern for the verbs treated in 287. Such inherited verbs are 
regere, amdre, monere, audire. Their development is too complicated to be 
explained in a school grammar. Many of the simple noims and adjectives 
treated above were of course also inherited already formed from the parent 
langpiage, as can be seen by comparing the corresponding words in Greek 
and Sanskrit. Their growth, however, is much simpler and easier to trace 
than that of the inherited verbs. 

a. The denominatives of the first conjugation are generaDy 
transitive ; those of the second are almost invariably intransitive. 
Cf. the examples. Those in the third conjugation are all from 
u- stems. 

b. Pairs of verbs are sometimes found, one usually from the 
weak form of a root and intransitive, the other from the strong 
form and transitive (causative verbs, verba causatlva) . Thus : — 

placere, to please pldcdre, to appease. 
sedere, to sit seddre, to settle. 

Frequentative and Intensive Verbs. 

288. (1.) Frequentatives (Jrequentdtiva)^ that is, 
verbs denoting a repetition of the action of their primitives, 
and INTENSIVES (intensiva), or verbs denoting a forcible 
action, are formed from perfect participles by substituting 
the characteristic a for the stem voweL Thus : — 
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adiutdre jErom adiuvare (adiutus)* 
dictdre " dicere (dictus), 

quassdre " qtcatere {qtiassus). 
hdbitdre " habere {haJbitus). 
dorrnUdre " dormlre (dormltum). 

(2.) From forms Kke hahitdre, the apparent ending 
-itdre spread to various present stems, and also took the 
place of the regular formation from verbs of the first con- 
jugation. Thus : — 

agitdre from agere. minitdrl from mindrt. 

noseitdre " noscere. rogitdre " rogdre. 
cldmitdre " clamdre. 
a. Videre, see, makes vlsere through visus. 

(3.) Double formations occur. Thus: — 

eurrere cursdre cursUdre. 

dicere dictdre dietitdre, 

venire {ad)'ventdre ventUdre. 

(4.) Another kind of intensives is formed with the 

ending -es85, rarely -isso, in the third conjugation, with 

the perfect and perfect participle stems generally made 

after the analogy of the fourth, if used at all. Thus : — 

lacesso lacessere lacesswi lacess^tus. 

incesso incessere incesswl or incessl 

petisso petissere 

a. Frequentatives are also called iieratives (tYem^ii;a),and 
the intensives in -ess5 (-isso) are also called meditatives 
{ineditdtwa). 

Inceptive Verbs. 
289. Inceptives or inchoatives (inceptwa or incoh' 
dtivd)^ that is, verbs which denote the beginning of an 
action, are formed by adding -so5 to a verb stem, or by 
analogy, to noun stems. They are intransitive, of the 
third conjugation. (Cf. 236, 236, 237.) Thus : — 



labascere from lahare. 


obdormtscere i 


Ton 


calescere " calere. 


puerascere 


«( 


tremescere " tremere. 


iuvenescere 


« 


ingemiscere " ingemere. 


durescere 


u 
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duirus. 

Desiderative and Diminutive Verbs. 

290. Desiberatiyes (deslderdUvd) express a desire 
to do something. They end in -turid (-surio). Thus : — 

empturw empturire — _^-_ 

parturid parturlre parturlvl (4%) parturltunu 

esurio esurire esurltum 

Note. Others are rare and chiefly confined to the comic poets. 

291. Diminutive verbs (deminutiva) are formed 
from diminutive noun-forms in *illus by substituting & 
for the stem vowel. Thus : cantilldre^ conscrtbilldre. 

NoTB. The diminutive yerbs are very few in number. 

Derivation of Adverbs. 

292. Besides the adverbs in -e and -ter formed and 
compared from adjectives, given under 174 ff., the fol- 
lowing should be noticed : — 

(1.) Numeral adverbs are formed from numbers above 
four by the ending -ies. (Cf . 157 and 168.) Thus : — 
q^iinquies, five times. decieSj ten times. 

(2.) Certain adverbs of manner are formed with the 
ending -fitim as if accusatives of the third-declensjpn 
nouns made from the perfect participle stems of verbs of 
the first conjugation. Thus : — 
gradatim, by degrees, slowly, as if throngh graddrt, graddtus ; 

cf . gradiy to walk. 
gregatinij in crowds. Compare corirgregdre, to gather into a 

flock. 

(3.) A few adverbs denoting origin or manner end in 
4tu8« Thus : — 
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divlnUus, from the gods. 
fundittis, from the bottom, utterly. 
rddicitus, root and branch. 

293. All other adverbs were originally oblique cases of 
nouns, adjectives, or pronouns, and are — 

(1.) Also used as oblique cases. Thus : — 
mtdto, much. contirmo, immediately. 

tarUum, so much and no more, only. 
For others, see 187. 

(2.) Recognizable as case forms, though no longer 
used as such. Thus : — 

partim, partly. secus, otherwise. 

(8.) More or less disguised. Thus : — 
hinc, hence. Uluc, thither. 

ad-^o,* to such a degree, com-minus,* at close quarters. 
quasiy* as it were. 

Compound Words. 

294. Almost all Latin compounds consist of two parts 
only, the second part forming what may be called the 
basis of the meaning, and the first part indicating some 
modification therein. 

Thus, in decemviri^ the basis of meaning is vm, men, and 
this is limited by decern to a body of ten men ; in funamMduSj 
the basis of meaning is " a walker," and this is limited in the 
compound to a rope-walker ; in vorsipeUis, the basis of meaning, 
" skin," is limited by the notion of turning or changing, so that 
the compound means " changeable " (cf. English " tum-coat ") ; 
in persuaded, the basis of meaning, " advise," is modified so 
as to mean '< advise through to the end " (i. e., carry one's point 
by advice, persuade). 

* Words like these are of course oompoands, each part being origi- 
nally a case form. They are included here for the convenience of the 
leaner. 
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NoTuui and A^jeotiyes. 
295. (1.) The first part of a compound noun or ad- 
jective may be a noun, adjective, or participle stem, or 
a numeral, a preposition, or one of a small number of par- 
ticles called prefixes. 

(2.) The second part of a compound noun or adjective 
may be a noun, an adjective, or a participle, but it is far 
more commonly a noun or adjective form which does not 
occur as a simple word. Thus : — 

mdgnanimus, great-sooled mEgno- -|- anirrms. 

vorsipellis, changeable vorso- -}- pellis. 

stidviloqtcens, sweet-speaking sttdvl- -f- loquens. 

funaTnbvliLS, rope-walker funi- -|- [amhvlus], 

sacrUegus, sacrilegious sacro- -|- [legits']. 

decemviri, decemvirs decern -|- virt. 

interrexj interrex * inter -|- rex, 

innatus, inborn in (prep.) -|- natus. 

imherbis, beardless hir (neg. prefix) and barba. 

nefds, wrong Tie -\^fds. 

sublustris, rather light sub -\- [lustris']. 

pergratusj very pleasing per -|- gratus. 

a. Compound adjectives, which, like mdgnanimus, indicate 
the possession of some quality, are called possbssiyes. The 
second part of these compounds is almost always a noon. 
Thus : muUangulus, many-cornered ; quadrupeSy four-footed, f 

b. Other compound adjectives and all compound noons are 
sometimes distinguished from the possessives by the name de- 
TEBMiNATTVES, because their first part determines how the mean- 
ing of the second part is to be applied. 

NoTS. In noons and adjeotives compounded with prepositions or pre- 
fixes, in is mneb more often a negative prefix than a preposition, sub has a 
diminntive force, per and (less commonly) prae an intensive force, as in the 
examples above. 

* I, e., an officer who rules between the death of one king and the ac- 
oession of the next. 

t Such comi>onnds in Ehiglish generally end in -ed, as in the translations 
of the examples above ; but compare words like hcdd-head, lap-streak. 
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296. (1.) When the first part of a compound noun or 
adjective is a noun, adjective, or participle stem ending in 
a vowel, this vowel is usually dropped if the second part 
begins with a vowel, as in mdgnanimus and funamhulus^ 
above. 

(2.) When the second part begins with a consonant, 
and occasionally when it begins with a vowel, the stem 
vowel of the first part is retained but generally weakened 
to i, as in sacrilegus above, or in tuhiceuy trumpeter (tur- 
bor + [cen]), arcitenens^ bow-holding {arow- + teiiens^. 
a. Sometimes the stem vowel of the first part is only flattened 
to O or u, especially in compounds of early date. Thus : -— 

viocurus, overseer of roads via^ -\~ [cunts']. 

Troiugena, Trojan-bom Troia- -\- \_gena]. 

quadrujplB^ four-footed quadro- -|- pes, 

297. (1.) If the first stem ends in a consonant it 
suffers in early compoimds only the euphonic changes re- 
quired by the rules in 65 ff., as iudex for iusdex^ judge 
(i. e., right-speaker). 

(2.) Generally, however, consonant stems assume a 
vowel after the analogy of the other stems. This vowel 
was originally o, but is generally weakened to i or some- 
times flattened to u, as with the real stem vowels. 
Thus: — 

jparricidaj murderer of a father pair- -}" * 4" [^^<^]' 
morigerus,* complying rndr- -|- * -|- [gems'], 

pedisequa,^ female attendant ped- + * + [sequa]. 

298. Most compound verbs are formed of simple verbs 
and prepositions. Thus : — 

incipio, seize upon, begin in -|- capid. 
aufero, take away ab -^fero. 

subverto, overturn su>b -f- verto. 

* literally, carrying (t. e., putting up with) a person's whims, 
t Literally, foot-follower. 
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a. The prepositions were earlier adverbs, and in composition 
often retain their adverbial force. Cf . i praey sequovj go before, 
I (will) follow (Ter., And,^ i., 1, 144), with ut consulUms Uctores 
jprcL^renty that lictors should walk before the consols (Cic, Be 
Fub., ii., 31, 66). 

h. The following compounds of verbs with other words than 
prepositions occur : — 

adstiefdcio,* > niunsiiefiicid, tame. 

- /. .- f accustom. ^ ^ - 

consuefacio^ ) patefacio, open. 

benefacio, benefit. scUisfacid, satisfy. 

calefacioy make warm. tremef(icid,t cause to tremble. 

commonefacio, remind forcibly, mold, prefer {mage -f- volo). 

labefacio, make totter. tiold, be unwilling (lie -|- void). 

malefacioy do harm to. satago, be busy enough {sat -\- 

ago). 

299. In the second part of words compounded with 
a preposition or the negative prefix in-, vowel weakening 
generally occurs. Thus : — 

Mfificid, confeetum can -}- fsuno, factum, 

impero in (prep.) + i>a^- 

inimtcus in- (neg.) -|- awA^cus. 

inlqwis in- (neg.) -|- a^equus. 

a. In compounds of iacio the verb form appears as icwy 
before which the vowel of a preposition ending in a vowel is 
retained long, and that of one ending in a consonant is often 
lengthened. Thus : — 

Sbicio, deicid. trdicid. 

cSnido. Sbicio. sUbicid. 

300. A very few words are compounded of more than 
two stems. Thus : — 

suovetaurUia f «*- + <wi- -|- tauro- 
<ik Words of which both parts are inflected are, properly 

* Tlie nitore of the first part of tiiese compounds cifado is obeenxe ; it 
k probaUj a iMnm form or poeBibly sk infinitiTe. 

t A Morifioe oonaistiiii^ of a swine, a sheep, and a bnlL 

t Thees words are aeeeiited Hke tlie simple /aao ; as, bemtfi^oL 
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speaking, not compounds, and in the best usage are written 
separately. Thus : ius iurandum, oath ; res jmbliea, state ; 
vert simUis, likely. 

b. So also forms like rmdtimodis (i. e., muUls modis), inpru 
mis, agrl cultura, aquae duchis, pater familidSy are not real 
compounds, but only phrases which have grown more or less 
together. Perhaps also satis facid, bene fcLcid, etc., should be 
classed with these loose unions of words rather than as com- 
pound verbs. In animadverto (i. e., animum adverto) the union 
is disguised by the dropping of the accusative ending -^m. 

c. From real compounds are to be distinguished derivatives 
from compounds, such as the following : — 

beneficium, kindness, from beneficus (bene-, stem of old form 
of bonu^y and ficus, from root of facio), 

solstitium, solstice,"*^ as if from solstitus {sol" and status) » 
tergiversdrl, shuffle, as if from tergiversus (tergo- and versus), 
Cf . eogitctre, to meditate, which may be regarded as a com- 
pound of com and agitdre, or as a frequentative of dogere, itself 
a compound of com and agere. 

Note. Latin did not develop the ability to form compoands to anything 
like the extent of the Qreek and other kindred lang^nages. Most of the 
comi>ounds formed, except those with prepositions or the negative prefix 
tn-, are rare and confined chiefly to the poets. 

Forms of the Prepositions in Compounds. 

301. Prepositions ending in a consonant vary greatly 
in the degree in which their final consonant is assimilated 
with the initial consonant of the other part of the com- 
pound. Thus, in the best usage : — 

(1.) ab is written before d, h, i consondns^ 1, n, r, s. 
Thus: Bh-dico, eh-horreoj e^h-iectus^ ab-itk2ico, ab-Zegro, 
ab-nt/o, ab-ripio, ah-sum. 

abs bfef ore o, t. Thus : abs-cee^o, a,ha4ined. 

&s before p. Thus : §s-portd. 

S, before f in Snfm, and before m or v. Thus : Brmoved^ 
&-voc5. 

* The time when the snn seems to stand «tilL 
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an before f in Ka-fero and sxirfugid. 

(2.) ad is written before b, d, f, h, i consondns^ m, n, 
q» V. Thus: ad-6i6o, SLd-duco, ^A-fatim^ ^A-fero^ ad- 
haereo^ CLd-iutdy ad-mirdbUiSy SLd-moneo^ ad-nwo, ad-qulro^ 
ad-voco. 

Generally before g, 1, p, r, s. Thus : ad-gredior^ ad- 
ligo, ad'peto^ eA-rogd^ ad-sum. Otherwise assimilation 
takes place. Thus : ag-ger^ al-ligd, ap-peto, sx-rogo, 

ao before o. Thus : ao-dpio, 

ad or & before gn, sp, sc, st. Thus: Sr-gnosco (ad- 
nosco^j ad'Splro (&-spiro), ad-smco, adstringo (&• 
stringo). 

ad or at before t. Thus : at-^raAo (ad-^raAo). 

(8.) ante has the form anti in anti-eipo (from an ob- 
solete anti-cep«), anti-oipa^io, anti-^^e^, anti-s^.* 

(4.) com is written before b, m, p. Thus : oom-burdy 
oom-mittd, oom-pdgea^ oom-paro, 

oon before c, d, g, i consondns^ q, t, v, and generally, 
before 1 and r. Thus : oon-cipio, con-ducd^ oon-gero, 
oon-iiZro, oon-queror^ oon-temnd^ oon-^oco, oon4egd (ool- 
^^go)f oon-loqui'um (ooHoquium)^ con-n^o (cor-rwo). 

o6n before f, a Thus : o6n;/ero, o6n-s^e/7io, obn-sisto. 

o5 before gn, n, and before vowels f and h, and when 
contracted as in cogo. Thus: c6-gnd8cd^ ca-nectd, c6- 
nwed^ o6^ttor, (Cf. conubium.^ 

(5.) ex is written before o, h, p, q, s, t. Thus : ex- 
cdaus^ exrcipio^ ex-haurio^ exrpeto^ ex.-quird^ exrspecto^ 
ex.-tendo. 

§ before b, d, g, 1 consondns^ 1, m, n, r, v. Thus : 
^landior, i^ucb^ e^redior^ e-gregius^ e-iuro, &4dbor, 
e^mineo^ e-neco^ e^jno^ ^^^o. 

ef, and sometimes ec, before f. Thus: ef^ero and 
(less commonly) eo^ero. 

* Cf . the <dd forms andd-edj antid-eo, antid-hac 
t Comedo may be an exception. 
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(6.) in is written before o, d, g (except gn), h, i con- 
807ia7i8, n, q, t,,v. Thus: m-cedd^ in-duco^ in-gemiscd^ 
in-hid^ in-iungo, in-m^or, in-qulro, in-tendo, in-^ddo, 

in is also generally written before 1 and sometimes be- 
fore b, m, p, r. Otherwise assimilation occurs before 
1 and r ; and im is written before b, m, p. Thus : in- 
lustro, im-ftwo, in-m*^ (im-mittd)^ im-pero (in-joero), 
in-TMo (ir-rwo). 

in before f, s. Thus : in^/ero, m-serd. 

a. What has been said of the preposition in is equally true of 
the negative prefix in-. We write, therefore, inrliberdlis, in- 
mortdlis (irrMnortdlis), in-sdiiSy irv^lsus, etc. 

b. The negative prefix, however, unlike the preposition, oc- 
curs before gn, and then has the form i ; as, v-gndrus, l-gvdscd. 

(7.) ob is written before d, h, i consondns, 1, m, n, r, 
8, t, V. Thus : oh-duco^ ob-Aoereo, oh-iectus, oh4urgd^ 
oh-lino^ oh-muteaco, ob-nubo^ ob-rwo, ob-sjs^o, oh-tineo^ 
ob^enio. 

Assimilation generally takes place before o, f, p. 
Thus : oo-cwrro, of^/ero, op^e^o. 

o is written in o^nitto^ and o-perio. 

obs in obs-oZesco, and without the b in os-tendo. 

(8.) per is unchanged, except in pe-iero for per-mro. 
e-iero is also sometimes written. 

(9.) sub is written before d, h, i consondns^ 1, s, t, v. 
Thus: sub-c^iko, sub-Aaereo, euh-iungoy Bub4evd^ sub- 
lustris^ Bub^istOj auh-tendd^ sub^enio. 

Sometimes before m and r. Thus : sah^moved (siun- 
moveo)^ sub-ripio (sxyx-ripio). 

BUS (for subs) in stls-czpio, ma-cito^ BUBrpendo^ sus- 
tineo^ BUB-tidi. 

su in BVL'Spicere^ sa-splro. 

Assimilation occurs before c, f, g, p, and sometimes m 
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and r (see above). Thus : suxxmrrb* Bol-fero^ eug-geroy 
BVLp-peto, eap-pleo. 

(10.) trans is written before d, f, g, m, p, v. Thus : 
tr&ns-cwrro, tr&nfr/ero, trSns^/wjra, tr&no^redior^ tr&ns- 
mitto^ trfins-por^o, trSns-vcAo. 

tr&n before s. Thus : tran-scH6o, trftn-scenrfo. 

trans or trft before d, n. Thus: tr&ns-e^tlco (tra- 
duco^y tra-cZo, trans-Tia^o (trSnuato) : 

302. Among the inseparable prepositions — 

(1.) amb becomes am before consonants, chiefly p. 
Thus: am-^t^^o, sxa-plector. But an before f, h, or a 
palatal mute. Thus : an-AeZo, an-^mro (cf . an-ce^?^, an- 
frdctua), 

(2.) dis is written in dis-Aiasco, and before o, p, q, t, 
and 8, followed by a vowel. Thus: dis-cec^o, dis-par, 
dis-^w^o, dis-^'wlro, dis-^enc?o, diB^entio (but di-sertus^ 
from dis-s6ro). 

dif before f . Thus : dif/ero, dif-fidlis. 

6i before other consonants. Thus : dl-ducoy 6l-gerdy 
di-moveo, dl-sdndo. 

dis or di before i consondns. Thus : dis-it^ngro, but 
di-iudico. 

(3.) re (so also pr5) retains the original d before 
vowels. Thus : red-eo. Also in red-c?o. 

303. A few compounds with prepositions ending in a 
consonant suffer contraction. Thus : — 

surgo for stcb -[- rego. pergo for per -|- rego. 

pond " po -^-sifio. 

Quantity of Compounds, 

304. Compound words generally retain the quantity of 
the parts of which they are composed, even though vowel 
change may have taken place. 

* Here also 8ub is sometimes left michanged. 
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Note. The following observatioiis are inserted here for the conyenienoe 
of the learner, although some of the words treated are not coropoonds ; for 
example, quldam, 

306. i is long in the first part of words Kke quidam^ 

quivis^ etc., if that part is declined. Thus : quUibet^ 

qmcumque^ etc., but quldem. 

306. The following words beginning with pr5 (and 
their derivatives) have the o short : — 

a. procella, blast, storm. profringoy break up. 
profarw^ desecrate. profugio^ flee from. 
profecto, surely. profunduSy deep. 
profesttiSy non-festival (day). pronepoSy great-grandson. 
projiciscor, start propes, a piece of rigging. 
profiteoTy profess. propinquuSy near. 
profarly speak out protervos (-t«), forward. 

b. All Greek words, and the following with their deriva- 
tives : — 

prohuSy first class. proco, demand. 

probrunij wrong. procus, suitor. 

prope, near. propitius, propitious. 

e. The o is common in prSpdgOy f., a slip, prSpagarey to 
propagate, and prSplndre, to drink to the health of. 

307. The following compounds of ne have the e long; 
others have it short : — 

neciM. fiequam. nequitia. 

necunde. neqtidquam. nsscius, 

riedum. nequiquam. nsscio. 

rievw. nequiter. neve. 

308. The following quantities are useful to remem- 
ber: — 

aliciibi. vhivts. quandoquidem, 

stcubi, utinam, sfquidem. 

ubicumqtLe. ibidem. nisi, 

fibinanu equidem. quasi. 

itMque. quidem. alibi. 
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Note 1. An interestmg relation exists between the consonants of many 
primitive words in Latin and those of the corresponding words in English, 
both being derived from the same (Indo-European) parent language. This 
relation may be indicated by the following scheme : — 



AtilL 

c 


h* 


Latin. 
canis. 


Engliah. 
hound. 


t 


k 
th 


genus, 
tres, 


kin. 
three. 


d 


t 


decern, 


ten. 


p 

b (rare) 

f 


f 

P 

b 


pater, 
labrum, 
fero,f rater, 

lix, 
mens. 


father. 

lip. 

bear, brother. 


1 
m 




Ught. 
mind. 


n 




novos. 


new. 


r 

8 




rectus, 
sudvis, Vsudd, 


right, 
sweet. 



1 consonans j tuvents, young, 

y w via, vclnus, way, wound. 

Note 2. It will be seen that, as far as the mutes are concerned, the 
English word shows the mute which occupies in the scale smooth, middle, 
rough, the place next after the Latin mute (Qrimm's Law of the Per- 
mutation of Mutes). 

SYNTAX (Sj/ntaxis). 
The Sentence. 

309. A sentence (sententia) is the statement of a 
complete thought in words ; as, canes Idtrant, the dogs are 
barking. 

310. (1.) That about which something is said is called 
the subject Qsuhiecturn) of the sentence. 

(2.) That which is said of the subject is called the 
PREDICATE (^praedicdtum). 

Thus, in the above sentence, canes is the subject and latrant 

is the predicate. In the sentence, Hannibal, mdgnus dux Kar- 

thdginiensium, sempitemum ergd Rdrruinds odium iurdvit, 

Hannibal the great Carthaginian leader swore everlasting hatred 

* This h is the remnant of an eailier ch. 
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towards the Romans, the subject is Hannibal magnus dux 
Karthaginiensium, the predicate sempitemum erga JtoTndfids 
odium iuraviU 

311. (1.) A sentence containing only one subject and 
predicate is called a simple sentence. 

(2.) A sentence consisting of two or more members, 
each of which has its own subject and predicate, is called 
a COMPOUND sentence. Thus : — 

Ldtravit canis — et fur velodter fugit, the dog barked and 
the thief ran quickly away ; cum pugnae finis esset f actus — 
eos — qui ceciderant — sepeliebant, when the battle was fin- 
ished, they began to bury those who had fallen. 

312. The different members of a compound sentence 
are called clauses. 

313. Clauses are either principal or subordinate. 

314. (1.) A PRINCIPAL (also called independent) 
clause is one which makes complete sense by itself ; as, 
ldtravit canis^ or eos sepeliebanU 

(2.) A subordinate (or dependent) clause is one 
which makes complete sense only when taken with some 
other clause upon which it is said to depend. Thus : cum 
pugnae finis esset factus^ and qui ceciderant^ in the sen- 
tence above. 

a. Sentences which contain subordinate clauses and only one 
principal clause are sometimes called complex sentences ; as, 
Phoddn fuit perpetud pauper, cum ditissimus esse posset, Pho- 
cion was always poor, when he might have been very rich. The 
term " compound sentence " is then confined to sentences which, 
like latrdvit canis et fur velociter fugit, have more than one 
independent clause. In complex sentences the principal clause 
is often called the main clause. 

h. Parts of a sentence consisting of two or more words which 
are not subject and predicate are called phrases. Thus : mag- 
nus dux Karthdginiensium ; fortiter pugndre. 
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315. Sentences are distinguislied as — 

(1.) Declarative (declardtwae)^ or such as have the 
form of a statement ; as, ventt spiranty the winds blow. 

(2.) Intekrogative (interrogdfivae^^ or such as have 
the form of a question ; as, spirantne venM^ do the winds 
blow? 

(3.) Exclamatory (^excldmdtdriae^^ or such as have 
the form of an exclamation ; as, quam vehementer spirant 
ventiy how fiercely the winds blow ! Utinam veniat^ oh 
that he may come ! 

(4.) Imperative (imperdtivae)^ or such as have the 
form of a command, an exhortation, or a prohibition ; as, 
spirdte^ ventty blow, winds ; veniat bdlum^ let the war 
come ; rie quaesieris^ ask not. 

a. Sentences expressing exhortation are also called horta- 
tory ; those denoting prohibition, prohibitory. 

Rules of Agreement. 

316. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nomina- 
tive case, and the verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person. Thus : — 

£gS scrlboy I write ; nos veniemusy we shall come ; tu legis, 
you read; hi Graeci sunU these men are Greeks; Romvlus 
jRomam condidity Romulus founded Rome. 

a. When the subject is a personal pronoun, especially in the 
first or second person, it is seldom expressed except when it 
marks a contrast or is otherwise emphatic. The person and 
number are shown by the ending of the verb. Thus : — 

Cupid, I desire ; vwisy thou livest ; hahemus, we have ; di- 
cunt, they say. But : ego reges eieci, v6s tyrannos introdudr 
tis, I drove out kings, but gou are bringing in tyrants ; tu e$ 
pcLtronus, tu pater, you are my defender, you my father. 

317. The nominative of the third person is further 
omitted : — 
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(1.) When it has been expressed in a previous clause (gen- 
erally as subject, but also sometimes in other constructions). 
Thus: — 

Mosa profluit ex morvte Vosego et in Oceanum Influit (Caes., 
B. G,n iv., 10), the Meuse rises in the Vosges mountains and 
empties into the ocean ; ciirsdrem mlserunt ut id nuntidret, 
they sent a courier to carry that news (Cor. Nep.). 

(2.) When people in general are meant, as when we say 
" men," •* they," " one." Thus : — 

IHcunt, they say ; lU diunt, as they say ; mdxirne admlrari' 
tur eum qui pecunid non movetur, men particularly admire one 
who is not influenced by money (Cic). 

(3.) So in treatises or discussions, when the subject denotes 
a type of persons, where we say " one." Thus : — 

In vlctu conslderdre oportet apud qtiem et qvd more et cuius 
arhitrdtu sit edv^^us, in regard to manner of. living we must 
consider in whose family and in what fashion and under whose 
direction one has been brought up (i. 6., the person in question) 
(Cic, InV'9 !•> 25, 35). 

318. Certain verbs are used in the third person singular 
without a subject (impersonal, impersonalia). Thus : — 

(1.) Verbs denoting the state of the weather or operations of 
nature ; as, fulgurat, it lightens ; ningit, it snows ; lucescebatj 
it was growing light. 

. (2.) The verbs of feeling : miseret, pity ; paenitet, repent ; 
pigety be disgusted ; pudet, be ashamed ; taedet, be tired. 
Thus : — 

Uos ineptidrum paenitet, they repent (lit, it repents them) 
of their follies ; nuseret te aliorum, tul te nee miseret n^ee 
pudet, you do pity others ; for yourself you have neither pity 
nor shame (Plaat., Tnn., ii., 4, 80). 

Note. It -will be seen that the real snbjeot of the feeling here is by a 
grammatical idiom made the object of the verb. 

(3.) The passive of intransitive verbs and of some transitive 
verbs. Thus : — 
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Favetur tWl a nie, you have my sapport ; (id exUum ven- 
tmn est, the end was reached ; actum est de imperio, the so- 
premacy is lost (lit, it b finished with regard to the supremacy). 

(4.) Especially the neuter of the gerundive with esty erat, 
etc., denoting what must be done. Thus : — 

Si vJs me Jlere, dolendum est prlmum ipsi tUXj if you 
want me to weep, you must first grieve yourself (Hor., Epist*j 
iL, 3, 102). 

a. Many apparently impersonal verbs have a clause or an 
infinitive as subject. So especially words like accidit, happens ; 
constat, is accepted as true ; convenit, is agreed. Thus : — 

Evenlt, senibus ambdbus simtd iter vt esset, both old gentle- 
men happened to take the same road (Ter., Phar., i., 2, 15) ; 
vacare culpa magnum est sotdcium^ to be free from fault is a 
great consolation ; orandum est vt sit mJens sdna in corpora 
sanOf we should pray for a sound mind in a sound body (luv., 
Sat., X., 356) ; ordtorem Irascl non decet, it is unseemly for an 
orator to give way to anger. 

319. Two or more singtdar subjects generally have a 
plural verb. Thus : — 

Furor Ics/pie mentem praecipitant, madness and passion 
rob [me] of my cool reason (Verg.) ; grammatice qtumdam de 
xntlsicS iunctae fuerunt, grammar and music were once united 
(Qumt.). 

a. The verb is always plural, when, as in the second example, 
it would make no sense with the subjects taken separately. 

320. With several singular subjects, however, the verb 
is singular if — 

(1.) They form together one idea ; as : — 

Sen&tus populusque Bdrndnus itissit, the Roman senate 
and people gave orders ; mens enim et ratio et c5nsiliuin in 
senibus est, intelligence, reason, wisdom belong to old men. 

(2.) Grenerally if connected by a word meaning "or" or 
" nor " (aut, vel, neque, etc.) ; as : — 

Si Socrates aut Antisthenes diceret, if Socrates or Antas- 
thenes said [this]. 
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321. But the verb often agrees with the nearest nomi- 
native, or with the most important one, and is understood 
with the rest. Thus : — 

Turn aetds viresque, turn avUa gl5ria animum stimtdabat, 
then his (youthful) age and strength and the thought of his 
grandfather's glory goaded on his spirit (Liv.). 

a. This is always the case when the verb belongs to each sub- 
ject separately ; as : — 

Magis ego te azn5 qriam tu me, I love you more than you 
love me. 

322. When a plural verb is used with subjects of differ- 
ent persons, it is of the first person rather than the second, 
and of the second person rather than the third. Thus : — 

Si tti et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and 
Tullia are well, Cicero and I are well. 

323. A relative pronoun may represent any one of the 
three persons ; its verb takes therefore the person of the 
antecedent. Thus : — 

Ego, qui te connnad, ipse me rion possum, I, who comfort 
you, cannot comfort myself. 

For the agreement of the yerb with an appositiye or a predicate noun, 
see 330. 

For the constrtictid ad sensum, see 345 ff. 

ApposmvES AND Predicate Nouns. 

324. A noun qualifying another noun or pronoun de- 
noting the same person or thing agrees with it in case. 

325. When the qualifying noun is annexed to the other 
noun without the intervention of a verb it is called an 
APPOSiTrvE, and the words are said to be in apposition. 
Thus: — 

Sctpio dux^ Scipio, the general ; rids coiisules, we consuls ; 
urbs Roma, the city of Rome ; Volsinii, oppidiim Tuscorum 
opvlentissimum, totum cremdtum est fulmine, Volsinii, a very 
rich town of the Tuscans, was wholly consumed by fire caused 
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by lightning (Plin., N, ff,, ii., 63) ; Tulli€^ d§lioi€ie nostras^ 
munusoulum tuum Jiagitaty TuUia, my darling, has a little favor 
to beg of you (Cic, Att.y i., 8.) 

a. A noun may be in apposition to two or more nouns, and 
is then usually plural. Thus : — 

M. Ant6niu8 0. Cassius tribtlnl^^is, Marcus Antonius 
and Gains Cassius, tribunes of the commons. 

6. So when two nouns are connected by rum, an appositiTe 
takes the case of the former ; as : — 

Dioaeorohixm vetii oum Aristoxend, doctos sane homi- 
n5a omlttamu^^ let us leave out Dicaeaichus with Aristoxenus, 
[who are] certainly learned men. 

c. A noun denoting a whole may have in apposkioii to k 
wordd denoting the parts (partitive apposition). Thus : — 

Onerftriae. piurs maxitna ad Ae^imarum^ aliae tidversus 
Ht^m ijK^im ii?iatae sunt^ the ships of burden wwe mostly 
carried to Aegimurus, others ov^ against the ci^ itself (lir.). 

d. ^Mkif/wt^ as an appo^tive« geaerallv remains in the nominsr 
tive even when the other word has a different case ; as : — 

Mljdtis jt4^f quisQue ///i/^rtum petentibtts^ while many wwe 
trying to get the power^ eacii for hims^ (SalL. lu^^ 18). 

tf« Ips^ is sometimes used in ^le same war by livr and latar 
writers. 

Fbr Uie »ppa»tioa of coauoMMi wamom wbh ■«■« of 
tioaft of plAc^^ 9e« 426« y ««d k 

326. In tih» same sense as a iMMin in apposition is 
times useJ a genitive depending on the nonn (see 3S1, 
nolens et^peeially with names of cities : aSs nrbs Somae* 

a« The e:SkpNss:sioii "* my name t$ so and so " anj* be tzano^ 
lated into Latin in the following three way< : — 

Ciwu«jM^* m^hi ^ m^mem (proper name preifkaff ■oan- I 

native), j 

C^**A\'? wtVif ^^ low^J* \ proper naaae in appw with mnhf\. 

Chimin *iVir ,-^ ioa«««» ■ "* «. - g^^ ^i^ «?MfltV 

>u>ra. C%Mi« «M» wKt oIIm ;ki ant o£ dw dkm va^ 
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327. When the annexed noun is combined with the 
other by the copula sum or other similar verb (expressed 
or implied *) it is called a pbedicate noun. Thus : — 

Ira furor brevis est, anger b a short madness ; e^S vocor 
Lyconides, I am called Ljconides ; iudicem me esse void, I 
wish to be a judge. 

328. Predicate nouns are most commonly used 
with: — 

(1.) The copula sum ; as : — 

Socrates sapiens erat, Socrates was a philosopher. 

(2.) Intransitive verbs denoting existence, position, or 
motion ; as : — 

Maec incedit regln€^ she walks [like] a queen ; tune venis 
legatus, do you come as an ambassador ? 

(3.) The passive of verbs meaning — 

a. To name or call ; as : — 

Cicero ^bXbv patriae est appellatus, Cicero was called the 
father of his country ; ille liber 5r§.tor insoribitur, that book 
is entitled " The Orator." 

b. To choose, render, appoint ; as : — 
Consul creiatus est, he is appointed consul. 

c. To esteem, reckon, consider ; as : — 

Vir bonus semper erat habitus, he had always been con- 
sidered a good man ; artium domicilium putantur Atlienas, 
Athens is thought to be the home of the arts. 

(4.) Many other verbs, to denote a purpose, occasion, 
or circumstance of the action ; as : — 

Puer Tide audlvi, I heard this when a boy ; Brutus c5nsul 
auspicia nunti&vit, Brutus, as consul, declared the (miens. 

329. Appositives and predicate nouns agree in gender 

* When the verb is only implied, the noun is sometimes called a pbed- 
icate appositivb; as, Ciceronem consulem credverunt, they appointed 
Cicero [to be] consul. 
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with the nouns they qualify, if they have a form of the 
same gender. Thus : — 

TJbub, magister egre^tcs, experience, an excellent master ; 
philosophia, vUde magistra, philosophy, the goide of life ; 
licentia corruptrix est niarum, excessive freedom is a cor- 
rupter of character. 

a. There was a tendency to make the two nonns i^ree in 
number also. Thus : — 

Omitto iUds omnium doctrindrum inventrices AthenSs, I 
leave out Athens, that well known discoverer of all the branches 
of learning (cf. Cic, de Or., L, 4, id). 

b. When a verb has a complementary infinitive (see 532) 
dependent upon it, its predicate noun is still nominative ; as : — 

Nol't esse sceleratprum laud&tor, I would not be a eulogist 
of rascals. 

c. In the poets a similar usage is sometimes found, by which 
an infinitive which should have a subject is used without a subject, 
and the predicate noun which would be in the accusative is at- 
tracted into the nominative ; as : — 

Uxor invictl lovis esse riescls, know'st thou not thou art the 
wife of Jove invincible ? 

330. A verb sometimes agrees with a predicate noun, 
or a noun in apposition with the subject, especially if it is 
nearer than the subject. Thus : — 

Amantium Irae arnoris integr§.tio est, the quarrels of lov- 
ers are a renewal of love (Ter., An., iii., 3, 23) ; Tungrl, cavi- 
t&s Oalliae, fontem habet tnslgnem, the Tungri, a state of 
Gaul, have a remarkable fountain (Plin., N. H., xxxi., 2 (8), 12). 

Note. TLIb is always the case when the appositiye is the name of a 
person. 

Kindred ConatructionB. 

331. Instead of a predicate noun (nominative or accu- 
sative), occur also : — 
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(1.) A dative of service (see 385) ; as, Mc ndhX erat 
cura.e. 

(2.) An ablative with pro (see 430) ; as, pr5 fflid eum 
habebat 

(3.) A genitive after loco, in place of, or in numeroy in the 
number of. 

Agreement of Adjectives. 

332. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and par- 
ticiples agree with their nouns in gender^ number^ and 
case. 

333. When such words are applied to their nouns di- 
rectly they are called attributives. Thus : — 

Bonus vir, a good man ; benlgna mater, a kind mother ; 
haec res, this thing. 

334. When they are applied indirectly (by means of 
a verb expressed or implied) they are called predicate 
adjectives, etc. Thus : — 

Mea mater est benigna, my mother is kind ; hoe leges uti- 
lissimae ducuntur, these laws are considered most beneficial; 
hae sunt verae dlvitiae, this is real riches. 

NoTB. AppositiYes and attributives assume the thing said of the nonn 
which they qualify ; predicate nouns, adjectives, etc., affirm it. 

335. Adjectives * belonging to two or more nouns of 
the same gender are put in the plural. Thus : — 

Et Me imperator et ille scriptor praeclari sunt, both this 
general and that writer are famous. 

336. When the nouns are of different genders, if they 
denote things with life, the adjective is masculine rather 
than feminine ; if they denote things without life, the 
adjective is generally neuter. Thus : — 

Pater miM et mater mortul sunt, my father and mother 

* Whatever is said of the agreement of adjectives applies also, of course, 
to adjective pronouns and participles. 
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are dead ; reg]l€^ imperia, nobilitates, hondres, divitiae, 
in cdsu sita sunt, kingdoms, offices, distinctions, honors, riches, 
depended on chance. 

NoTB. This is the more common use with & predicate adjectiye. 

337. Or the adjective may be — 

(1.) Repeated with each noun ; as : — 

Semprdniae multae facetia.e mvltuaqite lepos ineraty 
Sempronia was gifted with much wit and grace. 

(2.) Expressed with one noun and understood with the 
others; as: — 

Hominis utilitdti agri onines et maxia parent, all lands 
and seas serve the needs of mankind. 

Note. These two uses are perhaps the more common with attributive 
adjectives. (Compare the agreement of the verb with several subjects, 
319-321.) 

338. Two adjectives in the singular often belong to a 
plural noun ; as : — 

Cum legidnibus secunda et tertia, with the second and 
third legions. 

a. A singular noon, denoting different instances of the same 
kind, may have several adjectives agreeing with it ; as : — 

Belliun PQniciun et Hisp&niense, the Punic and Spanish 
wars. 

339. Any part of speech used as a mere word is treated 
as a neuter noun, and takes an adjective in the neuter 
singular. Thus : — 

Supremiun vale dixit, he uttered the last farewell ; crSs 
istud quando venit ? when is that to-morrow you mention com- 
ing? 

340. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after 
a dative denoting the same person or thing, a predicate 
adjective is sometimes put in the dative, sometimes in 
the accusative, as if the subject had been expressed. 
Thus : — 
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Da mihf iusto sancto^t^ videri, grant me to seem just 
and holy ; si clul Bomam licet esse Gaditanum, if a Roman 
citizen may [also] be a citizen of Cades. 

341. A participle which should regularly agree with 
the subject of a clause sometimes agrees with a predicate 
noun, or with a noun in apposition with the subject, if 
these are nearer the participle. (Cf . 330.) Thus : — 

Non omnis error stultitia est dloendfi^ not every mistake 
is to be called folly ; illorum urbem tut prdpugnaculum op- 
positum esse barbaris, [he said] their city stood as a bulwark 
in the way of the barbarians. 

a. An adjective which belongs in sense to a genitive is some- 
times made to s^ee with the noun on which the genitive de- 
pends. Thus : — 

Ad mSiora initia rerum ducentUms fdtls, the fates leading 
to the beginnings of greater things. 

b. An adjective belonging to a noun upon which a partitive 
genitive depends sometimes takes the gender of that genitive ; 
as : — 

VeXdcissimmn omnium anlmftlliim est delphlnus, the 
swiftest of all animals is the dolphin. 

c. An adjective which belongs in sense to the antecedent of 
a relative pronoun is often put into the relative clause and made 
to agree with the relative. Thus : — 

Inter iocos quos inoondit5s iaciunt, among the rude jests 
which they bandy about. 

Note. This is the usual arranf^ment with nnmerals, comparatiyes, 
and superlatives. Thus: node quam in terris ultimam egity the last 
night he spent on earth ; Aesculapiusj qui primus volnus oUigdvisse didtur, 
uSiSculapius, who is said to have been the first to bind up a wound. 

Agreement of Relative Pronouns. 

342. Relative pronouns agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number^ but their case depends upon 
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the construction of the clause to which they belong.* 
Thus : — 

Puer qui legit, the boy who reads ; egS non sum qualis eranu, 
I am not such as I was; Deii3, cuius munere vlvimus, cui 
nuUus est similis, quem coltmus, a quo fucta sunt omnia, est 
aetemus, Grod, by whose bounty we live, whom none is like unto, 
whom we worship, by whom all things were made, is etemaL 

a. The relative pronoun seems to have been originally an ad- 
jective pronoun agreeing with a noon in its own clause and re- 
ferring to another case of the same noun with a demonstrative 
or similar word in the antecedent clause. Examines of such use 
still occurred in classical Latin ; as : — 

Erant amntno duo itinera quibos itineribas domJo ea^re 
possentj there were only two routes by which (routes) they 
could go from home (Caes., B. G., L, 6). 

b. Usually, however, only one of these nouns is expressed ; 
as: — 

(1.) The antecedent noun expressed ; as : — 

Tantae multitudinis quantam capit urbs nostra concursus 
est ad me fact us, there was a gathering to meet me of a crowd 
as large as our city contains (Cic.). 

(2.) The noun in the relative clause expressed ; as : — 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsistl coium videbimus, we 
will see about the things of which you wrote me when we meet 
(Cic.) ; m quem primum egressii sunt locum Trdla vocatWj 
the first place at which they landed is called Troy (Liv.). 

c The noun is most commonly thus expressed in the relative 
clause only : — 

(1.) When, as in the examples, the relative clause precedes. 
A demonstrative then often stands in the second clause ; as : — 

Ad quSs res aptisslmt erimus, in iis potissimum Mahorahir 
mus, we shall toil most earnestly in those things for which we are 
best fitted. 

* The role applies, of conise, not only to relatdve prononns proper, 
but to all prononns used to refer to words in clsnses other than their 
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(2.) When the noon is in apposition with some word in the. 
antecedent clause, or with the antecedent clause itself ; as : — 

Santones non longe a Toldsatixim flnibus absunt, quae 
(nvitas est in prdvincia, the Santones are not far from the 
horders of the Tolosates, which state is in the Province (Caes.). 

d. Sometimes the relative clause comes between the antece- 
dent noun and the rest of the antecedent clause. The ante- 
cedent then usually has the case of the relative. Thus : — 

tfrbem quam. statud vestra esty the city which I am building 
is yours. 

e. Occasionally the relative takes the ease of the antecedent 
instead of its own proper case. Thus : — 

Cum scrtbds et aliqtnd agas edrum quorum cons^le8t% when 
you write and speak of some one of the things you are wont 
to speak of (Cic, Fam., v., 14, l). 

NoTB. d and e are called cases of attbaction, and are rare in classical 
prose. 

343. When two op more clauses in which the relative 
has different constructions refer to the same antecedent, 
sometimes the relative is repeated in different cases (as 
in the third example under 342), sometimes only the first 
relative is expressed and the others are either omitted or 
represented by demonstratives. Thus : — 

BocchuB ctim peditHms, qu5s fllius eitis adduxerat, neque 
in priore pugria adfuerant, Edmanos invadunt, Bocchus and the 
infantry which his son had brought and [which] had not taken 
part in the earlier battle attack the Romans ; Brutus ille oui 
Caesar Ignoverat et eum posted f ilium fere hxibuerat, that Bru- 
tus whom Caesar had pardoned and had afterwards treated al- 
most like a son. 

a. When a predicate noun is used with a relative, the pro- 
noun commonly agrees with the predicate noun rather than 
with the antecedent. Thus : — 

Career ille quae lautumiae vocantur, that dungeon which 
is called the " Stone Quarry." 
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b. But if the sentence is negative or if the predicate noun is a 
proper name, the relative agrees with its antecedent as hy the 
general rule. Thus : — 

Nullum factum quod stidtitia appelldrl potest laude 
dignum est, no act which can he called folly is worthy of praise ; 
flumen quod nomindtur Bhenus, the river which is called the 
Rhine. 

344. A relative having more than one antecedent is 
always plural, but its gender is regulated like that of ad- 
jectives (see 336 and 337). Thus : — 

Ninus et Semiramis qui Bahylona condiderant, Ninus and 
Seiniramis who had founded Babylon ; naves et captivds * 
quae ad Chium capta erant, the ships and prisoners which had 
been taken at Chios ; tu et pater, qui in convwid erdtis, you 
and father, who were at the feast. 

CONSTRUCTIO AD SeNSUM. 

346. Sometimes the various kinds of words whose 
agreements have been treated in the foregoing sections 
regulate their agreement not by the grammatical form as 
described, but in accordance with the real meaning in- 
volved. This is called constructio ad sensum, con- 
struction according to the meaning. It is particularly 
common where the word which settles the agreement is a 
collective noun. 

346. Thus a plural verb is often used : — 
(1.) When the subject is a collective word ; as : — 
Uterque edrum ex castris exercitum educunt, both of them 
lead their armies out of camp (Caes.) ; pars epulis onerant 
rriensas, some load the tables with food (Verg.). 

a. Abstract nouns, and nouns like miles, eques, etc., are often 
used collectively; as, ndbUitas for "nobles," eques for "the 
cavalry." 

NoTB. The plural verb serves to bring out more distinctly the individu- 
♦ Treated as "things." 
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ality of the persons meant by the collectiye noun. The oonstmction is 
rare in simple sentences in Cicero, Csesar, and Sallnst, common in Livy, 
and especially frequent in poetry. 

(2.) With a singular subject combined with cum and 
the ablative ; as : — 

Bocchuis cum peditibus postremam Bomdnorum aciem 
invadunt, Bocchus and his infantry attack the rear of the Ro- 
man line (Sail., lug.), 

347. So also the number and gender of an adjective 
sometimes follow the sense implied : — 

(1.) In a collective noun or its equivalent ; as : — 

Pars per agros dHapsi . . . siuiTn, quisque spem exseqtcentes, 
part, scattering through the country, . . . following each his 
own hope (Liv.) ; Latium Gapua^i^ dgro multati, Latium 
and Capua were fined in land {L e., forced to give up part of 
their territory) (lav.). 

a. In such cases, when the verb is plural (see 346) the ad- 
jective is always plural. 

b. Sometimes, especially in poetry, only the gender is regu- 
lated by the constrUctio ad sensum. Thus : — 

Pars arduus altis pulvenilentus equis furit, part raised 
aloft on tall horses dash about covered with dust (Verg.). 

c. Sallust often, and other writers sometimes, thus use a neu- 
ter adjective with several feminine nouns which denote things. 
Thus: — 

Flerosque vel5citas et regio hostibua tgndra ttitata sunt, 
their speed and the enemy's ignorance of the country saved 
most of them (Sail.). 

(2.) When the word with which the adjective would 
agree is implied in a possessive pronoun. Thus : — 

S5lius menm peccdtum conrigi non potest^ my sin only 
cannot be made good (Cic.) ; cf. pugna Homana stabilis 8u5 
pondere inciunbentium in Jiostem, the fighting of the Romans 
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[was] invincible as they bore down upon the enemy with the 
yery weight of their line (liv.). 

348. Examples of similar agreement on the part of the 
relative are — 

(1.) Antecedent a collective word ; as : — 
Equit&tmn, qu5s mlserat, the cavalry, whom he had sent ; 
genus, qvi premuntur, a class who are crushed (Cic). 

(2.) Antecedent not a collective word ; as : — 

Abufidantia edrum rerum, quae mortdles prima pvtant^ a 
plenty of those things which mankind imagine of the first im- 
portance (Sail.). 

(3.) Antecedent implied in a possessive pronoun, or 
similar adjective ; as : — 

Nostrum consilium laudandum esU qui liohierimy my design 
is praiseworthy, who was unwilling (Cic). 

For the rfimaining syntax of adjectiyes and pronouns, see 438 ff. 

CASES COdsus). 
NOlinNATIVB (Nomindeivtis). 

349. Except as already treated (namely, as the subject 
of a verb or as an appositive or predicate noun), the nomi- 
native is used only as follows, and that rarely. 

(1.) In the poets. 

a. With an interjection, to make an exclamation ; as : — 
Sn eglf, vester Ascanius, here am I, your Ascanins (Verg., 

Ae.y v., 672). 

b. Instead of the vocative ; as : — 

virfortis atqtte amicus, O hrave man and friendly (Ter.). 

(2.) In the poets and late prose writers, as the mere 
name of a word independently of the construction of the 
sentence. Thus : — 

Besonent miht " Cynthia " sUuaey let the woods reecho me 
" Cynthia" (Prop., i., 18, 3l). 
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GENITIVE {Genetwm). 

350. The GENITIVE is properly the case which ex- 
presses the relation of one noun to another^ and is in its 
nature equivalent to aA adjective. 

Note. The geoitiYe came to be used with certain adjectiyes and yerbs, 
as well as with nouns. Its yarious uses may be thus tabulated : — 

SUBJECTIVE. OBJECTIVE. 

Genitiye of Source, Cause, or Mate- With Nouns of Action or Feeling. 

rial. ** Adjectives. 

Genitive of Possession. of Hty, etc. 

Partitive Genitive. ** Feeling. 

Genitive of Characteristic. ** Verbs'! ** Remembering, etc. 

Predicate Genitive. . " Accusing, etc. 

I Interest and Refert* 
Genitive of Price. 

351. Any noun limiting the meaning of another and 
not denoting the same thing is regularly put in the geni- 
tive. Thus : — 

Gtdriae amor^ love of glory ; wtmxi Achillisy the arms of 
Achilles ; nemorum custoSy the guardian of groves. 

Note. The difference between an appositive and a limiting genitive is 
that the appositive denotes the same thing as the noun modified by it, 
while the genitive regularly denotes a different thing, although occasionally 
used like an appositive, as in vitium irae, urbs Bomae. (Cf. 326.) 

352. Many relations which in English are expressed 
by prepositions are denoted in Latin by the genitive. 
Some of the commonest are — 

(1.) Source ; as, solis radii^ the rays of the sun. 
(2.) Cause ; as, dolor podagrae^ pain from the gout. 
(3.) Possession; as, Caesaris domus^ the house of 
Caesar. 

(4.) Material ; as, monies auri^ mountains of gold. 

353. (1.) A genitive is called subjective when it de- 
notes the subject of an action or feeling implied in the 
noun it limits, or indicates that to which a thing belongs. 

(2.) It is called ortective when it denotes the object 
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towards which the action or feeiiii^ implied in its noon is 
direettrd. Thas : — 

trir^rt'.m Pirta, deeds of m^n. odium rifi* hitred of wrong. 
ant ml do^K^r. pain of i^piiit. rirth^nkS Gmor^ lore of Tirtuc 

Ira lUiU/nisj the wnuh of Juno, d^slderium oft, a longing for 

rest. 

a- Sometimes the same expression may serre as either a 
subjectiTC or an ol»jecliTe genitive, and the context most show 
which is meant. Tha^ : Caesarls amor maj mean somebody's 
love for Caesar, or Caesar's love for somebody else. 

b. To avoid ambi^ty, or to secure greater emphasis, a prepofli- 
tion with its case is often used instead of the genitive ; as, odium 
erga Karthaginienses, hatred towards the Carthag ini a n s. 

e. Two genitives are sometimes osed with the same noon, one 
being usually subjective, the other objective. Thus : — 

Pro veterihus Helvetidrmn iniurus populi Bomani, for 
the old wrongs of the Helvetians against the Roman people 
(Caes.) ; iUixis administratid provinciaey his perfoimance of the 
datir^ of his office (Cic). 

d* The noun upon which a genitive depends is regularly 
iftmi\M(\ in certain idiomatic phrases; as, ad Dfanae^ near 
l>iana*0 temple ; sometimes in other ex]H«ssions ; as, o miserae 
sortig / O ye of unhappy lot I solet mihX in mentem venire illius 
temporis, the thought of that time is wont to come into my mind. 

e* Kffpecially is it omitted in expressions of comparison where 
In Enj^lbh " that of " is used. Thus : — 

Nnm/Jts regnum pacatius erat quam Bomtiltj Numa's reign 
waij more pf;acef ul than that of Romulus. 

Partitive Genitive. 

354. A word denoting a part is limited by the genitive 
of the whole whose part is taken. Thus : magnus 
hominum numems, a large number of men. 

356. The partitive genitive is especially common 
with — 
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(1.) Numerals and nouns of number or quantity ; as : — 
Equitum centum quinquaginta irderfecil, a hundred and 

fifty horsemen [were] killed (Curtius) ; permagnum pondus 

argenti, a very great weight of silver. 

(2.) Adverbs denoting quantity or amount (used as 
nouns) ; as : — 

Satis ehquentiae, parum sapientiae, enough eloquence, but 
too little wisdom. 

(3.) Adverbs of place or direction ; as : — 

Ubi terraxum sumus? where in the world are we? qu5 

Smentiae progressl estis, to what a pitch of madness have ye 

gone ? 

a. The word of direction is generally, as in the example, used 

figuratively. 

(4.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as : — 
Oratdrum praestantissimicsy most famous of orators. 

(5.) Neuter pronouns and adjectives, where in English 
the adjective agrees with the noun ; as : — 

Plus eloquentiae, more eloquence ; tantum fdei^ so much 
honor ; h6c aetdtis, at this time of life. 

a. Like partitive genitives are the redundant genitives adhuc 
locorum, till now (Plant.) ; posted loci, afterwards (Sail.) ; irir 
term loci, meanwhile (Ter.) ; etc. 

b. Pridie and postridie are followed by a genitive which 
seems to be partitive in its nature; as, postridie eitis diety 
the day after that day (Caes.) ; pridte Insididrum, the day be- 
fore the plot (Tac.). 

Genitive of Characteristic or Quality. 

366. The genitive, with an adjective agreeing with it, 
is used to denote a property, quality, or characteristic. 
Thus: — 

Adtdescens sumina^ audaciae, a youth of the utmost daring 
(Sail.) ; fossa pedum yiffintl, a ditch twenty feet wide (Caes.). 
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Predicate Genttivb. 

357. The genitive is often used in the predicate with 
sum and like verbs to denote the owner of something, or 
the person (or thing) whose duty, characteristic, or busi- 
ness a given thing is. Thus : — 

Hdec domus est Gaesaris, this house is Caesar's ; temeritds 
est fl5rentis aet&tis, prudentia senectutis, rashness belongs 
to the bloom of life, discretion to old age (Cic). 

Note. The predicate genitiye bears tbe same relation to the direct 
genitiYe which a predicate noim bean to an appomtive. 

Kindred Constructions. 

358. Instead of the foregoing genitives the following 
constructions are sometimes used : — 

(1.) Instead of a subjective genitive an adjective is 
often used, either agreeing directly with the noun on 
which the genitive would depend, or serving as a predicate 
adjective. Thus : — 

Amor patrius, a father's love ; rion est mentiri meum, it is 
not my habit to lie. 

a. An adjective less commonly takes the place of an objec- 
tive genitive ; as, Tnetus hosttlis, fear of the enemy. 

(2.) Instead of the possessive genitive of a personal 
pronoun, the corresponding possessive pronoun is almost 
invariably used ; as : — 

Liber meus, my book ; tuas Utteras exspecto, I await a letter 
from you. (Cf. also the second example under 1.) 

a. The possessive pronoun is also sometimes used for an 
objective genitive ; as, mea iniuria, injury to me (Sallust). 

(3.) Instead of a possessive or objective genitive a 
dative of possession (see 384 below) is sometimes used. 
Thus: — 

Se tertium esse oui fdtum foret urhis potlrly [that] he was 
the third whose destiny it was to be master of the city (Cic.) ; 
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huio oausae pcUrdnus exstUl, I have come forward as cham- 
pion of [for] this cause (Cic, Mose, Am., 2, 5). 

(4.) Instead of a partitive genitive a partitive apposi- 
tion (see 325, c, above) is used ; as : — 

Interfectores, pars in forum, psurs Syrdcusds jpergunt, 
some of the slayers proceed to the market place, others to Syra- 
cuse. 

(5.) Sometimes also, instead of a partitive genitive, an 
ablative with ex or de, or in^ or an accusative with inters 
is used ; as : — 

NemJo de eis, no one of them ; acenrtmus ex sensibns, the 
sharpest of the senses ; primus inter omnes, first among all. 

(6.) Instead of a genitive of characteristic an ablative 
of characteristic (see 411 below) is often used ; as : — 

HomS anl^qua virtute, a man of old-time virtue. 

a. The genitive is used here in questions of number, measure, 
weight, time, space, kind, etc. ; as : — 

Filius ann5runi novem, a son nine years old; corona 
aurea parvi ponderis, a golden wreath of little weight; 
hoius modi quaestid, a question of this sort. 

b. The ablative is used of physical and external character- 
istics; as: — 

Agesildzis statura fuU hiimili et oorpore exigu5, Agesi- 
laus was of low stature and slight frame; homS maxima 
barba, a man with a very long beard ; ftumm, difBLcili tr&n- 
situ ripis^?^ praerupi^, a river of difficult passage and steep 
banks. 

c. Otherwise the two cases are used indifferently. 

KOTB. For the idiomatic aocusative, in a few expressions, instead of a 
genitire of characteristic, see 398, 6, below. For the genitiye with opus 
and usus, see 417, a, below. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 
359. (1.) The genitive may be used to complete the 
meaDing of certain adjectives. 
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(2.) In classical Latin these are chiefly adjectives de- 
noting DESIEE, K5kOWLOXiE, MEMORY, PABTICIPATION, 

POWEE, rnuTESS, LXKEXESS, and their oppasites. 

360. The adjectives most commonlv used with the 
genitive are — 

arldiLS, greedy. m^mor, wiindfnL 

cup id us, eager. immemor^ nnmindfaL 

gtudiosus, zealoas. partieeps. duuing in. 

fasCidi/jsuSj squeamish. compos^ having control ov^. ' 

gnarus, knowing. eonsorSj partaking. 

tgnarus, ignorant. expers^ having no part in. 

peritus, skilled. inops^ needy. 

imperUuSf unskilled. tnsuetusj nnaecostomed. 

prudens^ discre^ tnsoiens, unaecostomed. 

imprudens^ indiscreet. plenusj fnlL 

providus, foreseeing. tnanis^ empty. 

eonsciuSy conscious of. similis^ Hke. 

tngcius, ignorant. adfinisj allied to. 

rudis, untaught. 
Thus: — 

Avidus laudis. eager for praise ; memar vtrtutisy mindful of 
valor ; plena tinioris, full of fear ; similis patrisj like hb 
father; etc 

a, Sallast and Livy hegan to use the genitive witifi adjectives 
more freely, and the Augustan poets spread the construction very 
widely ; cf . integer vttae, pure of life (Hor.) ; ineertus senten- 
tiae, unstable in opinion. 

For ammi, etc, with adjectiYes, aee 426, 6. 

36L Participles in -na from transitive verbs, when used 
as adjectives and thus denoting enduring qualities, often 
take a genitive, while in their participial use they take the 
accusative. Thus : — 

Epamtnondas erat adeo veritatis dUigens ut ne toco 
quidem mentlretur, Epaminondas was so devoted to truth that 
he would not lie even in jest; semper adpetentes gldriae 
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futstis, you have always been eager for glory ; but mare, ter- 
ram adpetens, aiming at possession of the sea and land (on a 
given occasion). 

Kindred Constructions. 

362. Instead of a genitive, many of these adjectives 
sometimes take other constructions ; as : — 

(1.) An accusative with a preposition. Thus : — 
Avidus in direptidries, greedy for expeditions of plunder 
(livy). 

(2.) An ablative with a preposition. Thus : — 

PerTtus de agricultural skilled in husbandry (Varro). 

(3.) An ablative of specification (see 412). Thus : — 

Praestans ingenio, preeminent in natural endowment (Cic). 

(4.) A dative. Thus: — 

Lupd similis, like a wolf. 

a, Similis and dissimilis seem to be used by Cicero with the 
genitive usually in speaking of persons, with the dative always 
in speaking of things. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

363. The genitive is also used with several classes of 
verbs, as follows : — 

364. (1.) Verbs denoting pity — as misereor and 
miseresco — take the genitive. Thus : — 

Miseremini sociorum, have pity for your allies (Cic.) ; mise- 
rescite regis, pity the king (Verg.). 

(2.) The impersonals miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, 
and taedet, take the genitive of the object towards which 
the feeling is exercised, and the accusative of the person 
who has the feeling. Thus : — 

Mea mMer, tui me miseret, mei piget, mother, I pity 
you and am disgusted with myself (Accius) ; eos ineptidr^cm 
paenitet, they repent of their follies (Cic.) ; me clvitdtis 
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mdruxn piget taedet7t^, I am disgusted and weary with the 
manners of the state (SaU.). 

365. Verbs of bemembebing and fobgetting — as me- 
mini^ reminiscor^ ohliviscor — take the genitive. Thus : — r 

Meminl vivo^nim, I remember the living (Cic) ; reminisci ^ 
veteris famae, to bear in mind the old reputation (Nep.) ; iniu- 
ridrum oblivlscor, I forget injuries (Nep.). 

a. One verb of pitying and one of remembering commonly 
take the accusative ; namely, miserdri and recorddri (both depo- 
nents of the first conjugation). 

b. Other verbs of these classes occasionally take the accusative, 
especially of a neuter pronoun. 

366. Verbs of beminding and wabning take a geni- 
tive of the thing with an accusative of the person. 
Thus : — 

Admoriehat alium egestatis, alium cupidUatis suae, he would 
remind one of his want of money, another of his pet passion 
(SaU.). 

367. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and ACQUITTING, take a genitive of the crime or of the 
penalty. Thus : — 

MiUiades ax^ouaatus est prdditionis, Miltiades was ac- 
cused of treachery ; Cicero Verrem avaritiae nimiae coarguit, 
Cicero accused Verres of excessive greed ; iam mJe ipse iner- 
tiae condeinn5, I already condemn myself for my inactivity ; 
Caelius index absolvit iniuriarum eum, qui LucUium laese- 
rat, Caelius as juryman voted to acquit of wrong the n:ian who 
had injured Lucilius. 

a. The genitive is used to indicate the penalty when it is an 
indefinite sum of money as a fine. The genitives capitis, pecur 
niae, capUdlis poenae, voti, and some others, are also used in a 
sort of midway sense between charge and penalty. Thus : — 

Quanta est damndtus, how much was he fined ? capitis 
hominem innocentem condemndrmnt, they condemned a guiltless 
man. to death (cf. Cic, de Or,, i., 54, : 
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5. The penalty is otherwise expressed by the ablative (always 
with multdre or when it is a. fixed sum of money as a fine), or 
by ad or in with an accusative, and, in the poets, rarely by a 
dative. 

c. The verbs of the last two classes (366 and 367) some- 
times take, instead of the genitive, an ablative with de or the 
accusative of a neuter pronoun. Thus : — 

De aede TeUuris me admones, you remind me about the 
temple of the Earth (Cic.) ; eos hoc moned, I warn them of 
this (Cic.) ; accusare de neglegentia, to accuse of negligence 
(Cic.) ; de vi condemndtl sunt, they were condemned for vio- 
lence (Cic.) ; slid. Trie non accusas, if you do not accuse me of 
this (Plant.).* 

d. Some verbs of accusing, etc., take simply the accusative of 
the crime instead of the accusative of the person with the geni- 
tive of the crime. So especially carpo, culpo, crlminor, punid, 
rejprehendo, and some less common verbs. 

Interest and Refert. 

368. The impersonal verbs interest and refert take a 
genitive of the person (or personified thing) whose in- 
terest they denote. Thus : — 

Interest oinnimn recte facere, to do right is everybody's 
concern (Cic). 

Befert onmimn animxidvertl in maids, all men are inter- 
ested in having the bad punished (Tac). 

a. So far as there is a difference in the two verbs, refert ap- 
plies rather to outside or material things, interest to matters of 
the mind or character. Cf. the examples. 

NoTB. This genitive seems to have started with interest as a sort of 
predicative g^enitive of possession {patris interest = it is among a father's 
possessions^), and then to have been transferred to refert through the anal- 
ogy in the meanings of the verbs. 

369. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, 

♦ With verbs of accusing, etc., the neuter pronoun in the accusative is 
mostly found in the dramatic poets. 
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the ablative singnlar feminine of the corresponding pos- 
sessives is used. Thus : — 

Tua et me& mdxinie interest, te valere, it is very greatly 
for the interest of both you and myself that you should be well 
(Cic.) ; mea nihil refert, it is of no concern to me (Ter.). 

a. The ablative feminine of the possessive pronoun is com- 
mon with ref ert / the genitive construction is said to occur be- 
fore Livy only in one instance in Sallust (/«^., Ill) Cicero 
prefers interest to refert, and uses it with either construction in- 
differently. 

Note. The origin of this ablative constmction is still in dispute. It 
seems most probable that the constmction started with refert as mea re 
Jerty equivalent to e mea re /ert, it points in the direction of my interests, 
(cf. e re publico, est, it is in accordance with the interests of the state), 
and was then transferred to interest. But see J. H. Schmalz, in Handbuch 
der Altertumswiss., iL, 271. 

b. Instead of the above constructions is sometimes found ad 
with an accusative, and very rarely a simple accusative or a 
dative. Thus : — 

Ad horiorem meum interest, it concerns my reputation (Cic.) ; 
quid te igitur rettulit, of what concern was that to you ? 
(Plant) 

370. (1.) The degree of interest is expressed by an 
adverb or the accusative singular neuter of an adjective 
(used adverbially), or, if there is no genitive of the person 
interested, by a genitive (of price ; see 371). 

(2.) That which causes the interest is expressed by a 
clause as the subject of the verb or in apposition with a 
neuter pronoun which serves as subject. Refert also 
sometimes takes a personal subject. Thus : — 

Maxime interest, quern ad modum quaeque res audidtur, it 
makes the greatest difference, how each point is received; 
multum interest rei familidris time, te quam prlmum venire, 
it is of much importance for your property that you come as 
soon as possible ; quod pernidgm interest, pro necessdrio sa£pe 
habetur, what is of great advantage is often regarded as neces- 
sary. 
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For the genitive instead of an ablative with yerbs of ceasing or freeing 
from, see 414 ; with yerbs of plenty, see 409 ; with /wft'or, see 419, 6 ; 
for the locatiye animi with verbs of emotion, see 426, 6. 

Genitive of Price. 

371. The genitive is used to denote indefinite price or 
value. Thus : — 

Voluptdtem virtus TnininiT facit, virtue holds pleasure of 
very little value ; eml hortos tanti, quanti voluiy I bought the 
grounds for the price I wished. 

372. The genitives most commonly so used are — 
tanti, so much. permagnl, '\ 

qvurUl, as much, or how plurimt, > J *& 

much ? mdxlmty ) ^ 

plurisy more. tantldem, at the same price. 

minorisy less. quantwls, ) however much 

minimly very little. quantUvbety } you please. 

parvi, little. quanticumque, at whatever 

mdgni, at a high price. price. 

And rarely mtdti, much, and mdioriSy at a higher price. 
a. In colloquial language also figuratively — 
assis, worth an as. j)il% worth a hair. 

Jioccl, " a bit of wool. pensly '* weighing. 
naucu " a trifle. teruncty " a copper. 

nihilly " nothing. 

And huius (indicating a gesture of disdain). 
For the Ablative of Price, see 408. 

DATIVE (Datlvus). 

373. The dative is used chiefly to indicate the person 
or thing indirectly concerned in the action of a verb, and 
for other similar relations. 

Note. The uses of the dative may be snmmarized as follows: — 
Dative of Indirect Object. Dative of Possessor. 

Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. Dative of Service. 
Ethical Dative. Dative with Adjectives. 

Dative of Agent. Dative with other Parts of Speech. 
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Dative op Indirect Object. 

374. The dative expressing the indirect object may 
be used — 

(1.) With intransitive verbs. Thus : — 

Mea dorrvus tibJ patet, my house is open to you (Cic.) ; lioet 
neminl contra patriam ducere exercitwn, no one has a right to 
lead an army against his country (Cic). 

(2.) With transitive verbs in addition to the direct object. 
Thus: — 

Hdc tibt proTnUto, I promise you this (Cic.) ; mihf respon- 
sum dedit, he gave me the answer (Verg.). 

375. Several classes of verbs which seem transitive in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and therefore take their 
object in the dative. 

376. Such are most verbs meaning to favor, please, 
TRUST, BELIEVE, HELP, and their opposites ; also to com- 
mand, OBEY, SERVE, RESIST, ENVY, THREATEN, SPARE, 
PARDON, BE ANGRY, etC. ThuS : — 

lUa tibi favet, she favors you (Ovid) ; mihi pla.cebat Pom- 
ponitcs, Pomponius pleased me (Cic.) ; qui sib5f fidit, he who 
trusts in himself (Hor.) ; iniiirdtd, scid,plus mihi credet quam 
iurdto tib¥, he will, I know, trust me without an oath more than 
you upon oath (Plaut, Am,^ i., 1, 281) ; ndn licet sul coup- 
Tnodi causa nocere alter!, it is not lawful to injure one's neigh- 
bor for one's own advantage (Cic.) : iinperat aut servit coUecta 
pecunia cuique, gathered gold commands or serves its posses- 
sor (lit., each one) (Hor.) ; quotiiam fax)ti5iii inimlcorum resis- 
tere negulverit, since he could not withstand the faction of his 
enemies (Sail.) ; rion invidetur illi aetali, that time of life is 
not exposed to envy (Cic.) ; miM mindbdtur, he threatened 
me (Cic.) ; bonis nocet quisquis parcit mails, he wrongs the 
good who spares the wicked ; irdscl inimictSj to be angry 
against one's enemies (Caes.). 

a. luvoj help, and its compounds ; laedo, injure ; delectOj 
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oblecto, delight, and sometimes other verbs of these meanings, 
are treated as transitives and take the accnsative. Thus : 

Caesar ad Lingorms Utteras nuntwsqits misit, ne e5s fru- 

■ mento neve aim re iuvarent, Caesar sent a letter and messages 

to the Lingones [bidding them] not to aid them with grain or 

anything else (Caes., B. (r., i., 26) ; Mc pulvis oculum meum 

laedit, this dust hurts my eye. 

377. (1.) Verbs compounded with the prepositions ac?, 
ante, com^ in, inter^ ob, post, prae, pro, svh, super^ com- 
monly have intransitive meanings, and therefore take a 
dative of indirect object. Thus : — 

Neqtie enim adsentior lis, for I do not agree with those 
(Cic, Am., 4, 13) ; quantum ndtura Iwminis pecudibiis ante- 
cedit, as much as man's nature has the advantage over the 
brutes (Cic, Off,, i., 30, 105) ; oninibiis neg5tus rwn inter- 
fuit solum, sed praefuit, he not only took part in, but presided 
over, all the transactions (Cic, Fam,, i., 6) ; nee umquam suo- 
cumbet inimicls, nor will he ever yield to his foes (Cic, 
DeioU, 13, 36). 

(2.) But not infrequently they are transitive, and then take 
(like any transitive verb) a direct object in the accusative, 
with or without the dative of indirect object. Thus : — 

Convocat mllites, he calls together the soldiers ; munus 
ohlre, to perform a duty (Cic, Am,, 27) ; iUum praefecit exer- 
citui, he set him over the army. 

(3.) Sometimes they are used to denote relations of place, 
and then they take a preposition with its case instead of the 
dative.* Thus : — 

Inferre slgna in Tiostes, to march against the enemy; ad- 
esse in senatu, to be at a meeting of the senate. 

378. Several verbs take the dative in one sense, the 
accusative in another. Thus, especially : — 

* This is especially common with words compounded with ad or in. When 
used figuratively all these words usnaUy take the dative (or, if transitive, 
the accusative ; as, suture pericula, to undergo danger). 
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WrPH Dativx. With AocusATiyB. 

metuere,} fear, be luudoos, for be afraid of somebody 

timsrey ) somebody or some- or so me thi n g. 

thing. 

consulerey take counsel for. ask advice of, consult. 

^_ . ,- ' r provide for. foresee. 

cavere, take care for, guard. guard against. 

moderdri, control. regulate, arrange. 

temperdre, restrain. temper (by mixing). 

379. Dondj present, circumdo, surround, and ad- 
spergo^ sprinkle or scatter upon, take either a dative of 
the person with an accusative of the thing, or an accusa- 
tive of the person with an ablative of the thing. Thus : — 

Mihf librum dondvUj he presented a book to me ; me librd 
doridvitj he presented me with a book. 

Urbi munim cireumdat, he puts a wall round the city ; ur- 
bexn murd circumdat, he surrounds the city with a wall. 

Arae sanguinem adspergit, he sprinkles blood upon the 
altar ; aram sanguine adspergit, he sprinkles the altar with 
blood. 

380. Many verbs compounded with aft, cfe, ex^ pro^ or 
drcum^ and the verb ademoy take a dative where an abla- 
tive of separation (see 413) might be expected. Thus : — 

Bona mihi extorsisti. you have wrung my goods from me ; 
mulierl dnulum detraxit, he took the ring from the woman 
(i. e,, her finger) ; id mihi tu, C. Verres, eripuisH atqvs 
abstulisIS, this you have robbed me of and taken from me, 
Graius Verres (Cic, in Caecil,, 5, 19). 

a. The dative is always used of persons and sometimes of 
things. The action is thus regarded as something done to the 
object. 

b. But with things the ablative with or without a preposition 
is perhaps more common, especially if an idea of place is in- 
volved. Thus : — 
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lUum e perlculo eripuit, he snatched, him from the danger 
(Caes., B. G., iv., 12). 

Dative op Advantage or Disadvantage 
(Dativtis commodl vel incommodl). 

381. Wilii many verbs the dative denotes the person 
or thing to whose advantage or disadvantage something is 
done. Thus : — 

Non scholae sed vitae dlscimus, we learn, not for school, 
but for life ; ndn solum n5bis divites esse volumus, sed liberis, 
propinqms, amicis mdocimeque rei publicae, not for oar- 
selves only do we wish to be rich, but for our children, rela- 
tives, friends, and, most of all, for the state. 

a. So nubere alicui, marry (lU., veil one's self for), vacdre 
alicui rei, have leisure for, and expressions like quid tibi vis ? 
what are you after ? (lit. what do you want for yourself ?) ; quid 
huic homim facias ? what can you do with (for) this fellow ? 
(But cf. 412, a.) 

h. So also the dative of a participle in expressions defining 
a place, as : — 

Locum, qui nunc saeptu^ descendentibus inter duds lucos 
est, asylum aperit, he opened as a place of refuge the spot 
which you find hedged in as you go down between the Two 
Groves (iJv., i., 8, 5). 

Ethical Dative {Dativus ethicus). 

382. A special variety of the dative of advantage is 
the use of a personal pronoun in lively style to indicate 
the person interested, where the sense strictly requires no 
such pronoun. Thus : — 

Utinam, ille omnes secum suas copids eduxisset ! Tongilium 
mihi edUxit, would that he had taken out all his forces with 
him ! Ho has taken (me) Tongilius (Cic, Cat, ii., 2, 4) ; at 
tibi repente paucls post diebtts venit ad rrie Cantnius, but a 
few days later Caninius suddenly comes to me (Cic, Fam., ix., 
2,1). 
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Dative op Agent (Dativus agentis). 

383. With the gerundive and sum the dative denotes 
the person who has a thing to do. Thus : — 

Adhibenda est nobis dUigeivtia, we must employ diligence 
(Cic.) ; certe mihl verendum non erat, ne quid, hoc parriclda 
clvium iiUerfecto, invidiae miht in posteritdtem redunddret, 
I certainly did not have to fear that if I killed this murderer 
of his countrymen, any flood of unpopularity would rise up 
about me in the future (Cic, Cat,, i., 12, 29) ; n5bis, cum 
semel occidit hrevis lux, nox est perpetua una dormienda, we 
have to sleep through one long lasting night, when once our 
life's brief day is o'er (CatuU.). 

a. To avoid a possible ambiguity, or to give the notion of 
agency greater prominence, the ablative with ah (a) must be 
used; as: — 

Aguntur bona clvium, quibus est a vobis consulendum, 
citizens' property is involved, and you must take measures for 
its protection ; te a me monendum esse puto, I think I 
ought to remind you. 

b. The dative of agent is also sometimes used with the tenses 
compounded with the perfect participle. Thus : — 

Haec satis sint dicta n5bis, let that which I have said suf- 
. fice (Cic, 5Ym., 10). 

Dative of Possessob. 

384. The dative is used with sum to denote the POS- 
SESSOR,* — the thing owned being the subject of the verb. 
Thus: — 

Sit mihl mensa tripes, let me have a three-legged table 
(Hor., Sat., i., 3, 13) ; est igitur homini cum dec similitudo, 
man has therefore a likeness with Grod (Cic, Legg,, i., 8, 26). 

a. The historians sometimes join volenii, cupientt, or invito, 
with such a dative, in imitation of a Greek idiom ; as : — 

* Gf . predioate gemtiye of possessioii, 357. 
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Ut quibusque helium invito aut oupientibtis erat, ac- 
cording as war was repugnant or acceptable to each. 

Dative op Service. 

385. With many verbs the dative denotes the end or 
PURPOSE of an action. Thus : — 

Virtus neque datur d5ii5 neque aooipitur, virtue b neither 
given as a gift nor received. 

386. The dative of service is most commonly joined 
with another dative, especially a dative of advantage or 
a dative of possessor (dative to which and for which). 
Thus: — 

Id tibi hondri, habetur, that is counted an honor to you 
fCic.) ; mihi mdximae est clira.e, it is a very great anxiety 
to me (Cic.) ; spero n5bis hanc coniunctionem voluptati/ore, 
I hope this association will be a pleasure to us (Cic.) ; oui bond 
fuit, whom did it benefit ? (lit., to whom was it (for) a benefit ?) 
(Cic). (Cf. 331, 1.) 

Impersonal Use of Passives. 

387. Verbs which take a dative can be used in the 
passive only impersonally, and the dative is then retained. 
Thus : — 

Milu numqttam persuader! potuit animos emori^ I never 
could be persuaded that the soul perishes; invidetur prae^ 
stanti florentique fortdnae, prominent and flourishing success 
is envied. 

Dative with Adjectives. 

388. The dative is used with many adjectives to de- 
note the object towards which the quality is directed. 

389. Such are especially adjectives meaning useful, 

PLEASANT, FRIENDLY, FIT, LIKE, INCLINED, READY, EASY, 

CLEAR, EQUAL, and their opposites; also those meaning 
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N£AB, many compoimded with com-, and adjectives in 
-bills. Thus : — 

FeUx tuts, gracious to your adherents (Verg.) ; oratio in- 
grata Q^llIs, a speech nnpleasing to the Graols (Caes.) ; nihU 
tarn est Lysiae <Hversum quam Isocrates, nothing is so differ- 
ent from Lysias as Isocrates ; patri similis, Hke his father 
(Cic.) ; promptiLS seditionl, ready for insurrection (Tac.) ; 
ctdvis facile est, it is easy for anybody (Ter.) ; fcUsa vSrSs 
finitima sunt, the false is next door to the true (Cic.) ; mors 
est terribilis iis, qudrum cum vltd omnia exstinguuntur, death 
is terrible to those who lose ail things when they lose their life 
(Cic, Par, J ii). 

390. Instead of the dative, many of these adjectives are 
also used with a preposition and its case* Especially : — 

(1.) Adjectives meaning useful or fit, and their opposites, 
take an accusative with ad when they mean useful fob, fit for, 
etc., the dative being commoner if they mean useful to, etc. 
Thus: — 

UtUis agris, beneficial to the fields (Juv.) ; homS ad nullam 
rem titilis, a man useful for nothing (Cic). 

(2.) Adjectives implying motion or tendency more com- 
monly take the accusative with a preposition. Thus : — 
Pronus ad fidem, readily inclined to faithfulness (Liv.). 

(3.) Adjectives of feeling often have an accusative with 
in, erga, or adversus. Thus : — 

Mater sicerba in su6s partus, a mother harsh to her own 
offspring (Ovid) ; grdtus erga vie, grateful towards me (Cic) ; 
gratum adversus te, grateful towards you (Cic). 

(4.) Propior and proximus sometimes take an accusative, 
like the primitive prope. Thus : — 

Quod vitium propius virtutem erat, and this fault was 
pretty nearly a virtue (Sail.) ; P, Crassus proximus mare 
Oceanum hiemdrat, Publius Crassus had wintered close by the 
ocean (Caes., B. G., iii., 7). 

Cf . also 362. 
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Dative with Otheb Pabts op Sfeeoh. 

391. The dative is sometimes found with other parts 
of speech, to express the same sort of relation as with 
verbs or adjectives. Thus : — 

(1.) With adverbs: 

Congruenter n&turae convenientergt^ vlvere, to live in 
harmony and agi*eement wkh nature (Cic.) ; jproxime castriSy 
next the camp (Caes., B. C, i., 72, 6). 

(2.) With a few (verbal) noons : — 

Ohtemperatw Ugibus^ obedience to the laws (Cic, Legg., i., 
15) ; invidia consult, envy towards the consul (Sail.). 

(3.) With interjections : — 

Vae victis ! no quarter ! (lit., woe to the vanquished) ; hei 
mihl misero ! alas ! unhappy me ! 

(4.) The compound expression dicto audiens, obedieDt, 
takes a second dative, as : — 

Dict5 audientes esse regi debebant, they ought to be obe- 
dient to their king. 

ACCUSATIVE (Accusativm). 
NoTB. The uses of the accusatiTe may be summarized as f oUotvs : *— 

Accnsatiye of Direct Object. 

/ Verbs of Making, etc. 
Two Accnsatives < " " Asking, etc. 

( '* compounded with TranSy etc. 
Aoousatiye with Middle Vmoe. 
Cognate Accnsatiye. 
Adyerbial Accusative. 
Accnsatiye of Specification (Synecdoohieal). 
Accnsatiye with Verbal Nouns. 
Accusative in Exclamations. 
Subject Accusative. 
A(»ii8atiye of Time. 
" Place. 
" with Prepositions. 




±iJ} 5T5TJLX- 

392. Tift- aetMESKiiTe^ b aatni «5peeikIlT to doioce the 
person G€ %h.'Ti'W cir^.tl'j aiS^iaseti \y an art£oa- Tliefe- 
f 07«- ocilj trazk^dT\fc verbs Ifc&i:« aa oc^ieec in tiae am^atiTe. 
TLjm: — 

morei eu r piak the «-^«-t moTcs Kut body iOc) ; 4»j remiawk 

XtynL ^CaxT T^rte ace* fizaansnivc m Lsda wM^r^ an 
F^f^aii- lacittftti. m carir Lacim very boxj T«r&s w^iek i 
■s«<i wisk acker cnaocrvenaMS caoLl take as acmaaDrcu 
in^ wrik R^avi to ^* wk tke nae pLvs vkkk a gcaoiTV 1 
tke aeuB a Buxiii««. 

393. The aceasatiTe of the acdre Toi<!e hecomes the 
sabject-nomiiiatiTe of the pa&dTe Toke. Thns : — 

lL^.ga(o$ m\Wint ; X^QoCi, mlttunfur. 

a. Verbs therefore which admit no aeeosatire can be used 
in the paasire onlj nnpersooallj. (Cf. 387. and 194.) 

b, OeeMODsdlj the subject of a dependent danse is antici- 
pated in the imun daose as the object of its Terb, thoo^ tiiis 
is mnch leas eonunon than in Greek. Thos : — 

Meom uxdrem . • . nescns, qucdU sit, joa don't know 
what sort of a person mj wife is (Tlaat., ^^in., 59). 

Note. The antieipated sabjeet is aometinies ia oilier c u a atmctk as tiian 
tkat of objeet-aeenaatiTe ; as : — 

Qdidam saepe in parva pecunia perspiciimtar quam sint 
leve$y it is often shown in small matters of mcmej what weak 
ehai'acters some people have (Cic, Anu, 17, 63). 

Two AcCUSATlVJfiS. 

394. Certain classes of verbs take two aoensatiyes. 
Than: — 

(1.) Many verbs which in the passive voice take a predi- 
cate nominative (cf. 328, 8), especially verbs mes^^g to 

MAKE, CALL, CHOOSE, RENDER, ESTEEM, RECKON. Thus : 

Me constdem fecisHs, you have made me consul (Cic.) ; 
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iram bene Ennius initium dixit Insanias, Ennius has well 
called anger the beginning of madness (Cic.) ; Siilpicium ac- 
cusatdrem suuxn numerabat rion competltarem, he reck- 
oned Sulpicius his accuser, not his rival (Cic, Mur., 2Ay 49). 

a. One accusatiye is the direct object, the other a predicate 
accusative. 

b. Instead of the predicate accusative the same '^kindred 
constructions " sometimes occur as for a predicate nominative 
(see 331 above). Cf. also the following : — 

Fortuna me, qui Vtberfueram, servom fecit, e summo in- 
fimum, fortune has made me who was free a slave, [changing 
me] from the highest to the lowest (Plant.). 

(2.) Verbs of asking, demanding, teaching, and 
celdre^ to hide, take an accusative of the person with 
another accusative of the thing. Thus : — 

Hoc te vehementer rogo, this I ask you urgently (Cic.) ; 
posce deos veniam,* ask indulgence of the gods (Verg.) ; 
cum legent quis musicam docuerit Epaniin5ndain, when 
they read who taught Epaminondas music (Nep.) ; Antigonus 
iter omnes celat, Antigonus hides his journey from all (Nep.). 

a. The following verbs of asking (and occasionally others) ; 
take an ablative with (ib, de, or ex, instead of the accusative 
of the person : exigere, petere, postuldre, (ab) ; qvxierere, {ex or 
de) ; scUarl, sclscitari. Thus : — 

Pacem ab Bdmanis petere, to ask peace of the Romans 
(Caes.). 

b. Instead of the accusative of the thing, an ablative with de, 
or with verbs of teaching an ablative of means (see 407, b), is 
sometimes used. Thus : — 

Sic egd te elsdem de rebus interrogem, I would thus ques- 
tion you on the same points (Cic.) ; de itinere hostium sena- 
turn edocet, he informs the senate of the enemy's march (Sail.) ; 
JBasstts noster rne de hoc librS celSvit, my friend Bassus 

* The difference in sense between the two accusatives here and in ex- 
pressions like f iliam tuam mihi ux5rem pdsod, I ask yonr daughter as 
wife, should be observed. 
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kept me in ignorance about this book (Cic.) ; aliquem fidibus 
docere, to teach some one [to play on] the lyre (Cic). 

c. In the passive the accusative of the person becomes sub- 
ject and the accusative of the thing remains ; as : — 

Rogatus est sententiam^ he was asked his opinion. 

(3.) Verbs compounded with trans, ad, or circum 
sometimes take two accusatives, one depending upon the 
verb, the other upon the preposition. Thus : — 

Omnem equitatum pontem transducit, he led all his cav- 
alry across the bridge (Caes.) ; Fetreius ius iiiranduin adigit 
AfrSnium, Petreius bound Afranius by an oath (Caes.) ; B5s- 
oillum Fjompeius omnia sua pra.esidia circumd^xit, Pom- 
pey took Roscillus all around his garrisons (Caes.). 

Accusative with Middle Voice. ^.\.^4< *^lc 

395. A few verbs, seemingly deponent or passive but 
really remnants of a middle voice (see 193, a), take an 
accusative of direct object. Thus : — 

Friamus inutile ferrum cingitur, Priam girds on his un- 
availing sword (Verg.) ; viridi membra sub arbuto stratus, 
stretching his limbs under a green arbutus tree (Hor., Odes, i., 1). 

a. This construction is especially conunon with certain perfect 
participles, as in the second example. 

Cognate Accusative. 

396. Some verbs not otherwise transitive take, as in 
English, an accusative with a meaning kindred to their 
own (Cognate Accusative). Thus : — 

Vitam iucundam vivere, to live a merry life (Plant.) ; iu- 
ravi verissimum itis iurandum, I have sworn an inviolable 
oath (Cic). 

a. The cognate accusative usually has an adjective agreeing 
with it, as in the examples. 

h. The degree in which the meanings of the verb and the ac- 
cusative are kindred varies a good deal. In the poets the con- 
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struciion became pretty widely expanded. Cf . the following ex- 
amples : — 

Cdlre soeietdtenij to form an alliance (Cic, Hose. Am., 7, 20) ; 
vincere iudicium,* to win a suit ; saZtdre Cyclopay to dance the 
Cyclops (Hor., Sat.<, i., 5, 63) ; bacckanalia vlvere, to live a 
riotons life (Inv., ii., 3). 

Advebbial Accusative. 

397. The adverbial use of lie accusative to denote in 
what respect or to what degree an action is exerted, is 
really a variety of cognate accusative. Thus : — 

Nihil labiordy I have no difficulty ; illud vaMe tibf adsentior, 
on that point I agree with you emphatically (Cic.) ; SuelH 
Tna-riTn n.Tn partem Idcte atqtie pecore vwunt, the Suebi hve 
for the most part on milk and meat. 

Accusative op Specification. 

398. The accusative is sometimes used to specify the 
part to which the meaning of a verb or an adjective ap- 
plies. Thus : — 

JSquus tremit artus, the horse trembles in his limbs (Verg.) ; 
ctdrl genus, illastrious in birth (Tac.) ; anlmnm incensusj 
fired in his soul (Jay.). 

a. This construction is also called the synecdoohical accu- 
sative. It is rare except in the poets^ and is chiefly confined to 
the parts of the body. The use treated under 396 is often 
wrongly r^;arded as accusative of specification. 

h. Here belongs perhaps the idiomatic use of the accusative 
in such expressions as : — 

Sets me aliquid id genus solitum scrlbere, you know I am 
in the habit of writing something of the sort ; id aetatisy of or 
at that age ; id temporis, at that time. 

Accusative with Verbal Nouns, etc. 

399. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in 

* Thk is a direct imitation of the Qreek. 
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-bundus take an accusative, like the transitive verbs from 
which they are derived. Thus : — 

Quid tibX hue receptid ad te est memn virum, wherefore 
do you receive my husband hither to you ? (Plant.) ; Hanrio 
vit&bundtis castra hostium consules^t^^, Hanno shunning 
the consuls and the camp of the enemy (Liv.). 

a. This use is chiefly confined to colloquial and late Latin. 

Accusative in Exclamations. 

400. In exclamations the noun or pronoun which marks 
the object of the feeling is put in the accusative, with or 
¥dthout an interjection. Thus : — 

Hominem grav&nv et dEvem egregiuml a solid man and 
admirable citizen (Cic.) ; miseram me (Ter.) ; pro deum homi- 
nuTnque fldem, by the honor of gods and men (Cic.) ; en 
qucUtuor Sraa, lo four altars ! (Yerg.). 

Subject Accusative. 

401. The subject of an infinitive is put in the accusa- 
tive. Thus : — 

Moleste Pompeiuxn id f erre constabat^ it was believed that 
Pompey took that to heart (Cic.) ; campos ivhel eoae patentes, 
orders that the fields be open (Verg.). 

For the subject of the Historical Infinitiye see 530, a. 

For the accnsatiye -with propior and proximus, see 390, 4. 

For the accnsatiye -with prepositions, see 429, 431. 

For the accusatiye in constractions of Place and Time, see 423, 425 £E. 

VOCATIVE (Vocatlvus). 

402. The vocative is used only to address a person 
or thing. Thus : — 

Vincere sctSy Hannibal, victoria utt nescls, you know how 
to conquer, HaDnibal, but you know not how to make use of 
victory ; Qmntili Vara, legiones redde, Quintilius Varus, give 
back [my] legions ; o fortunate adulesoens, qui tuae virtu- 
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tis Homerum praeconem inveneris / O happy youth, who hast 
found a herald of thy valor in Homer ! (Cic, Arch., 10, 24). 

a. The interjection o / is used in prose only for deeply emo- 
tional address, as in the last example. 

b. Other interjections are sometimes used, especially jpro / in 
calling upon the gods. Thus : — 

Pro sancte luppiter / O holy Jupiter ! 

c. A predicate word is sometimes in the Augustan poets made 
to agree with a vocative instead of the nominative. Thus : — 

Quibtcs, Hector, ab oris, exspectate venls, from what shores, 
Hector, dost thou, long looked for, come ? ( Verg^ Ae., ii., 282). 

Note. Properly speaking, the vocative is hardly a case at all. The 
similarity of its function with that of the nominative, both serving to name 
an object, accounts for the identity of form -which, except in the singular 
of masculine and feminine O- stems with nominatives in -us, is everywhere 
shown by the two cases. (See 90, 3.) 

ABLATIVE {Ahtatwus). 

403. The ABLATIVE may be called the adverbial ease, 
that is, it expresses various modifications of the predicate 
which in English are expressed by adverbs or by preposi- 
tional phrases.* It is therefore used chiefly with verbs 
and adjectives. 

NoTB. To a still greater degree than with the other oblique cases is it 
difBcult to trace any single principle in the various uses of the ablative. 
It has been a common theory that the original use was to denote separa- 
tion, but the better opinion is that such is not the case. In the following 
arrangement each of the first two groups contains uses which seem pretty 
nearly allied to each other, though it will be observed that tiie last 
member of the first g^up (ablative of plenty) might just as well be 
reckoned in the second g^up. The special uses comprising g^oup 3 can 
all be traced to individual uses under g^ups 1 and 2. The last g^up 
contains those uses in which it is most difficult to trace any bond of con- 
nection. 

* The ablative had absorbed into itself the uses of the old instrumental 
and most of those of the locative. We have seen (90, note) that some 
of its forms are derived from these cases. The other uses of the loca- 
tive passed over to the gfenitive or the dative. 
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USS8 Q9 THK AbT^ATIVK. 

1. AbbitiTe of Cause. 

Somoe. 

Means <nr lustnuimiti 

Way by which. 

Price. 

Plenty. 

Manner or Aeoofnpainmeiit. 

Characteristic or Quality. 

2. Ablatiye of Specification. 

Separation. 

Want 

Degree of Difference. 

With Comparatives. 



8. Ablatiye in certain special expressions 



4. Ablative Absolute, 
of Time. 
" Place, 
with Prepontions. 



OpustaA Vsua, 
DignuSf etc. 
©tor, FruoTj etc 
iVitor, etc 
AdtttiiscOf etc 



Ablative of Cause (Abldtivus causae). 

404. The ablative indicates the cause of a thing in 
the widest sense. It thus indicates — 

(1.) An external cause ; as : — 

Hostes frumenfl inopiSi conloquium peiiverunt, the enemy 
asked for a conference, on account of their want of grain. 

(2.) An internal cause ; as : — 

Noll putdre pigriti& rne id faeere, do not think that I do 
so from laziness. 

(8.) That in consequence of which or in accordance 
with which something takes place ; as : — 

Dlversis du5bus vitiis, avaritia et Itixuria, clvitds Ed- 
mana labordbat^ the Roman state was suffering from two oppo- 
site defects, greed and extravagance ; amlcl amlcorum dol5re 
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maerent, friends are saddened by each other's pain ; Instittitd 
su5 Caesar copids suds eduxUy Caesar led out his forces in 
accordance with his custom ; tanta cdritds patriae est, vt earn 
non sensu nostro sed salute ipsvus rrietidmury so great is 
our love of country that we measure it not by our feeling, but by 
her own welfare (Cic, Tusc, i., 37) ; mUUes fessi labdre, 
dtix anodtis ctiris, the soldiers worn out with hardship,' the gen- 
eral troubled with his cares. 

a. Cause is also sometimes expressed by prepositions ; as ; — 
Leffibvs propter metuxn pdret, he obeys the laws because 

of fear ; m ob earn rem ipsos despiceret, [they begged] him 
not to despise them on that account. 

b. The ablatives catcsd and gratia (sometimes also ergo) are 
used with a genitive or a possessive pronoun to denote ^' for the 
sake of ; *' as : — 

Et ine& et rei publiccte caus&, for my sake and that of the 
state. 

c. Words of emotion, etc., also sometimes take the ablative 
with dey ex, d,tn; as : — 

LaMdrl victoria (or in victoria), to be glad at one's vic- 
tory; gloridri de (or in) sms divitiis, to boast of one's 
wealth ; labordre ex aere alien5, ab re frtimentfiria, to 
sufEer under debt, from want of provisions. 

Ablative of Soubce. 

406. The ablative is used, chiefly with perfect parti- 
ciples, to denote birth or origin. Thus : — 

Tantald progndtus, descended from Tantalus ; eddem pa^re 
ndtus, bom of the same father. 

a. With the name of the mother and with pronouns the pre- 
position ex is generally used, except in the poets ; with distant 
ancestors the preposition aJ. Thus : — 

Ex regis tfhS, natus, bom of the king's daughter ; hestiae 
quoqtte ex se n&t5s amant, even the brutes love their offspring ; 
Belgae oviS. sunt ab Germ&nis, the Belgians are descended 
from the Grermans. 
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b. Loco, genere,familia, generally take no preposition ; as : — 

Summo loc5 n&tus, bom in the highest station. 

For the coostmction -with places, see 425, 426. 

e. With constdre and like words the ablative is used alone to 
denote matebial. Thus : — 

Animd constamus et corpore, we consist of mind and body 
(cf. Cic, Mn., iv., 8, 19). 

Note. Otherwise a preposition is used, except sometimes in verse. 

Ablattye of Agent {AhlcUwus agentis), 

406. The ablative of persons or personified things is 
used with the preposition a, db^ to denote the agent. 
Thus : — 

A Cl5di5 dUigoTj I am loved by Clodius ; latuldtur ab his 
ctdpdtur ab illis, by the one set he is praised, by the other 
blamed (Hor.). 

So, perire ab hoste, to be slain by the enemy. 

For Dative of Agent, see 383. 

Ablative op Means {AblMlvus Instrumentl). 

407. The ablative of things is used without a preposi- 
tion to denote the means or instrument of an action. 
Thus: — 

Comibus tauri, aprl dentibus, morsu leones, aXiae hestiae 
fug& 86, aZiae occultatione tutantur, bulls protect themselves 
by their horns, boars by their tusks, lions by biting, some beasts 
by running away, others by hi<^g ; Britannl interiores la.cte 
et came vivebant pellibus^t^ erant vestltl, the Britons of 
the interior used to live on milk and meat, and had skins for 
clothing. 

a, A person regarded as a means is denoted by per with the 
accusative ; as : — 

Mvltl per Caesarem aut hoiiores atU divitias ceperunt, 
many received office or wealth at Caesar's hands. 

h. Various verbs which in English are used transitively are in 
Latin construed with an ablative of means. Thus especially 
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words meaning " to play " (either games or music), and some- 
times verbs of teaching (see also 394^ 2, b). Thus : — 

Ludere pild, to play tennis ; * canere ttbils, to play the flute ; 
artibus Instruere, to teach the arts ; Utteris indmere, to instil 
learning. 

c. The ablative of means may be used to denote the road or 
path taken (sometimes called ablative of the way by which). 
Thus : — 

Omnibus viis notis semitos^t^ esseddrios ex sUvis emtttebat, 
he was sending out warriors in chariots from the woods by all 
the known roads and paths (Caes., B. &., v., 19). 

Ablative of Price (Abldtlvits pretii), 
408. The price f or value of a thing is expressed by 
the ablative, chiefly when it is a definite quantity. 
Thus : — 

Cum te trecentis talentos regl Cotto vendidisses, when you 
had sold yourself to king Cottus for three hundred talents 
(Cic.) ; constitit quadringentis milibus, it cost four hun- 
dred thousand [sesterces] (Varr.) ; levi momentd aestimure, 
to esteem it of little consequence (Caes.). 
For the genitiye of indefinite price, see 371, 372. 

a, Magim, pemmgnoy parvo, minimd, plurimd, nihUo, though 
denoting indefinite value, are used as ablatives of price. 

b. Mutdre and its compounds take either the accusative of the 
thing given with the ablative of the thing received in exchange, or 
vice versa, but the context always prevents ambiguity. Thus : — 

ChoLoniam glandem plngul mutavit arist&, changed the 
Chaonian acorn for rich grain (Verg.) ; cur valle permutem 
Sabind divitias operdsiores, why should I exchange my Sabine 
vale for more burdensome riches ? (Hor., Odes, iii., 1, 47). 
Sometimes cum is used with the ablative ; as : — 
Mortem cum vita commutdre, to exchange life for death 
(Sulp., ad Oic), 

* We can also say, of coarse, in English, " to play at tennis,'' " to play 
on the flute," etc. 
t That is. the means by which something is bonght or sold. 
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Ablattte op Plenty (AblcUivus eopiae), 

409. The ablative (of means) is used with verbs 
and adjectives which denote fullness or abundance. 
Thus: — 

IVtUa] abnndat porc5, haedd, &gn5, gralHnS, lacte, ca- 
sed, melle, the iannhouse is plentifully provided with ham, veni- 
son, lamb, ponltry, milk, cheese, and honey (Cic, Sen., 16, 56) ; 
domus plena servis, a house full of slaves (luv.). 

a. Sometimes, by a Greek idiom, snch words take a genitive 
in the poets ; eompled, impled, and plernis, also in prose ; as : — 

Ollam den&ridmin implere, to fill a jar with pennies (Cic). 
(Cf. 369 and 360.) 

Ablative of Manneb {AhtaMws modi), 

410. (1.) The ablative is used with the preposition 
cum to denote manneb or accompaniment. Thus : — 

Cum voluptate aZiqtiem attctire, to listen to one with 
pleasure ; Verves Lampsdcum venit cum magna ccdamitate 
cwUdtiSy Verres came to Lampsacus with great disaster to the 
city (Cic). 

(2.) The preposition is often omitted when there is an 
adjective agreeing with the ablative, and with a few par- 
ticular words, — modo^ ratione^ more^ ritu^ sUentio^ iure^ 
iniurid, etc. Thus : — 

Nudis pedibus incedere, to go barefoot ; summS aequi- 
t&te res cdnstUuU, he arranged affairs with the greatest fair- 
ness ; Idtronum ritd vlvere, to live after the fashion of brigands ; 
sileiiti5 praeterire aZiquid, to pass by something in silence. 

Ablative of Chabactebistic (Abldtlvus qvdZitdtis). 

411. The ablative is used, with an adjective agreeing 
with it or a genitive depending on it, to denote a chabac- 
tebistic or QUALITY. Thus : — 

AgesUdtis ertatura Juit huinili et corpore exigruo, Agesi- 
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laus was of short stature and small frame ; homS Tng.-giTr^s. 
baxba, a man with very long beard ; flumen difflcili transitu 
ripis^'t^ pra^ruptis, a river of difl&cult passive and steep 
banks ; (Mws ferreus digit! pollicis crassitiidiiie, an iron 
nail of the thickness of the thumb. 

a. Physical characteristics are always expressed thus by the 
ablative ; other qualities may also be expressed by a genitive of 
characteristic. (See 356, and 358, 6.) 

Ablative of Specification {Ahlatlvus Umitdtionis). 

412. The ablative is used with nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs to denote IN what respect a thing is true. 
Thus : — 

Pietate fUitis, c5nsiliis parens, in affection a son, in 
counsel a parent. 

Itire peTnttis, skilled in law ; pedibus aeffer, lame in his feet. 

Contremisco t5t& mente et omnibus artubus, I am agi- 
tated in my whole mind and all my limbs (Cic.) ; mea quidem 
8ententi&''^ ^tooI semper est constUendum, in my opinion at 
least the interests of peace are always to be looked out for. 

a. Here belongs the ablative in the expressions quid h5c 
homiae facias, what can you do with such a man ? quid ill5 
fiet ? what will be done with him ? quid tefuturum est ? what 
is going to become of you ? etc. 

For the rare dative with/octo in this sense, see 381, a. 

NoTB. The tendency to confuse the ablatiye of characteristic and the 
ablative of specification can be avoided by remembering that with the first 
the adjective agrees with the ablative^ and with the second it agrees with 
the noun qualified. Thus : — 

Zfom^aegriB pedibus (Charaoteristio). 
Hom6 Sieger pedibus (Specification). 

Ablative of Separation (Ablatlws separationis). 

413. Separation or privation is denoted, with vari- 
ous verbs, by the ablative. With persons a preposition 

* This case is stmietimes regarded as belonging under 404, 3. 
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(a&, de^ ex) is always used ; with things the preposition is 
sometimes used, sometimes omitted. Thus : — 

Quintum Varium pellere possessionibus conatus est, he 
tried to drive Quintus Yarius from his possessions (Cic.) ; tune 
earn philosophiam seqtiere, quae spoliat rws iudicid, prlvat 
adprobatidne, orbat sensibus ? do you follow a philosophy 
which robs us of the abihty to pass judgment, deprives us of the 
power to approve, and takes away the use of the senses ? (Cic.) ; 
hdo nie libera metu, free me from this fear (Ter.) ; tu, lup- 
piter, hunc a tuis aria arcebis, thou, Jupiter, wilt keep this 
[scoundrel] from thy altars (Cic.) ; arcem ab incendio Itberor 
vity he freed the citadel from fire (Cic.) ; se ab Etrusois se- 
cemere, to separate one's self from the Etruscans (iJv.). 

For the dative with words of taking away from, see 380. 

Ablative of Want (Abldtlvtis inopiae), 

414. So words and adjectives denoting need, etc., take 
the ablative. Thus : — 

Virum qui pecuniS egeat, a man who needs money (Cic.) ; 
carere culpa, to be free from fault (Cic.) ; mea adutescentia 
indiget iUorum bona existimatione, my youthf ulness needs 
their good opinion (Cic.) ; inops verbis, poor in words (Cic.) ; 
arba Jrdtribus, bereft of her brothers (Ovid). 

a. JSffed and indiged often take the genitive ; as : — 

Eged consiH, I need advice ; non tarn axtis indigent quam 
laboris, they do not lack skill so much as they lack industry 

(Cic.) 

b. Other words of the kind are, by a Greek idiom, often used 
with the genitive in the poets ; as : — 

Abstirietd Irdrum, thou shalt refrain from wrath (Hor.) ; 
cum famulis opermn solutos, with the slaves released from 
their tasks (Hor., Odes, iii., 17). 

Ablative of Deokee op Difference (Ablailvus inefmiras). 

415. Degbee of difference is expressed by the ab- 
lative. Thus : — 
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Hibemia dlmidi5 minor^ quam Britannia, Ireland is smaller 
by half than Britain ; quam, Tnolestum est uno digitd plus 
Juibere, how irksome it would be to have one finger more [i. e,, 
than we have] (Cic.) ; multo ante lucis adventum, long before 
the coming of the day (SalL) ; quo difficUius, hoc pra^eeWr 
rivSy the more difficult, the more glorious. 

a. An accusative of specification is sometimes used instead of 
the ablative of measure ; as : — 

Aliquantum est ad rem amdior^ he is somewhat more eager 
for the thing (Ter.). 

Note. The ablatives of separation, of want, and of degree of difference, 
are varieties of the ablatiye of specification. 

Ablative with Comparatives. 

416. The COMPAKATIVE degree, when quam is omitted, 
is followed by the ablative. Thus : — 

Nihil est virtute f5nn5siiis, nothing is more beautiful than 
virtue (Cic.) ; quis C. Laelio c5inior, who more courteous 
than Gains Laelius ? (Cic.) 

a. Quam has to be used if the second term of the comparison 
is not nominative (or vocative) or accusative ; as : — 

Advervtus hostium fuit a,gris quam urbi tenibilior, the 
arrival of the enemy was more dreadful for the country than 
for the city (lav.). 

Quam is also frequently used when the second term of the 
comparison is in one of the cases named. Thus : — 

Melior tQtior^'we est certa pax quam sperata victoria, 
certain peace is better and safer than victory hoped for (Lav.). 

h. The words oplnione, spe, eocspeetdtione, fide, dicto, solito, 
asquo, credihiM, necessdrio, vero, iusto, are used after compar- 
atives to supply the place of a clause. Thus : — 

Opinidne celerius venturus esse dlcitur, he is said to be 
likely to come sooner than one expects (Caes.) ; iniUrids gravius 
a.equ5 Jiabere, to take injuries more to heart than is right and 
fair (SalL). 
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c. PluSy minus, ampliuSy and longius, with or without quam, 
are used with words of number or measure without affecting 
their construction. Thus : — 

Non plus quam quattuor milia effUgerunt, not more than 
four thousand escaped (lav.) ; minus duo milia hominum ex 
tanto exercitu effugerunl, out of so large an army, less than 
two thousand men escaped (Lav.) ; fntlites Romanl saepe plus 
dlmidiati mensis cibdria ferebant, the Roman soldiers used 
often to carry with them provisions for more than half a month 
(ac). 

d. Alius is in verse sometimes construed with the aUative 
like a comparative ; as : — 

I^e jmtes alium sapiente honoque bedtum, nor think 
any one other than a wise and good man happy (Hor.). 

e. Inferior usually takes quam, hat is occasionally followed 
by a dative ; as : — 

Vir nulla arte cuiquam inferior, a man inferior to none in 
any kind of craft (SalL). 

Note. The f oregfoing uses of the ablative will sometimes be f omid to 
shade into each other so subtly that it is difficult or imipossible to assign a 
griven instance to a gfiren chiss. This is due to the necessity of making a 
classification for foreigners of things which a native has only io/eeL 

Ablative m Cebtain Special Expbessions. 

NoTB. The ablative is used with the followii^ sets of words '* idiomati- 
oally,'' — that is, the reason for the ablative is not inmiediately evident, 
and English usage leads one to expect a different case. 

Opos and ff ssfl. 

417. Opus and usus, meaning need,* take the abla- 
tive. Thus : — 

Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, we need yonr influence 
(Cic.) ; nunc animTfl opus, nunc pectore firmd, now there is 
need of courage and a steadfast heart (Yerg.) ; naves, quibus 
consuH tisus non esset, ships for which the consul had no occa- 
sion (liv.) ; maturato opus est, there is need of haste (lav.). 

* The ablative here is an ablative of specification, showing the respect in 
which the need is felt. 
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a. The person or thing who has the need is expressed by the 
dative, as in the above examples. The thing needed, besides 
being expressed by the ablative, is sometimes expressed by the 
nominative as snbject (especially if a neater pronoun), or rarely 
by the genitive ; as : — 

Quod nan opus est, asse cdrum est, what is not necessary is 
dear at a cent (Cic, de Sen.) ; argenla opus fuit, there was 
need of silver (Liv.). 

An infinitive clause may also be used as subject ; as : — 

Quid opus est tarn valde adf irmSxe, what need of such 
strong assertion ? 

IMgnvs. lutOigwm, OoBtaBtnm Fiitiui. 

418. Dlgnua^ indignus, contentuSy and fretus * take 
the ablative. Thus : — 

Dlgnus laicde, worthy of praise ; vdx papuli maiestSte in- 
digna, a speech unworthy the dignity of the people (Caes.) ; 
bestiae eo oontentae iion quaerunt amplius, the brutes, con- 
tent with that, seek nothing further (Cic.) ; pleriqiie ingenid 
fre*^ most of them trusting to their ingenuity (Cic). 

a. Dlgnxis and indlgnus sometimes take a genitive, and fre-^ 
tus in livy takes a dative ; as : — 

Suscipe cogitationem dignissiincuzi tuae virtutis, adopt 
a plan which is most worthy your own merits ; fortunaejretusj 
trusting to fortune. 

For dignus, indignus, wiih ihe sabjnnctiYe, see 482, 2. 

ntor, muar, Fmigor, Potior, Vosoor. 

419. (J^tor^ fruor^ fungor^ potior^ and vescor, f and some 
of their compounds, take the ablative. Thus : — 

Mvltl deorum benefici5 perverse dtuntur, many people 
use the blessings of the gods wrongly (Cic, N, i>., iii., 28, 70) ; 
frul voluptate, to enjoy pleasure (Cic) ; fungitur officio, he 

* The ablatiye with dlgnus and indignus is also an ablative of specifi- 
cation ; with contentus andfretus rather an ablative of cause. 

t The ablatiye here is really an ablative of means. Thus,ym volup- 
tate = U> get enjoyment by means of pleasure. 
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performs the daty (Cic.) ; oppido pofUl sunt, they got posses- 
sion of the town (Lay.) ; vescitur aura, feeds on air (Verg.) ; 
tegibus aMUly to misose the laws (Cic.) ; defuncti imperid 
regis, having fulfilled the king's command (Uv.y i., 4, 5). 

a. In early Latin these yerhs occur with the accosatiye. 
Thus: — 

Uteris, tU voles, operam meam, you will use my services as 
you please (PL, Foen., v., 2, 128) ; mumis fungatur suum, let 
him perform his duty (PL, Trin., 354). 

Note. In claBsieal Latin these verbs are used in Uie genmdiye, not the 
genmd, constmotion (see 550). Therefore, ad urbem potiundam, not 
ad nrbe potiundum, for getting possession of the city ; voluptatis 
fruendae causa, not voluptate fruendi causa, for the sake of enjoying 
pleasore. 

h. Potior also occurs with the genitive ; as : — 
Si exptoratum tHA sit posse te illius regni polui, if you 
are satisfied that you can get possession of that kingdom (Cic, 
Fam., I, 7, 5). 

420. Nttor, inn%tor,fldd^ and confido^* take the ab- 
lative. Thus : — 

Baculd Tiiti, to lean on a staff ; mti auctoritate, to depend 
on (some one's) influence ; hasta innixas, leaning on his spear ; 
fidere cursuj to trust to running ; natura loci confidebaiit, 
they had confidence in their natural position. 

a. Fldo and confldo also sometimes take a dative (see 
376), as diffldo always does. 



421. Adsuescoj adsuefado^ consitescd, Instiesco^* some- 
times take the ablative, f Thus : — 

Aves sanguine et praeda adsuetae, birds accustomed to the 
blood of prey (Hor.) ; null5 officio atU disciplina adsuefao- 
tus, accustomed to no [restraint of] duty or training (Caes.) ; 

* The ablatiye -with the two sets of verbs treated in 420 and 421 is 
an ablative of means. Thus, baculd mfi = to support one's self by means 
of a staff. 

T In Livy and tiie later writers these verbs are also used wiih a dative. 
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ne gravissimo dolore tirriore consuescerem, in order not to 
become accustomed to most bitter pain through fear (PHn.). 

a, Acquiesco, repose in, rejoice in, takes most commonly in 
with an ablative, but (especially in the historians and later 
writers) also a simple ablative or dative ; as — 

Qm iam aetate provectl, in nostris libris acquiescunt, 
those who are now advanced in years find rest in my books 
(Cic.) ; qui mdxime P. Ctodl morte acquierunt, who took 
the greatest satisfaction in the death of PubHus Clodius (Cic.) ; 
cui vdut 5racul5 acquiescebat, to whom he yielded assent 
as to an oracle (Suet, Vitel., 14). 

Ablative Absolute (Ablattvics ahsolutiis). 

422. A noun and a participle are put in the ablative, 
not grammatically dependent upon the rest of the sen- 
tence, to denote the time, reason, or circumstances of 
an action. Thus : — 

Pythagoras Tarquinio regnante in Italiam venit, Pytha- 
goras came to Italy in the reign of Tarquin (Cic.) ; hac ora- 
tione habita, concilium dlmuit, when this speech had been de- 
livered, he dismissed the assembly (Caes., B. G., i., 33) ; virtute 
exoepta, nihU amlcitid praestabilius jmtetis, regard nothing, 
with the exception of virtue, as of more value than friendship 
(Cic.). 

a. Two nouns or a noun with an adjective may also be put in 
the ablative absolute, with the participial notion of " being " * 
implied. Thus : — 

Romam venit Mari5 oonsule, he came to Rome while 
Marius was consul (Cic.) ; quid adiilescente duce efficere 
possent, what they could do with a youth as leader (Caes.) ; 
ffannibale vivo, while Hannibal was living (Nep.). 

5. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as : — 

Nondum oomperto quam in regionem venisset rex, 
tiot yet having found out into what region the king had come 
(Liv.). 

• * It will be remembered that esse has no present participle. 
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e. A pronoun which would he in the ahlative ahsolute is some- 
times omitted.* Thus : — 

Additur dolus, missis qui mJagrvam vim tigridrum ardentem 
in flumen conicerefU, a crafty scheme was also employed of 
sending people to throw a lot of burning wood into the stream 
(Ldv., i, 37) ; causam digressus requirentibus, when they 
sought the cause of the departure (Tac., HisU^ L, 27). 

d. The ablative absolute is chiefly used with the present par- 
ticiple or the perfect passive participle, and when the word in 
the ablative does not otherwise occur in the sentence, but it abo 
occasionaZly occurs in the following cases : — 

(1.) Future participle : — 

Inrupturis tarn infestis nationibus, when such hostile 
nations were on the point of bursting in (iJv.). 

(2). Perfect participle of a deponent verb (rare with an ob- 
ject, but not uncommon otherwise) : — 

Sulla omnia pollicit5, Sulla having promised everything 
(SalL, lug,^ 103, 7) ; sectitis omnibus, all following (Hor., 
S., ii., 8, 40) ; virtutibus ad crucidtum profectis, the vir- 
tues going to the rack (Cic, Tusc, v., 28, 80). 

(3.) The ablative denoting the same person as the subject or 
object of the sentence : — 

Ostendit se mihX Infidelem nunquam, se viva, fore, she 
shows me that she will never be unfaithful to me, as long as she 
lives (Plaut., Truc.j ii., 4, 85) ; Caesar, obsidibus impera- 
tis, hos Haeduis custodiendos tradit, Caesar, having ordered 
hostages, gives them over to the Haeduans to guard (Caes., B* 
G., vi., 4) ; nemo erit qui credat te invito provinciam tibi 
esse decretam, there will be no one who will believe that the 
province was assigned you against your own will (Cic, PhU.^ 
xi., 10, 23). 

* Ezpressioiis like tranquiUo, with a cahn sea, sereno, imder a clear sky, 
etc., may be considered as ablatives absolate with the noun omitted ; or, % 
perhaps better, as ablatives of time, like ludis, comitiis, at the games, eleo- . 
tion8,eto. (See 424, 6.) 
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(4.) With a predicate word added : — 
Dolabella hesterno die hoste deoreto, Dolabella having 
been yesterday decreed an enemy (Cic, Fhil,^ xL, 7, 16). 

For ihe Constmotioiis of Place and Time, see 423 ff. 
For the Cases with Prepositioiis, see 428 ft. 

Constructions of Place and Time. 
Duration of Time and Extent of Space. 

423. Duration of time aiid extent of space are 
expressed by the accusative. Thus : — 

Appms caecus inult5s annds fuU^ Appius was blind for 
many years (Cic.) ; dies t5t5s de virtute disseruntj they dis- 
cuss (about) virtue whole days together (Cic.) ; cum abessem 
ah Amdno iter unltis diet, when I was one day's journey from 
Mount Amanus (Cic). 

(a.) Measure may also be expressed by a genitive of char- 
acteristic (cf. 366). Thus : — 

Ihidsf 08808 quindecmi pedes ldtd8 perduocU, he drew out 
two ditches fifteen feet wide (Caes.) ; but also, valid pedum 
duodecim, with a rampart of twelve feet in height (Caes., B. 
(?., ii.,5). 

b. Distance may also be expressed by an ablative of measure 
(cf. 416). Thus: — 

Tria, pas8uum mHia ah ipsa urhe castra posuU, he pitched 
his camp three miles from the city itself (Liv.) ; but also, mHi- 
bus passuum sex a Caesaris castris consedit^ he encamped 
six miles from Caesar's camp (Caes.). 

Time at which. 

424. Time at which or within which is expressed 
by the ablative. Thus : — 

Hoc tempore, at this time ; tertia vigilia encptionem fe- 
ceruntj they made a sally in the third watch (Caes.) ; ut hieme 
namge8y for you to sail in winter (Cic.) 
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a. The ablatiTe occasionallj also denotes duration of time ; 
as: — 

Mllites qxfinqne hdris proelium sustinuenmty the soldiers 
maintained the battle for five hoars (Caes., B. C, L, 47). 

5. Manj words are used as abladyes of time where the Eng- 
lish idiom leads ns to expect a different constmction. Thos : — 

Liudis, at the games ; oomitus, at the elections ; initid or 
piindpio. in the beginning ; adventu, on the arriTal ; dis- 
oessa, on the departure ; tamiilta, bello. pace, etc^ (in time 
of) insurrection, war. peace, etc. 

6. The day of the month is commonly expressed hj the for- 
mula ante diem . . . Kalendas^ Sonas^ or Idiis^ with the name 
of the month as an adjectiTe agreeing with Kalendas^ NondSj 
or Idiis, Thus : — 

Is di^s erat ante diem qmntmn Kalendas ApnSa, Z. 
Flsone A. Gablnio consul ioiis^ that day was the fifth before 
the first of April (i. f,. Mar. 28th*). in the consulship of Lacios 
Piso and Aulus Gabinius (Caes., B. G.. i., 6). 

d* The year is regularly denoted by the names of the consols 
in the ablative absolute, and generally without a c<mnectiTe, as 
in the preceding example. 

e. Instead of ante diem, etc^ sometimes a am]de aUatire of 
time is used, the name of the month remaining in the accosa- 
tire ; as : — 

Qmntd decamd die Kalendas SexfUls (XV Kal^ Serf.), 
the fifteenth day before the first of August (^i. e^ July 18th*). 

/. The whole ex]»esaon ante diem . . . Kal^ etc^ may be 
treated as a noon and gOTemed by a preposidon. Thus : — 

Caedem optiinatium cont%dei\U in ante diem quintinn 
KaJendilfl NovembiiiB. he had assigned the massacre of the 
nobles to the 28th of October (cf . Oc Cat^ i., 8, 7). 

For fntker tratawBt o£ tbe Bontu calendar, see 6G1. 



;iMl«dedbotlida;s.wMle^en!lwleoMo€tik«u T¥vtlw28tk 
of Man^ was to tft» ftiiiw dtt fifth day bolora dtt let of ApcO. wkile to 
«iilHi«h«f«B«liday. 
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Place to, at, in, from which. 

425. Eelations of place (except with names of towns) 
are expressed by prepositions, with the accusative for 
PLACE TO WHICH, and the ablative for place at, in, or 

FROM, WHICH. Thus : — 

Te in Epiruin venisse gaudeo, I am glad you have reached 
Epirus (Cic.) ; inde ad montem altum perverierunt, from 
there they came to a high mouDtain ; cruentum bellum in Afri- 
ca fferebcUur, a bloody war was going on in Africa ; in ford 
Ulum invenies, you will find him at the market-place ; ex Asia 
trdnslbis in Enrdpam, from Asia you will go across to Eu- 
rope ; ab flumine statim discedere iussU, he ordered them to 
go away from the river at once. 

426. With names of towns (and small islands) — 
(1.) No preposition is used ; as : — 

RegvZm Karthftginem rediit, Regains went hack to Caiv 
thage (Cic.) ; Fausaniam cum classe Cyprum mtserunt, they 
sent Pausanias to Cyprus with a fleet (Nep.) ; natus Tibure 
vel Gabiis, born at Tibur or Gabii (Hor.) ; Brundisid pro- 
fectl sumtis, we started from Brundisium (Cic.) ; Demaratus 
Tarquinios Corintho fugU, Demaratus fled from Corinth to 
Tarquinii. 

(2.) The PLACE EKT or AT WHICH has the locative form 
where that is different from the ablative.* Thus : — 

Romae aliquot menses mxnrahamur^ we tarried some months 
at Rome; Dwnysius tyrannus Si/rdcusis exprdsvs Corinthi 
pueros docebat, Dionysius the tyrant, when driven from Syra- 
cuse, kept a boys' school at Corinth (Cic.) ; Karthagim 
mortuus est, he died at Carthage. 

But: — 

Athenis Plato vlvebat, Plato lived at Athens; Sardibus 
haec facta sunt, this took place at Sardis ; etc. 

* That is, in the singnlar of the first and second declensions, and some- 
times of the third. (See 88, a, 93, 97, 3, 112.) 
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a. Lake names of towns are used domus^ home, and rus, 
coantiy, with the locatives belli, mUitiae, in the field or at war, 
humij on the ground, and the expressions foris, out of doors, 
terra marlque, on land and sea. A locative domui, as well as 
doml, occurs. 

b. A remnant of the locative case is seen in the use of animl 
with verhs and adjectives of emotion ; as, excrucidrl animly 
to be tortured in soul ; asger animl, sick at heart ; etc. 

c. The ablatives loco and parte, and sometimes others of gen- 
eral meaning, are used without a preposition to denote the 
PLACE WHERE. So also the preposition is sometimes omitted, 
when the ablative is qualified by an adjective (especially totus). 
Thus: — 

Hoc loco, in this place ; ea parte, on that side ; urbe t5t& 
gemitusfit, a groan arises in the whole town (Cic.) ; t5ta Asia 
vacatur, he wanders in all Asia (Cic); media urbe, in the 
midst of the city (Lav., i., 33). 

d. With libro, capite, versu, etc., meaning the book, chapter, 
verse, etc., as a whole, no preposition is used ; but if a particu- 
lar place in them is meant, the preposition is necessary. 

e. The preposition is sometimes omitted with names of coun- 
tries (especially when connected with names of towns), but 
mostly in the ante-classical and post-classical writers. Cicero 
and Caesar use only Aegyptum thus. The poets omit the 
preposition often even with common nouns. Thus : — 

Romae Numidiae^i^ facinora eitts memorat, he mentions 
his doings at Rome and in Numidia (Sail., lug.y 33, 4) ; lUte- 
rae Mctcedonia adldtae, a letter brought from Macedonia 
(Liv.) ; Italiam fdto profugus Lavinia^t^ venit Htorct, 
driven by fate into exile he came to Italy and the shores of 
Lavinium (Verg., Ae., i., 2) ; Hnibus omnes prosUuere suls, 
they all leaped forth from their confines (Verg.). 

/. The accusative is used in Latin whenever motion to is 
implied, even where the English idiom leads us to expect the 
ablative. Thus : — 

Coniuratl in curiam convenerunt, the conspirators met in 
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the senate house ; tegatos KarthEginem in Afoioam miseruntj 
they sent ambassadors to Carthage in Africa. 

g. When the word for "town" is put in apposition with 
the name of the town, and has no adjective with it, the proper 
name generally stands after the common noun, and takes its 
case. Thus : ' — 

Vercingetorix expellitur ex oppid5 Gergovia, Vercinge- 
torix is being driven out of the town of Grergovia ; Cimon in 
oppid5 Citi5 est mortuus^ Cimon died in the town of Citium. 

A. When the word for " town " has an attributive with it, 
the proper name stands first, and if in the locative retains its 
own case. A preposition meaning " at " or " in " is here often 
omitted with the word for " town ; " occasionally also one mean- 
ing " from." Thus : — 

Tusctdd, ex clarissirno municipid, from Tusculum, a famous 
town ; lugurtha Thalam pervenit, in oppidum magnum 
et opulentimi, Jugurtha arrives at Thala, a large and wealthy 
town ; Cicero Arpini parvo (in) oppid5 Latl ndtus est, Ci- 
cero was bom at Arpinum, a small town of Latium. 

427. Prepositions are sometimes used with expressions 
of TIME for greater accuracy, and with names of towns to 
denote TO, in, or from, the neighborhood of the place. 
Thus: — 

Qtiem per decem annos atuimtcs, whom we have been 
rearing for ten years (Cic.) ; de tertiS vigilia ad hostes con- 
tenditj he hastened against the enemy during the third watch 
(Caes.) ; in diebtts proximts decem, within the next ten days 
(Sail.) ; iter dirigere ad Mutinam, to turn one's journey 
towards Modena (Cic.) ; ab Alexandria profecttis, starting 
from Alexandria (Cic.) ; ex doTrw, from home. 

Cases with Prepositions. 

428. The cases used with prepositions are the accusa- 
tive and the ablative. 
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429. The accusative is used with the following 
twenty-six prepositions: — 

ad, to^ towards, erga, towards. pone, behind. 

adversas (adver- extra, outside of. post, after. 

sum), against. Infra, below. -^rv^ter^ along by. 

ante, before. inter, among. prope, near. 

apad, near. intra, within. propter, wear, on 

circom (circa), ioxta, next. account of 

around. ob, against, on a/y secundum, after. 

circiter, about. count of supra, above, 

cLs (citra ), this side of. penes, in the power of. trans, a,cross. 
contra, beyond. per, through. ultra, beyond. 

Thus:— 

Ad templum ndn a^quas Palladls tbant, they went to the 
temple of the unpropitious Minerva (Verg.) ; adversus hostes, 
against the foe (Lav.) ; Germant qui da Rhenum incolunt, 
the Germans who live this side of the Rhine (Caes.) ; cum tan- 
turn resideat intra mtirds maZi, when so much evil remains 
within the city (Cic.) ; prlncipio rerum imperium penes reges 
erat, in the beginning the power (over things) was in the hands 
of kings (Just.) ; templum ponam propter aquam, I will 
build a temple near the water (Verg.) ; inter agendum, in the 
midst of doing ; ante ddnandum,* before giving (Verg.). 

a. Cis is generally used with names of places, citrd with 
other words also ; as : — 

Cis Taurum, this side Mt. Taurus ; citra Veliam, this side 
Velia ; citrd satietatem^ short of satiety. 

b. Ergd is very rarely used in classical Latin except with 
names of persons. 

430. The ABLATIVE is used with the following ten 
prepositions : — 

a or ab, from, by. cum, with. pro, before. 

absque, without. de, fromy ahovt. sine, without. 

coram,* inpresen^^e e or ex, out of. tenus, a* far as. 

of prae, before. 

* Not before Cicero. 
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Thus: — 

Ab illo tempore, from that time; cum exerdtu, with an 
army ; certis de catisls, for particular reasons ; ex fugd, from 
flight ; sine labore^ without trouble. 

431. In^ suhj suhteTy super, take the accusative when 
MOTION is implied (even figuratively) ; the ablative for 
relations of rest : — 

Via dudt in urbem, the way leads into town (Verg.) ; 
eocercitus sub iugum m'lssus esty the army was sent under the 
yoke (Caes.) ; consul subter murum kostium ad cohortes 
advehitur, the consul rides up to the cohorts close under the 
walls of the enemy (Liv., xxxiv., 20, 8) ; super Idbentem cul- 
mina tectl, gliding over the gable of the roof (Verg.). 

Media in urbe, in the midst of the city (Ovid.) ; bella sub 
niacis moenibus gerere, to wage war at the foot of the 
walls of Troy (Ovid.) ; super tenerd prostemit gramine 
corpus, he stretches his body on the tender sward (Verg.). 

Noster in te am/yr, my love towards you; hostUem in 
modum, after a hostile fashion ; sub ed condicione, on this 
condition ; sub adventu Bomdnorum, just before the arrival 
of the Romans ; multa super Priani5 rogitdns super Heo- 
tore multa, asking many questions about Priam and of Hector 
many (Verg.). 

a. Subter with the ablative is rare and chiefly poetical. 

b. Super in the meaning " about,** as in the last example, 
takes the ablative. Otherwise it almost always takes the accu- 
sative. 

c. Verbs of PLACiNa (except sometimes impono) take the 
ahlative, not accusative, with m, notwithstanding the implied 
motion ; as : — 

Tres legidnes in ilia urbe posuit, he stationed three legions 
in that city. 

d. Tenu^ regularly follows its noun. Various other preposi- 
tions occasionally do so, but chiefly in the poets. Prepositions 
of one syllable are the least common in this position. Thus : — 

Caputo tenuis, as far as the hilt (Verg., Ae., x., 536) ; vestir 
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bidum ante, before the entrance court (Verg., -4e., vi., 273) ; 
te jproptevj on your account (Verg., Ae,y iv., 320). 

e. Cum is always i4)pended to iJie personal pronouns, and 
generally to iJie relative and interrc^;atiTe forms, quo, qua, qui- 
bu8, quL Thus : — 

£st TfiihX tecum amtdtia vetus, I have a long-standing 
friendship with you ; vobiscmn simul, along with you ; Jrdter 
qnocmii Antiochum vlcerat, the brother with whom he had 
conquered Antiochus. 

f. Tenus occasionally takes the genitive, thus retaining its 
original force as a noun ; as : — 

Corcyras tenus, as far as Corcyra. 

g. Certain adverbs sometimes take the accusative or ablative 
like prepositions. So, with the accusative, pridie, postrtdie,* 
propius, proxirne (cf. 390, 4), usque ; with the ablative, par- 
lam, procul, simul ; with either case (or occasionally with a 
genitive or dative), clam^ Thus : proxuml^ Karthdginem, close 
to Carthage (SalL, Ju^,, 18, 11) ; palampopulo, before the peo- 
ple (JaV; vi., 14, 6) ; dam uxorem, unknown to his wife (Plaut., 
Merc, 545) ; dam patris, unknown to his father (Plaut., Merc., 
43). 

Note. All the prepositioiis denoted originally lelations of plagb, 
taking* the acensative where motion to or towards a place was implied, 
otherwise the ablative. This distinction is also easily traceable in most 
of the fignrative nses of the prepositions as they grew ont of the relations 
of place. 

Peculiarities m the Use of Nouns. 

The following points in the use of Latin nouns deserve 
especial notice : — 

432. Concrete nouns are used to denote the time of 
life at which a person does something, where in English 
an abstract noun or a clause is used. Thus : — 

Adulescens Ca>td in Hispdnid mllitdvera^, Cato had served 
in Spain when a young man (or in his youth). 

So, a puero, etc., from boyhood, etc. 

* These two words also take a genitive (see 355, 5, 6). 
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433. So also in designations of ofl&ce. Thus : — 
Catillnae coniurdtidnem Cicero consul oppressU, Cicero, 

when consul, overthrew the conspiracy of Catiline. 
a. In consutdtu svd can, however, also he used. 

434. Abstract nouns are often used in a collectiye 
sense ; as, legatid, an embassy ; nobUitds, the aristocracy ; 
inventus^ the youth ; levia armdtura^ the light armed 
troops. 

- 435. The singular of nouns denoting persons is also 
used collectively instead of the plural, especially in military 
expressions ; as, rmles^ the soldiery ; hostis^ the enemy ; 
Poenus^ the Carthaginian(s). (Cf. also 346, 1, a.) 

436. The singular is thus lised for the plural in names 
of animals (to denote food), and of plants, and sometimes 
other words. Thus : — 

VlUa abundat porco, ha^5, etc., the farmhouse has plenty 
of pork, goat's meat, etc."*^ ; caput redimlre rosS, to bind the 
head with roses ; faba vescly to feed on beans ; bestiae pitiina 
obductae, animals covered with feathers. 

437. The plural is used where in English the singular 
is preferred : — 

(1.) To indicate a thing as belonging to several per- 
sons or to people in general. Thus : — 

Hastes terga vertunt, the enemy turn their back; animl 
hominum immortdles sunt, the soul of man is immortaL 

(2.) In names of materials, etc., to denote kinds or 
PIECES of the thing mentioned ; as, mna^ hinds of wine ; 
cameSj pieces of flesh ; Ugna^ bits of wood. 

(3.) In abstract nouns, to denote instances of the 
quality. Thus : — 

Clarae mortes pro patrid oppetUae bedtae viderl solent, 
an illustrious death met for one's country is regarded as a hap- 
piness ; in odia hominum ineurrere, to run into men's dislike. 
* The same example wiH be found more fully quoted on p. 230. 
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a. The plural is not mfreqaeniljr used for the smgolar in 
poetry, as having a more elevated and impressive effect. 

NoTK. Except in the uses mentioned, abstract noons are much less com- 
mon in Latin than in English, verb constructions, or noons of general 
meaning, like res, with an adjective, being osed instead. The popil should 
be particolaily warned against osing the longer abstracts in -tSs, -tia, 
-tio, etc, freely as eqoivalents of the English words derived from them. 

Peculiakitees in the Use of Adjectives. 

The following points in the use of adjectives deserve especial 
notice : — 

438. Adjectives are often used as nouns : — 

(1.) Especially, adjectives denoting relationship, or 
CONNECTION WITH, are often more common as nouns than 
as real adjectives ; as : — 

CogncUus (-a), a relative ; adftnisy a connection ; amicus 
(-a), a friend ; aequalisy a contemporary ; vvnnus (-a), a neigh- 
bor. 

a. So the gentile adjectives ; as : — 

RorndrmSy a Roman ; Athsniensis, an Athenian. 

(2.) In the masculine plural, as in English, to denote 
CLASSES of people ; as : — 

Bonty the good ; divites, the rich ; docfiy the learned. 

a. In the singular, to denote a class, the nominative is rare ; 
but the other cases are not uncommon, especially the genitive 
with esse y as : — 

Dementis hoc est, this is the part of a madman. 

(3.) In the neuter, to denote things ; as : — 

Bonwm, a good thing ; mjolumy an evil. 

And especially perfect participles ; as : — 

Factum^ a deed ; responsum, an answer. 

a. The participle thus made a nonn may still be modified by 
an adverb ; sis, prctecldre factum as well sts prascldrum factum. 
In such cases, bene, mule, and recte are always used rather 
than the corresponding adjectives. 
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439. Neuter adjectives are also used substantively : — 
(1.) In the singular, in philosophical language, to ex- 
press abstract ideas ; as : — 

Rectum, the right ; turpe, the base ; su7n/mum bonuniy the 
highest good. 

(2.) As partitive genitives ; as : — 

Aliquid novi, something new. 

(3.) In phrases with prepositions ; as : — 

In medid relinqtiere, to leave undecided ; in medium prO' 
ferre, to bring before people ; in tuto esse, to be in safety ; 
sine dubio, without doubt. 

(4.) In the plural where in English often an abstract 
singular is used ; as : — 

lusta dicere, to say what is just ; pestifera a salutaribus 
discemere, to distinguish the baneful from the salutary. 

a. Only the nominative and accusative are common in this 
use. Confusion with the similar masculine forms would often 
arise in the other cases, and then res is used with the adjective 
(bondrum rerum = boriorum, n., etc.). But where there is no 
danger of ambiguity such neuters occur ; as : — 

Prlmum omnium, first of all things. 

440. Adjectives are often used in Latin where English 
prefers a possessive case or a noun with a preposition, 
especially adjectives formed from names of nations or in- 
dividuals. Thus : — 

MUites Pompeiani, the soldiers of Pompey ; oratid Cice- 
rdniana, an oration of Cicero's ; bellum lugurthinum, the 
war against Jugurtha ; pugna Camiensis, the battle of Can- 
nae ; Dion Syracusaniis, Dion of Syracuse. 

441. Attributive adjectives are very rarely used in 
direct agreement with proper names or with words like 
considy which characterize an individual. The adjective 
is conmionly made to agree with an appellative noun put 
in apposition with the proper name. Thus: "the wise 
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Scipio" is Scipio^ vir sapientissimns ; " wealthy Capna " 
is Capua^ urbs opulentissima. 

a. Adjectives of quantity or number, however, are common as 
attribatives. Thus: tota Hispania^ entire Spain; Itomdm 
duo, two Romans. So also in expressions like Fompevus 
magnus, Pompey the Great ; Kartkdgd nov€t, new Carthage ; 
Sclpio maior, Scipio the elder. 

442. The superlatives summuSj tmuSj vltimus^ extre- 
muSj jynmus^ with the word mediuSy are used, directly 
agreeing with a noun, to denote the TOP or bottom, high- 
est, FIRST, MIDDLE part of , etc. Thus : — 

Suminus mdnSy the top of the mountain ; in extrema oror 
tione^ at the end of his speech ; media ab urbe, from the mid- 
dle of the city ; prima aestdte, at the beginning of snnuner. 

So, novissii45 agmine, on the rear of the line of march. 

For special uses of GomparatiTes and Saperlatives, see 164. 

Peculiarities in the Use of Pkonouns. 

Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 

443. In the first person the plural of the personal 
and possessive pronouns is often used, out of politeness, 
for the singular (^plurdlis modestiae). Thus : — 

Hunc librum ad te de senectute TnTBimnfl, this book I have 
written on old age and dedicated to yon (Cic, Sen., i., 3) ; 
Catonis sermJo eocplicabit nostram omnem de senectute senten^ 
tiam, Cato's words will explain all my opinion about old age 
(Cic, ibidem), 

a. The plural of the second person is never used as in Eng- 
lish for the singular. When it seems to be so used, it will always 
be found that more persons than the individual addressed are 
referred to ; as, for instance, his family or comrades. 

444. The possessive pronouns, like the personals (cf. 
316, a), are expressed only when emphatic (as marking 
a contrast) or to avoid ambiguity. In the first ease they 
precede, in the second they follow, their noun. Thus : — 
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Deinde eg5 ilium de su5 regno, ille rne de nostrS re ptl- 
blica percantatus est, then I questioned him about his kingdom 
and he me about our state (Cic, Re JPub., vi., 9) ; vestra 
vero quae dicitur vita mors est, but your so called life is 
really death (Cic, Ite Fub,, vi., 14). 

Qudcircd si sapientiam meam admirdri soletis — qtuie 
vtinam, digna esset opinidne vestr& nostrd^t^ o5gii5- 
mine!— ^mAoc sumus sapientes, quod, etc, therefore if you 
are wont to look with admiration upon my wisdom — oh that it 
were worthy of your good opinion and my surname (i. e., Sapi- 
ens) ! — it is in this that I am wise, that, etc. (Cic, Sen., 2, 5). 

Heflexive and Intensive Pronouns. 

446. (1.) The reflexive pronouns, se and suuSj are 
used primarily to refer to the subject of the sentence or 
clause in which they stand. Thus : — 

OppidanI f acinus in se do anoa foedum et ferum conscls- 
cunt, the townspeople resolve upon a barbarous and revolting 
deed against themselves and theirs (Iav., zxviii., 22, 5). 

Ipse se quisque diligit, non ut aliquam a sS ipse m^ercedem 
eodgat cdritdtis suae, sed qtiod per se sibi quisque cdrus est, 
every one loves himself, not in the expectation of getting from 
himself any reward whatever for his fondness, but because 
every one is fond of himself for his own sake (Cic, Am^, 21, 
80). 

Ariovistus respondit non oportere sese d populo Momdno 
in su5 iure impedlrl, Ariovistus answered that he ought not to 
be interfered with by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
own rights (Caes., B. G., i., 36). 

Cassar, mHites cohortdtus ut auBJQ prlstinae virtutis memx)- 
riam retinerent, Caesar, having exhorted the soldiers to hold fast 
to the remembrance of their own old time valor (Caes., B. G., 
ii., 21). 

a. Thus in the Indirect Discourse se regularly refers to the 
speaker, while the person addressed is referred to by iUum or 
eum,. 
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(2.) In dependent danses whieh are so thoroughly 
subordinated that the subject of the main clause is left 
more prominently in the mind than the subject of the 
subordinate clause, se and sutis refer to the subject of 
the main clause, unless ambiguity might be caused there- 
by. Thus : — 

dr&tor sagaciter pervesfiget quid sui elves coffitent, opinen- 
tuTy eocspectenty our orator will cleverly search oat the thoughts, 
opinions, and expectations of his own countrymen (cf. Cic, de 
Or.y i., 61, 223). 

AfrioSuus, si sua res ageretur, testirnonium rion dicer et, 
Af ricanos would not be giving evidence, if it were his case that 
was before the court (Cic, Rose. Am., 36, 103). 

Camillus rrdhX scrlpsU te secum locutum esse, Camillus 
wrote me that you had talked with him (Cic, Att., xi., 23, l). 

a. This reference of se or sutis chiefly occurs where from the 
nature of the situation a reflexive referring to the subject of 
the subordinate clause would be unnatural or impossible, as in 
the examples, and where if the dependent sentence were inde- 
pendent it would not contain a reflexive. Thus the first and 
third examples above would become : — 

Quid c5gitant (etc.) elves §ius (i. e., oraidris) ; tu cum 
e5 (L e., CamiUo) locutus ea 

h. If any ambiguity might arise, ipse is used in the subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. Thus : — 

lugurtha legatos mlsit qui ipa Uberlsque vUam peterent, 
Jugurtha sent ambassadors to beg for his life and his children's 
(cf. SaU., lug., 46, 2). 

446. Se and suus may further be used, when it can 
be done without ambiguity, to refer to words other than 
the subject, especially : — 

(1.) To the person thought of as acting, though not 
grammatically the subject. Thus : — 

A Caesare invlior ut sim sibi legdtus, I am invited by 
Caesar to be his lieutenant ; vos ex M. Favoni5 audlstis 
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Clodium sibi dixisse periturum Milonemy you have heard 
Marcus Favonius say that Clodius had told him that Milo 
should die (Cic, Mil., 16, 44) ; contentum siiis rebvs esse 
sunt Tjrwjxirruie divUiaey to he content with one's lot is great 



I* riches. 



(2.) In various cases where the English puts in " own " 
or '' very." Thus : — 

Romanis mvUitudd sua aiuidt animum, their very nnmhers 
increased the courage of the Romans ; valetudinem ipsam per 
Be expetimus, we aim at good health for its own sake. 

a. Thus sometimes two or more instances of se occur in the 
same sentence referring to different persons. Thus : — 

Scythae petebant ut regis svi fUiam mMrimonio Bihiiunge- 
ret, the Scythians asked him [i. e., Alexander] to unite the 
daughter of their king to himself in marriage (Curt) ; qicod 
sibI Caesar denuntiaret se Haeduomm iniurms rwn negteo 
turum, neminem Becum sine sua pemicie contendisse, as to 
Caesar's announcement to him [Ariovistns] that he [Caesar] 
would not disregard the wrongs done to the Haeduans, nohody 
had fought with him [Ariovistus] without coming to grief him- 
self [i. e., nenio'] (Caes., B. (?., i. 36). 

447. The place of the third personal pronoun when not 
reflexive is supplied by is, ea, id, or, if a stronger form is 
wanted, by ille or Mc. Thus : — 

Quod fere cottldidnis proeliis cum Germants contendunt cum 
aut suis flnibus e5s prohibent, aut ipsl in eorum flnibu^ 
helium gerunt, hecause they struggle in almost daily hattles 
with the Germans, when either they try to keep them out of 
their country or themselves make war in the Crermans' country 
(Caes., B, O., i., 1) ; Ariovistus respondit, si quid ipsl a 
Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse ; si quid ille 
se velit, illnm ad se venire oportere, Ariovistus answered that 
if he had wanted any thing of Caesar he should have gone to 
him ; if Caesar wanted any thing of him he ought to come to 
him (Caes., B. O., I, 34). 

a. Sometimes the demonstrative is used where the reflexive 
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wotdd seem more natural. Here the writer changes for the 
moment from the pomt of Tiew of the subject to his own point 
of view. Thus : — 

Helvetii jpersudderU Rauracls tU una cum us proficiscantarj 
the Helvetians persuaded the Rauraci to go forth with them 
(Caes.) ; Ua 86 gessit [^Ligarius] ut ei pacem esse eocpedlret, 
Ligarius so conducted himself that it was for his advantage to 
have peace (Cic.) ; [^Delphds'] postquam ventum est, cupidd 
incessit animds iuvenum sciscitandl ad quern e5ruin regnum 
Romanum esset venturum, after they had come to Delphi a 
desire entered the minds of the young men to find out to which 
of them the Roman kingdom was to come (iJv., i., 56, 10). 

448. The intensive ipse is used : — 

(1.) To express the emphasis which is given in English 
by ** himself," " herself," " itself," or " very," or by some 
circumlocution like that in the last example below. 
Thus: — 

Ipsa spes inopiam sustentaMt, their hope itself (or their 
very hope) made their want endurable ; a muUis ipsa virtus 
contemnitur, virtue herself is despised by many; praecipitur 
ut noblsmet ipsis imperemtcs, it is taught that we should exer- 
cise control over ourselves ; medicl ipeS, se curare non possunt, 
physicians cannot cure themselves ; Lucretia se ipsa interemit^ 
Lucretia killed herself with her own hand. 

Cf . also the fiist example under 447. 

a. The Romans had a fancy for making ipse agree with the 
subject, as in the last two examples, where we put ^' self '' with 
the object. 

(2.) To refer (in the same way that se refers to the 
subject of its own sentence), to a person or thing in an- 
other sentence connected with its own ; as : — 

Ariovistu^ respondit, si quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, etc. 
See this example under 447 on preceding page, and also cf . 445, 2, b. 

449. The reciprocal meaning of the English "each 
other," " one another," is expressed in Latin as fol- 
lows : — 
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(1.) ^y internos^ inter vos^ SLnd^ ioT the third person, 
when the reference is to a nominative or an accusative, 
by inter se ; otherwise by inter ipsos. Thus : — 

Inter n5s ndturd caniunctl sumus, we are bound to each 
other by natural ^ea;frcUres inter se cum forma tum rndribtcs 
similes, brothers resembling each other in both person and char- 
acter (Cic.) ; ferds inter sese condliat ndtura, nature makes 
wild beasts agree with one another (Cic.) ; incidunt aliqua a 
doctts etiam inter ips5s muticd reprekensa, some things come 
in which learned people reciprocally blame in each other 
(Quint). 

a. With inter se a reflexive accusative or dative is omitted ; 
as: — 

Ficeri amant (sc. se) inter se, the boys love each other; 
elves inter se (sc. sibi) grdtulabantur^ the citizens congratu- 
lated each other. 

(2.) Or alter i repeated in a different case, may be used 
when only two persons or things are meant; alius^ if 
more than two are meant. The plural of alter is used of 
two parties. Thus : — 

MUites alius alium hortatur, the soldiers encourage one 
another ; noxvi ambo alter in altenun causam conferunty both 
being guilty they each throw the blame upon the other ; alter! 
alter5s vincere quovls modo volunt, each side wishes to beat the 
other by any possible means. 

Cf . also, homines inter se alii aliis prodesse volunt, men 
wish to benefit each other reciprocally. 

(3.) Or a noun or pronoun may be repeated in a differ- 
ent case. Thus : — 

Tantae fuerunt tenebrae ut per hlduum nenvo hominem 
hoin5 dgnosceret, the darkness was so great that for two days 
men could not recognize each other at all (Cic, JV. i>., ii., 38, 
96) ; Atticus moriens ndn ex vttd sed ex domd in domuin 
migrdre videbdtur, Atticus in dying seemed not to be moving 
out of life but out of one home into another (cf. Nep., xxv., 22) ; 
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neque diiudicdrl posset uter utri virtute antefereridus vide- 
retur, nor could it be decided which of the two seemed more 
admirable in valor than the other (Caes., B. G., v., 44). 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

In addition to what was said of the demonstratives in 
181, the following points deserve notice : — 

450. (1.) ffic (especially the neuter Jioc) is used to 
refer to something immediately to be introduced ; but if 
the thing is to be marked emphatically as opposed to other 
things said, ille (especially Ulud^ is used. Thus : — 

Inter omnes h8c constat^ virorum esse fortium toleranter 
dolorem paU, all men are agreed upon this point, that to suffer 
pain with patient endurance is characteristic of brave men ; li5c 
modo locutus est, he spoke as follows. 

But : cum rmdta alia mlrdbilia sunt turn illud imprimis^ 
not only are there many other admirable things, but this is es- 
pecially admirable; illud vero idem Caecilius vUidsius, but 
the following remark of the same Caecilius is more reprehen- 
sible (Cic, Sen., 8, 25). 

(2.) Ille oftcD refers to that which is well known, fa- 
mous, or of general notoriety. Thus : — 

Medea ilia, the Medea of story ; magrid illi Alexandra si- 
millimus, closely resembling the (well known) great Alexander. 

(3.) Is is used as the antecedent of a relative which 
describes a class of persons or things = " he who," " the 
one who," *' such as." Thus : — 

Emn qui paXam est adversdrius facile cavendo vltdre pos- 
SIS, one who is openly an enemy you can easily escape by 
guarding against him ; neque enim tu iB es qui quid sis nes- 
etas, for you are not such a person as not to know what you 
are (Cic). 

a. Is is sometimes used to resume mention of a preceding 
subject where it seems unnecessary ; as : — 

Servus metis aufugit ; ia est in provincid tud, a slave of 
mine has run away ; he is in your domain. 
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h. When " that " or " those of " is used in English instead of 
the repetition of a noun, no pronoun is used in Latin. Thus : — -. 

PhUippus hasHummanus saepe mtdvU, stwrum effugere-non 
valuity Philip often escaped the hands of his enemies, but did 
not succeed in avoiding those of his own subjects (Curt) ; Nu- 
mae regnum mtdto ercU pdcdtius qvam Somidiy Numa's reign 
was much more peaceful than that of Bomulns. (Cf. also 
353, e). 

Belative Pronouns. 

In addition to what was said in 342-344 about rela- 
tive pronouns, the following points should be noted : — 

45L The relative is often used to connect an indepen- 
dent sentence with what has gone before, where in English 
a different form of connection is used. Thus : — 

Mtdtds ad res perutiles Xenophontis librl sunt, quos legite, 
quaesoy sttididse, Xenophon's works are very profitable in many 
respects, and I beg you read them zealously ; qua.e cum ita 
sint, Catitina, perge qiw coepistl, now since this is so, Catiline, 
go on as you have begun. 

a, A special instance of this connecting relative is seen in the 
use of quod si, quod nisi, for " but if," " and if," or " if not,'* 
where the quod is really accusative of specification. 

452. The Latin expresses " such is my, your," etc., and 
" so-called," by a relative, as follows : — 

Quae tua est prudentia, such is your discretion ; si mihX no- 
gotiwm permlsisses, qui metis in te amor est, confecissemy if 
you had entrusted the business to me, I should have accom- 
plished it, such is my love for you ; vestra quae dicitur * vita, 
your so-caUed life. 

453. The difference between Latin and English use 
should be observed in relative clauses like the follow- 
ing:— 

Thrasyhuto corona a populo data est, quam quod amx/r 

* In this use the relative clause is usually thus inserted between an at- 
tribntiTe and its noun. 
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clvium dederat nullam hdbuit invidiam^ a wreath was given by 
the people to Thrasybulus which caused do envy because the 
love of his countr3rmen had given it ; adsentior Flatonl quein 
tu quantt facias scio, I agree with Plato, and I know how highly 
you esteem him ; non satis poUtics es els artihuSy quas qui 
tenent eruditi appellantur, you are not well enough perfected 
in those branches which cause their possessors to be called edu- 
cated. 

Indeflnite Pronouns. 

The following points in the use of the indefinite pro- 
nouns should be noted : — 

454. Quisquam is the most general of the indefi- 
nite pronouns, and means " anybody at all." Qmvis and 
quUibet are nearly as indefinite, meaning " any one you 
please." Thus : — 

Qicanidiu quisquam erit, qui te defendere audeat, vlves, 
as long as there shall be anybody who will venture to defend 
you, you shall live (Cic, Cat., i., 2, 6) ; sl quisquam est timi- 
dus in rrvagnls perlculoslsque rebtis, is egS sum, if any one is 
timid in great and dangerous things, I am he (Cic, Fam., vi., 
14, l) ; ouivis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest, what 
can happen to anybody at all, can happen to anybody you will 
(i. e., to everybody) (Sen., Tr,, 11, 6) ; omnia sunt eiusm/>dl 
quivis ut perspicere possit, all are of such a nature that any 
one you please can understand them (Cic.) ; hie apud maiores 
nostros adhihehatur perltus, nunc quilibet, in such a case an 
expert used to be employed in the time of our ancestors, now 
any one at all [will do] . (Cic.) ; non cuivis kominl contingity 
it does not fall to every man's good fortune (Hor.). 

a. Sometimes the verb part of qulvls and quilibet is inflected. 
Thus: — 

Dominus vino quid volet fadet, the master will do what- 
ever he likes with the wine (Cato, R. It», 47 and 48, 2) ; fa- 
cile cui velles tu^m causam probdres, you could have proved 
your case to any one you wished (Cic, Verr,, iv., 12, 28). 
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455. (1.) Quisquarrij with the corresponding adjec- 
tive ulluSj is used especially in negative sentences, or sen- 
tences implying a negation. Thus : — 

Neque ex castris Catilinae quisquam omnium discesserat, 
nor had any one at all deserted from Catiline's camp (Cic.) ; 
nee ull5 cdsu potest contingere ut tilla intermtssio flat officii 
nor can it by any chance happen that there be any interruption 
of the obligation of duty (Cic.) ; an quisquam potest sine 
perturbdtidne mentis irdscl ? or can any one indulge in anger 
without disturbance of his mental equipoise ? (Cic, 2^e., iv., 
24, 54) ; taetriar hie tyrannus Syrdcusdnis fait quam quis- 
quam superiorum, this tyrant was more loathsome to the peo- 
ple of Syracuse than any of his predecessors (Cic). 

a. Instead of non quisqtcamy unless the pronoun is rather em- 
phatic, nemd or nihil is used, and similarly nulhis instead of 
non alius. NvUus, besides its adjective use, supplies the place of 
the genitive and ablative singular and the plural of nertw^ and the 
cases of nihil other than nominative and accusative singular."^ 

h, Nemd is used, not nullitSy with adjectives used as substan- 
tives ; as, nenio ^omdnus, no Roman. 

456. Quia (5f«*i) is the unemphatic "any," "one," 
and is used chiefly after st, nisi^ ne, num^ and the pro- 
nouns, as qito^ quantOy etc. Thus : — 

Si quis mlratur, if any one wonders ; num quis hde nescit ? 
does not every one know this ? iustitiae primum Tnunus est ut 
ne cui quis noceat, the first injunction of justice is that one 
shall harm no one ; dMrahere quid de aliqu5, to take away 
something from somebody. 

<u After 5t, nisij ne, num^ the forms quis and qui are used 
indifferently as substantives or adjectives; otherwise, as with 
the interrogative pronoun, quis is substantive, qui, adjective. 

457. Aliquisy some one or other, any one, is less 
indefinite than quis, as is seen especially after st, nisi, ne, 
etc. Thus : — 

Si est aliqui sensus in morte praecldrorum virorum, if 
* There is, howeyer, also a declined form of ruMl, (Cf. 137, 1, a.) 
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illostrions men have some consciousness when dead (Cic, Sest», 
62, 131) ; tiniebat Fompeius omnia ne aliquid. vos timeretis, 
Pompey watched all things with anxiety that you might have 
no anxiety (Cic). 

a, Aliquis is especially common in the emphatic meaning - 
some at leaM. Thus : — 

Est hSc aliquid, tametsl iwn est satis, this is something at 
least, although it is not enough (Cic, Caec,, 15, 47) ; mvUl sine 
doctrina aliquid omnium generum et artium consequontur, 
many without teaching acquire something in all branches of 
learning (Cic). 

458. Quispiam^ some one, is more definite than aliquis. 
Thus: — 

Hereditas est pecunia, quae mxyrte aliouius ad quempiam 
pervenit iUre, an inheritance is money which at some one's 
death comes to a person legally (Cic.) ; quaeret fortasse quich 
piam, some one will perhaps ask. 

459. Quldant^ some particular one, is the most definite 
of these pronouns, and implies that a person or thing is 
definitely known, though indefinitely described. Thus : — 

Qmdaxn de conlegls nostrls, one of my colleagues (Cic.) ; 
sets me quodam tempore Metapontum venisse tecum,, you know 
that at a certain time I went with you to Metapontum (Cic). 

a. Quldam often expresses what in English is denoted by 
" a sort of ; " as : — 

Mtlvo est quoddam helium naturcUe cum eorvo, the kite 
has a sort of natural antagonism toward the crow (Cic, iV. D., 
ii., 49, 125). 

460. When only two persons or things are referred to, 
the following pronouns are used : — 

alter, the other. uter f which ? 

neuter, neither. ut'erque, both. 

Corresponding to the following, if more than two are 
referred to : — 

alius, another. quis ? who ? 

nemd, nullus, none. quisque, each. 
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a. Ambo is used for " both *' only when the thing said applies 
in the same way to the two objects ; otherwise vterque is used ; 
as : — 

Caesar atque Pompeius diversa sibf ainb5 cdrtMlia capiunt 
. . . eodemqtie die uterque eorum ex ca^trls eocercUum edu- 
cunt, Caesar and Pompey both adopt different plans, • • . but 
on the same day both lead out their armies from camp (Caes., 
B. C, iii., 30). 

b. Alter is used for the English " one's neighbor ; " as : — 
Nihil alterius caitsd facere, to do nothing for one's neigh- 
bor's sake. 

c. The following distinctions should be observed : — 

alter = the other ; aZterl = the other party. 
aZius = another ; aZU = others. 
ceteri = all the others, the rest. 
alteruter = one or the other. 
Cf. also 449, 2. 

d* For the convenience of the pupil the following series of 
the words for number is given : — 



pattcl 


= a few, only a few. 


aliquot 


— some, not many, severaL 


rwnniiUl 


= some (indeterminate). 


plures 


— several, rather many. 


multl 


— many. 


pluriml 


= very many. 


pUrique 


= most. 


unusquisque 


! = each and all. 



Syntax of the Verb. 

Tenses. 

461. The IMPERFECT, PRESENT, and FUTURE mark an 
action or event simply as taking place (beginning or con- 
tinuing) in the present, past, or future respectively. 

462. The PERFECT, pluperfect, and future perfect 
mark an action or event as completed. 
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(1.) The PERFECT marks something as completed 
either (a) in the present (perfect definite) or (6) in 
the INDEFINITE PAST (i. 6., without reference to any other 
event — historical perfect or aorist).* Thus : — 

(a.) \NaMra] ocitlos membrdnis tenuissimls vestavit ei 
saepsit, nature has clothed and protected the eye with a veiy 
delicate membrane (Cic, N, 2)., ii., 57, 142). 

(b.) Ita tantum bdlum . . . extrema hieme adpcuravit, 
ineunte vere Buscepit, media aestdte cdnfecit, thus he got 
ready for this great war in the last part of winter, entered open 
it at the beginning of spring, and finished it in mid-summer 
(Cic, Leff. Man,, 12, 35). 

(2.) The PLUPERFECT marks something as completed 
at or before the beginning of some other past action or 
event. Thus : — 

Pyrrhl temporibus iam ApoUd versus facere desierat, in 
the time of Pyrrhos Apollo had already ceased to give oracles 
(Cic, Div., iL, 56, 116). 

(3.) The FUTURE PERFECT marks something as com- 
pleted at or before the time of some other future action 
or event. Thus : — 

Cum tu haec, leges, egS Caesar&m fortdsse conveners, 
when you are reading this I shall perhaps have met Caesar. 

The following points in the use of the tenses deserve special 
mention : — 

463. Statements which are true of all time, and have 
therefore a special interest in the present, such as general 
truths, are expressed by the present tense. Thus : — 

Lcbbor omnia vincit, labor conquers all things. 

a. Sometimes a general statement, instead of being thus 
directly stated by the present, is implied by a perfect (on the 
principle that what has often happened is the natural thing to 

* The pupil should peihaps be warned that the Romaos did not feel 
this difference as we feel it. Otherwise, they wonld prohahly have ex- 
pressed it by a difference of form. 
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expect). The perfect in this use is sometimes called the onomic 
perfect, but the general nature of the tense in these cases is 
so evidently perfect that a special name seems undesirable. 
Thus : — 

Avdritia pecuniae stvdium habet, qiuim Tterrid sapiens con- 
cupivit, greed involves a zeal for money which no wise man 
desires * (Sail., Cat, 11, 3) ; ob debUitdtem animl mtdtl pa- 
rentes, multl amlcos nonmUll patriam, plerique autem se ipsos 
penittLs perdiderunt, through weakness of mind many utterly 
ruin their parents, many their friends, some their country, and 
most people themselves (Cic, Fin., i., 15, 49) ; ndn domus et 
fundus, non asris acervus et aurl aegroto domino deduxit 
corpore febres, ndn aninio curds, not houses and lands nor heaps 
of coin take away disease from the ailing body of their owner 
or care from his mind (Hor., Epist., i., 2, 47). 

464. The present and imperfect are often used of 
repeated or customary actions, and of attempted or in- 
tended actions. Thus : — 

Cottldie in sendtum venit CatiUna, Catiline comes daily to 
the Senate ; haec audiebant anted, nunc vident, they used to 
hear these things before, now they see them ; in exsilium eicie- 
bam quern iam ingressum esse in bellum videbam ? was I try- 
ing to drive into exile a man who I saw had already actually 
entered upon war ? (Cic, Cat., ii., 6, 14). 

465. The present is used in giving the statements of 
past writers whose works are still extant ; as : — 

Homerus dicit e Nestoris lingua meUe dulcidrem fluxisse 
sermdnem. Homer says that from Nestor's tongue flowed speech 
sweeter than honey. 

466. The present is sometimes used instead of the 
historical perfect in lively narration, to make a more 
vivid picture (historical present). Thus : — 

Desiliunt ex equls, provolant in prlmum, they spring from 
their horses, they fly to the front (Liv., iii., 62, 8). 

* J. e., none ever has desired, and therefore we may infer that none 
ever -wiU do so. 
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467. With iam dudum^ iam diu^ iam pridem^ and 
sometimes without these words, the present and imperfect 
are used, where in English the perfect and pluperfect are 
preferred, to indicate an action which has been going on 
some time and is still going on (present), or which at a 
certain past time had been and was still going on (im- 
perfect). Thus : — 

Iam diti Ignor5 quid agas, I have long been in ignorance as 
to how you are ; tot annos heUum ger5, all these years I have 
been waging war ; audiebat iam dudum verhay he had heard 
the words for some time. 

468. With dum (= " while ") the present is regularly 
used to denote an action going on at the same time as 
another, even when the two actions belong to past time. 

Thus:— 

Duzn egS in Sicilia sum, nuUa stattta deiecta est, while I 
was in Sicily not a statue was overthrown (Cic, Vefr,, ii., 66, 161). 

Note. In the meanings ** until '' and '* as long as," dum takes the past 
tenses for past actions. Also in the meaning *' while," if the main verb 
denotes a continued action or state (often in Livy and once or twice earlier). 

469. With postquam Qposteaquam)^ "after," and 
with the expressions for " as soon as " — uln^ vJn primum^ 
ut^ ut prlmum^ cum prxrawm^ simul dc (aimvl atque or 
simtU alone), — the perfect is the regular tense, Aough 
the pluperfect would seem more logically exact. Thus : — 

Sed postquam aspexi, Uico cognovl, but after I looked at 
[it] I recognized it at once (Ter., Heaut, iv., 1, 43) ; Fontr 
peitis, ut equitdtum suum pulsum vidit, acie excessit, as 
soon as Pompey saw his cavalry routed he withdrew from battle 
(Caes., B. C, iii., 94) ; cum pnmum Bomam veni, nihil 
priits faciendum mihi putdvl, quam ut tiM grdtvldrer, as soon 
as I (had) reached Rome, I thought it my first duty to tender 
you my congratulations. 

a. But the imperfect is used if a situation is to be described as 
a continued action ; the pluperfect, if as the result of an action ; 
as : — 
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Ut domum redtLoib&tur,^ obviam el C. Curio, when he 
was being escorted home, Gains Cnrio met him ; ut ad mare 
excubuerant, accessere hostes, as soon as they had got their 
guard posted, the enemy drew near. 

^. Or if a distinct interval of time has ehtpsed between the 
event introduced by postquam and the main event, the clause 
with postqvum reguhwly takes the pluperfect ; as : — 

Hannibal €Uin5 tertid postquam domo profugerat cum 
qulnque navibus Africam a^x^ssU, in the third year after he 
had gone into exile, Hannibal went to Africa with five ships 
(Nep., Han., 8). 

Cf. the English use of tenses with '' after '* and *' as soon as.'* 

470. Other cases where a different tense is used in 
Latin from the one which English would lead us to ex- 
pect are as follows : — 

(1.) In letters sometimes an imperfect (or historical perfect) 
is used for the present, or a pluperfect for a perfect. The 
writer thus puts himself at the time when the letter will be read 
(epistolary imperfect and pluperfect). Thus : — 

Nihil habebam quod scriberem ; neque enim novt quic- 
qtcam audiveram, I have nothing to write, for I have heard 
nothing new. 

(2.) A perfect or pluperfect is used in dependent clauses 
(especially with cum, si, etc.) indicating a customary action or 
event, where English usage would lead us to expect a present 
or imperfect.* Thus : — 

Cum ad vUlam veni, hdc ipsum nihil a^ere et plane cessdre 
me delectatj when I come to my country seat, this very doing 
nothing and absolutely resting delight me (Cic, Or., 2, 6) ; ciun 
rosam viderat, tum ineipere ver arbitrabatur, whenever he saw 
a rose, he thought spring was beginning (Cic, Verr., v., 10, 27). 

(3.) In subordinate clauses depending on a past tense and 
stating something which was true at the time mentioned and is 

* The present or imperfect in the main clause shows the repetition of 
the act, and the snhordinate clause is regarded more directly from the time 
of the main clause than in English. 
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stin truBy the imperfect is sometimes used where the present 
mig^t be expected. Thus : — 

Pastum animantibus large et copiose ridtura eum qui cuique 
aptus erat compardvity nature generously and abondantlj pre- 
pared for the animals that food which was suited to each i 
(Cic, iV. 2>., iL, 47, 121) ; videy ne^ cum omiies rectae animl 
adfectiories virtut^ adpeUentur, nan sit hoc proprium nomen 
omniunu, sed ab ed, qtuie una ceteris excellebat, amnes nomi- I 
ndtae sint^ see, lest, while all right dispositions of the mind are 
called virtues, this name does not properly belong to all, but all 
are named from the one which in itself surpasses 2XL the others 
(Cic, Tusc.j ii., 18, 43). 

(4.) The imperfect b sometimes used to express surprise at 
something just discovered, though it has been going on for some 
time ; as : — 

Mheuy pater mJj tu hic eras? ah! father, you here? Cf. 
also the pluperfect, havd aspexeram, I didn't see [you] (Ter., 
Ad.y 373). 

(5.) The perfect is sometimes used instead of a future per- 
fect to indicate vividly what will happen if something else hap- 
pens (as if it had already happened). Thus : — 

[^Brutus\ 81 conservdtus erit, Yicimus, if Brutus shall be 
saved, we have conquered (Cic, Fam,, xiL, 6, 2). 

471. The perfect is sometimes used to express what has 
been the case, but is so no longer. Thus : — 

Fuimus Troes, we are no longer Trojans (Verg., Aen.y ii., 
325) ; triste enim est nomsn ipsum carendi quia sUbicitur haec 
VIS : habuit non habet, for the very word " deprivation " is 
melancholy, because the meaning '^had but has no longer'' 
underlies it (Cic, I'usc, i., 36, 87). 

a. In a few verbs the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
have acquired the meaning of the present, imperfect, and future 
of a kindred verb. Thus : nosco^ find out ; novJy know (i. e., 
have found out). So dd:i = I hate, meminl = I remember. 

Note. The tenses in Latin are used in g-eneral with mnch greater 
exactness than in English, and the Romans were particularly fond of the 
fntnre perfect tense. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

Note. In its original shape in the Indo-European the sul)- 
junctive seems to have heen a tense rather than a mood, having 
about the meaning indicated by the English " am going to." 
This meaning soon broadened so as to include that kind of in- 
determinate futurity involved in the ideas which we express by 
" may," " could," " would," etc. It is this quality in the mood 
as we find it in Latin which explains the absence of special 
future tense forms,* and which is also at the bottom of the dis- 
tinction which grew up between the subjunctive and the indica- 
tive ; namely, that while the indicative represents a thing as a 
fact of the past, present, or future, the subjunctive came to mark 
a thing as something conceived in the mind merely (i. e., as 
something which might or would be a fact, if the thinker's idea 
should be realized). This notion of indeterminate futurity is 
more or less distinctly traceable in the four uses of the subjunc- 
tive in Independent Sentences. (See 472-476.) 

Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 

Hoftatory Siibjiiiictivv. 
472. The hobtatory subjunctive expresses (1) an 

EXHORTATION Or ENTREATY ; (2) a COMMAND or PROHI- 
BITION ; (3) an OBLIGATION; (4) a concession. The 
negative is rie. Thus : — 

(1.) Meminerimus etiam adversus Infimos iustitiam esse 
servandarjij let us remember that justice must be observed even 
towards the humblest (Cic, Off., i., 13, 41). 

(2.) Vlribus litixe, dum adsint, cum ahsint, ne requlrad, 
use your strength while it lasts, but when it is gone do not pine 
for it (Cic, Sen., 10, 83) ; suum quisqvs ndsoat ingenium, let 
every one study his own temperament ; donis impii ne pldcdre 
audeant decs, let not the impious venture to try to propitiate 

* If it was desirable to g^ard against a possible ambiguity, or to empha- 
size distinctly the notion of futurity, the Romans used periphrastio forms 
{factwrus siniy essem, etc.). 
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the gods with ^fts (Cic) ; nihil incammodo vaZetudinis tuas 
feoeris, do nothing prejudicial to your healUi (Cic). 

(3.) Ui homostj ita morem fir^ras, you most regnlate yoor 
conduct by the character of your mast^ (i. e., like master, like 
man) (Ter., Ad.y 431) ; quae luc erant, curares, you should 
have looked out for what were here (Ter., Hee^ 230) ; ne 
poposcisssSj you should not have asked (Cic^ AU.^ iL, 1, 3). 

(4.) Sed ierit ad bellum, dissenserit non a te sdlwnut 
verum eHarn d frdtribus : hi te orant tuiy but grant that he 
went to the war, that he took the other side not <mly from you 
but also from his brothers : they — and they were on your side 
— beg you [to spare him] (Cic, Lig^ 12, 36) ; ne sint in 
seneetute vir^: ne postulantur quidem vires a senectlUef 
suppose there is no strength in old age: neidier is strength 
demanded frcmi <dd age (Cic, Sen.^ 11, 34) ; decies centena 
dedisses huic pared paucie contento, suppose you had given 
this frugal fellow whose wants are few some million or so 
(Hor., Sou, i., 3, 15). 

a. The singular of the second person of the present tense 
is not used, until after livy's time, for commands^ exhorta^tionSj 
or prohibitions^ unless the subject is indefinite (u e., ''you" = 
" any one "). (Cf. the examples.) 

b. In the perfect tense the second person is used in com- 
mands and exhortations only when they are negadve {L «., wh^i 
they are reaUy prohibitions). The imperatiye is used for posi- 
tive commands, etc (See 527.) 

e. The perfect and pluperfect differ from &e present and bxt- 
perfect respectiyely only in the greater precision which comes 
from the notion of completed acticm, but even this distinction in 
the case of the ^esent and perfect is almost intangibly subtle 

d. Commands, exhortations, entreaties, and prohibitions natu- 
rally occur only in the primary tenses (present and perfect). 



473. The OPTATIVE subjunctive is used to express a 
wish, sometimes alone, sometimes with utinam or ut^ 
" O that ! " The negative is ne. Thus : — 
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Valeant cwds met, sint incduniesy Bint hedt% may my 
coantrymeii prosper in safety and happiness (Cic, Jfi7., 34, 
98) ; ne vivam si scio, may I die, if I know (Cic., Att,, iv., 
16) ; fdUus utinam votes Bim, oh, may I prove misti^en in my 
prophecy ! (L5v., xxi., 10, 10) ; utinam P. Clodius viveret, 
would that Puhlius Clodius were living ! (Cic, Mil., 38, 103) ; 
utinam me mortMum vidisses, would that you had seen me 
dead (Cic, Q. Fr., i., 3, l). 

a. The present and perfect imply nothing as to the fulfillment 
of the wish, but the perfect is chiefly confined to early Latin 
and the poets. The imperfect implies the non-fulfillment of the 
wish in present time, the pluperfect in past time. 

b. Utinam or ut is almost always used when the tense is 
imperfect or pluperfect. These particles tend to g^ve more for- 
mality or solemnity to the expression of the wish. 

c. Sometimes instead of the simple subjunctive, velim, nolim^ 
maZimy vellem, noUem, mJallem^ or cuperem, is used with the 
substance of the wish added in the infinitive or subjunctive. 
Thus: — 

Tuam mihi dari velim, Cotta, eloquentiamy I wish your elo- 
quence might be given me, Cotta (Cic, N. D., ii., 59, 147) ; 
vellem adesse posset Panaetius, would that Panaetius could 
be here now. 

Note. Here v^tnif noUem, etc., are potential subjunctives (see 474), 
For the dependent snbjnnetiTe (like posset in the second example), see 
491. 

PMflntUd Sotojuictivo. 

474. The potential subjunctive is used to express 
the shades of possibility and kindred ideas indicated in 
English by an unemphatic "may," *' might," "can," 
"could," or "would." The negative is ndn (Jiaud^ etc.). 
Thus : — 

Hic quaerat quispiam, at this point some one may ask (Cic, 
N. D.J ii., 53, 133) ; Fldtonem neo nimis valde neo nimis 
saepe laud&veris, you cannot [could not] praise Plato too highly 
or too often (Cic, Legg.^ iii., 1, i) ; hSc sine uUd dvMtatiZne 
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odnfirmaverim eloquentiam rem esse omnium difficillimamj 
this I would yentore to assert without any hesitation, that elo- 
quence is the hardest thing in the world [to acquire] (Cic, 
Brut., 6, 25) ; itaque haud facile discemereB tUrum impe- 
rdtort an exerdtul cariar essety therefore you could not easily 
tell whether he [Hannihal] was dearer to the general or to the 
army {^y,, xxi., 4, 3) ; nulla profecto alia gens tantd niole 
clddis n5n obruta esset, any other nation would have heen 
buried beneath such a mass of disaster (Liv., xxii., 54, 10) « 

a. The primary tenses are used when the situation referred 
to is present, the secondary tenses when a past situation is in- 
volved. The distinction between the perfect and pluperfect on 
the one hand and the present and imperfect on the other is the 
same as in the hortatory use of the subjunctive. (See 472, c.) 

h. The potential subjunctive is often used to put a statement 
mildly for courtesy's sake, and is then called by the special 
name SvhiUnctlvus modestiae. Thus : — 

Pace tied, patria^ dixerim, with your permission, O my 
country, I would say (Cic, MU., 38, 103) ; haud sciam an, I 
could not tell whether (Cic, Tusc., iii., 24, 55). Cf. also the 
third example, above {cdnflrmJdverim). 

c. The second person singular of a general subject (" you " = 
" one," " anybody ") is especially common : as : — 

Quern neque gloria neque pericvla excitant, nequiquam hor- 
tere. him, whom neither glory nor danger rouses, you will ex- 
hort in vain (Sail., Cat.j 58, 2). Cf. also the second example, 
above (latuidveris). 

d. If the potential idea is to be brought out emphatically, the 
verbs possum, can, and licet, may, are used. With these and 
similar verbs, as debed, oportet, etc., and with adjectives of like 
meaning used with suTn, sometimes also others, the indicative is 
often used where a potential subjunctive might be expected. The 
potential idea is here sufficiently indicated by the meaning of 
the word used. Thus : — 

Perturhationes animJorum poteram morhos appeUdre, sed 
non convenlret ad omnia, I might call disturbances of the soul 
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diseases, but [the word] would not apply to all cases (Cic, Fm,y 
iii., 10, 36) ; quanta melius fuerat, in hoc promlssum patris 
non esse servatunij how much better it would have been m this 
case for the father's promise not to have been kept (Cic, Off., 
iii., 25, 94) ; fuit tanti, miM crede ; hdberes quod defenderes, 
it would have been worth the price, believe me ; you would have 
some defense ; possum persequl permulta ohlectamenta rerum 
rusticarum, sed ea ipsa, quae dtxl, sentio fuisse longwra, I 
might tell of very many delights of farming, but I feel that 
what I have said has itself been rather long (Cic, Sen., 16, 55) ; 
longum est ea dlcere ; sed hdc breve dlcam, it were a long 
task to say that, but this I will say briefly (Cic, Sest, 5, 12). 

Note. The present indicative is thus often used where in English the 
past potential is preferred, as in the last two examples. 

DnUtattve sm^miottva. 

475. The DUBITATIVE subjunctive is used to put a 
question for rhetorical effect, where no answer is ex- 
pected. Thus : — 

Quid f aciam, what can I do ? (Hor., Sat, ii., 1, 24) ; 
quid f acerem, what could I do ? (Verg., Uc, i., 40) ; quid 
hoc komine f aciatis, what would you do with such a man ? sed 
quaero a te, cur C. Cornelium non defenderem, but I ask 
you, why should I not have undertaken the defense of Gains 
Cornelius ? (Cic, Vat, 2, 6) ; egd te Mere n5luerim, I un- 
willing to see you ? 

a. The present (or future) applies to a present situation, the 
imperfect and (rare) perfect to a past situation. Further- 
more, in questions in positive form the present implies doubt 
simply, the imperfect implies that no other course than the one 
adopted was natural or possible. Questions in negative form 
imply that the doubt suggested is too preposterous to consider. 
(Cf. the examples.) 

NoTB. The potential and dubitative subjunctives may, of course, oc- 
cur in dependent clauses, especially in indirect questions. Thus : — 

Hoc spatio plura facinora in se victl ediderunt qvam infesti edidissent 
victores, during this time the conquered performed more hostile acts against 
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Ifcgiiiw?>fi t&aa aagrr etrnqmams wiyaLi. Ww Aams CLir., Tni, IS, 8); 
fmdei ; mte qmid agam wtjiM <f«3Mf ixu; respondeafli ario, I aoa aakaa 
and kaov »ot vbat to do or whax aasver to girv kxK <Ter^ .^1^ 4^) 

CL abo tfe Gnatnetiaas of I»diz««t Deeovne, 514ff. 

For CoMOHTe Depeadeat CIaMe»«ee478 48 a 
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NOTX. Tbe I'linw eontaimn^ tbe eoadkioc& proper (i. <l, the "if" 
r) k caDed the psotass. the other claaae the apodoss or coadv- 



476. (1.) The DTDICATITE is used in conditional 
sentences to denote what is, was, or will be trae, if some- 
thing else is, was, or shall be trae. 

(2.) The suBJLJiCTivi; is nsed in conditional senteiuses 
to denote what would be or would have been true, if 
something else were, should be, or had been troe. 

a. With the indieatire, ther^ore, the sopposed case is treated 
as 2kfactj as to the existence of which the speaker or writer is 
imeertain ; with the jvimaij tenses of the sabjonctiTe tiie sup- 
posed case is treated as something merelj assumed for argu- 
ment ; with the secondarj tenses of the sabjoncdye the sopposed 
case is treated as not a fact. 

b. The perfect sabjanctiTe differs from the present only in 
marking completed action. The imperfect refers to present 
time or to a state or continned action in the past ; the phiperfect 
to past tbne. 

KoTK. The indicatiTe implies nothing as to the reality of Uie jiroCiutx, 
hut ASSERTS the reality of the cq>odosis, if the reality of the protasis be 
granted. The primary tenses of the snhjnnetiTeT in representii^ the case 
as merely aasamed, hint that it is not actual, hnt indicate nothing as to its 
prohabflity or eroi possihility, except that in so far as they inTolre a refer- 
ence to the faiure Ihey do not mark the case as disthictly imposaUe. The 
secondary tenses of the subjanctiTe mark the case distinctly as not actucdj 
and are the only tenses that can be nsed when the supposed case is impos- 
sible, although they do not themselTes mark it as impossible or eyen im- 
probable. Thns: — 
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477. Indioativb. 

81 id f aois, ?todie postre- 
mum ms vides, if this is what 
yoa are doing yoa see me to- 
day for the last time (Ter., 
Arid., 322). 

Quid? si tyrannidem oo- 
cupdre^ iS, patria/m prodere 
odnabitur pater^ silebitne 
ftlius ? again, if a father at- 
tempt to make himself ruler 
unconstitutionally, if he try to 
betray his country, will the son 
keep silent about it ? (Cic, Off'.y 
iii., 23, 90). 

Si mihf bond re publicd 
frul non liouerit, cut carebd 
muld^ if I may not enjoy a 
good government I shall at 
r least not live under a bad one 
(Cic., Mil, 34, 93). 

Mationem anfiqul phila- 
sophl sententiae sime non fere 
reddebant, nisi quid erat 
numerls aut descriptidnibus 
eocplicandum, the philosophers 
of old were not in the habit 
of giving an account of their 
opinions unless they had to ex- 
plain something by arithmetic 
or geometry (Cic, Tusc., i., 17, 
38). 

Sic agam: £a quid venule 
habuit HeiuSy Ed id,, quantl 
destimabat, tantl vendidit, 
d3sin5 quaerere cur emeris, 



SuBJUirOTTW. 

ISgS ^ Sclpionis deside-^ 
rid me moverl negem, men- 
tiar, if I should say that I was 
not affected by a longing for 
Scipio, I should lie (Cic, Am.j 
3, 10). 

&S. gladium quia apud te 
adna msnte deposuerit, re- 
petat Insdinens, reddere peo- 
cdtum sit, if anybody should, 
being in sound mind, put a 
sword into your keeping and 
demand it in a fit of insanity, 
it would be wrong to return it 
(Cic, Off., iii., 26, 95), 

Si aut ccltegamy id quod 
mdUevij tul similemy L. A emir 
n, haberes, aut tu coUegae tul 
esses simUiSf supervacdnea 
esset ordtio mea, if you had, 
as I should prefer, a colleague 
like yourself, Lucius Aemilius, 
or if you were like your col- 
league, my words would be su- 
pei^uous (lav., xxii., 39, l). 

Nunc quemjadmodum, au^ 
diar sentio, at tum si dice- 
rem, non audirer, I see how 
attentively I am listened to 
now, but if I had spoken then 
I should not have been listened 
to (Cic, Clu., 29, 80). 

Si MetelU fidel diffisus 
essem. iudicem eum non re- 
tmuissem, if I had distrusted 
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I win pat it in this war : if the honor of Metellns, I should 
Heios had anything to selL and not hare retained him npon the 
if he sold it for as much as he jorr (cf. Cic^ Verr^ Actlj 31). J 
asked, I stop inquiring why £jyd ego nisi pepCTissem, ] 
joa hooght it (Cii^, Verr^iY^ Efjma non oppugnaretor ; 
5, 10). Tii«i filium haberem, libera 
Vel officidy sa ^id d»- in tlberd patria mortoa es- 
buerat, vel errori^ sa quid aem, therefove, if I had not 
nescierat, satisfactum esse heen a mother^ Borne woold 
duxit, he thonght he had met not he under siege ; if I did 
all the demands of allegiance not hare a Mm, I should hare 
if he had owed any, and had died in freedom in a free coon- 
made good his error if through try (liT^ ii., 40). 
ignorance he had made any 
(Cic, Deiot., 5, 13). 

a. The idea of non-fulfillment is not inherent in the secon- 
dary tenses of the suhjonctiTe themselTes. This idea comes 
from the feeling that the past is settled and irrevocahle, and 
thus when a supposed case is referred to the past there is a 
much stronger feeling that the real state of the case was dif- 
ferent than when a supposed case is re fe rred to the present 
or future. It occasionally happens, howeyer, that a supposition 
is thrown into the past without any implication as to its fulfill- 
ment, and then the secondary tenses of the suhjunctiye are 
still used in Latin. Thus : — 

Si conlibuisset, ab avo usque ad mala citaret " to Ba4>- 
ehae" if the fancy had seized him, he would shout '' Ho ! Bac- 
chants," till he dropped * (Hor., Sat.y L, 3, 6). 

h. The distinction hetween the primaiy and secondary tenses 
as to the implication of non-fulfillment had not yet hecome 
fully established in the times of Plautus and Terence, and the 
present in their plays sometimes occurs of unf olfilled conditions. 
Thus: — 

* Ltterally, from the egg to the apples, t. e.» from beginning to end. 
Cf., in Kng l'gb, " from the soup to the fruit conrse." 

For the mnch c(mmioner ocemrenee of this use in Indirect Dtsoomse 
(real or implied), see 516. 
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Adsum : nam si absim, haud reousem, qum mihX male 
sit, met meum, I am here, for if I were away, I should make 
no objection to its going hard with me, my honey (Plant., Cure, 
164) ; tu 81 hlc SIS, aZiter sentias, if you were in my shoes, 
you would feel differently (Ter., And,, 310). 

c. With verbs like possum, debed, licet, etc., and other ex- 
pressions which in themselves denote necessity, possibility, 
power, duty, and the like, the indicative (imperfect, perfect, 
or pluperfect) is regularly used in classical Latin in the apodo- 
ses of conditions contrary to fact, where with other verbs the 
imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is used. Thus : — 

Quod esse caput debebat, si probdrl posset, and this 
ought to be the main point, if it could be proved [as it cannot] 
(Cic, Fm,, iv., 23) ; si unum diem morala essetis, morien- 
diim omnibus fuit, if you had delayed a single day, all would 
have had to die ; £a miM nondum aetds vacdtidnem daret 
tamen aequum erat nie dimittl, if my age did not yet justify 
my exemption (as it does), yet it were just that I should be 
discharged. 
Cf . also, under Potential Subjunctive, 474, d, 

d. General conditions (i. e,, such as denote what repeat- 
edly or always happens under certain circumstances) are ex- 
pressed in Latin by the indicative, except in the two following 
cases : — 

(1.) The protasis has the subjunctive in the second person 
singular of the present when the subject is indefinite (i. e., 
" you " = " any one "), while in the other persons the indicative 
is employed, however general the application of the thing said. 
Thus : — 

\_Mens quoqus et animtts,^ nisi tamquam luminl oleum in- 
stilles, exstinguuntur senectute, unless you drop oil into the 
lamp of the mind and soul, so to speak, their light goes out in 
old age (Cic, Sen., 11, 36) ; but, parvi sunt forls arma, nisi 
est consilium domi, prowess of arms abroad is of little worth 
unless there be wisdom at home (Cic, Off,, i., 22, 76). 

(2.) If the general condition refers to the past, the protasis 
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has the imperfect (or pluperfect) rabjimctiye in tiie Angostan 
poets and later writers of both Terse and prose, where the re- 
pablican writers use the indicative. Thus : — 

Accusatores, ^factdtds incideret, poents adjlciebantur, the 
accosers were [in every case] visited with punishment, if oppor- 
tmiity offered (Tac., Ann., vi, 30) ; bat, ei quod etB^t grande 
vds ant mdius opus inventum, laetl adferehant, if any large 
vase or considerable work of art was found, they carried it to 
him [Verres] with joy (Cic, Verr., iv., 21, 47). 

Note. The subjunctive in case (2) is a product of Greek influence. 
It will be seen that in both (1) and (2) the apodosis has the indicatiye. 
(Gf. also 508, and 510, 1.) 

e. The protasis may be implied in some other form of expres- 
sion. Thus : — 

Boges me, quaZem ndturam deorum esse ducam, nihil for- 
tasse respondeam, ask me what I think the nature of the 
gods is, and I shall perhaps have no answer to make (Cic, iV. 
2>., i., 21, 57) ; nam absque te esset, ?iodid numquam ad 
solemoccasum viverem, for had it not been for you, I should 
never have lived* to see the sun set to-day (Plant., Jfenn., 1024) ; 
fian miM, nisi admonitd, venisset in mentem, I should not 
have thought [of it] unless reminded (Cic, de Or., ii., 42, 
180) ; neiTio umquam, sine m&gna spe immortalitatis, se 
propatria offerret ad mortem, no one would ever expose him- 
self to death for his country without a great hope of immortal 
glory [such as he now has] (Cic, TUsc, i., 15, 32). 

KoTB. In the development of language coordinate sentences were earlier 
than the subordinate c<Mistmctions. This is well iUustrated in such a sen- 
tence as the first example under e. It is but one step from roges me, 
nihil respondeam^ to si me rogSs, nihil respondeam. The protasis in fell 
subjunctive conditions was in this way deyeloped from the hortatory sub- 
junetive, while the apodosis gfrew from the potential use, the two being col- 
lateral offishoots from the original notion of indeterminate futurity. 

f. So one form of expression may be used in the protasis, an- 
other in the apodosis ; and shades of meaning are thus some- 
times indicated, especially by the poets, which can hardly be re- 
tained in an English translation. Thus : — 
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Atqiie odeG, sLfacere 'po&smi, pietas prohibet, and in fact 
fiKal affection prevents, supposing I coold do it (Plant., Ps., 
290) ; cantus et e curru Lunam deducere temptat, et f aceret, 
fitt rion dera repulsa sonent, incantation tries to draw down the 
moon from her chariot, and would do it if the cymbals were not 
beaten till the echo [prevented] (Tib., i., 8, 2l) ; si volebas 
partidpdri, auferres dlmidium domum, if you wanted to take 
a share, you might take half home (PI., Trtic., iv., 2, 55) ; 
mirer, si vdna vestra auctoritas ad plebem est, I should won- 
der if your influence counts for nothing with the commons 
(Liv., iii., 21, 4) ; si ipsa ratio minus perficiet, ut mortem 
neglegere posslmuSj at vita acta perficiat, lU satis superque 
vtxisse videdmur, if Reason herself does not make me indif- 
ferent to death, yet the experience of life would make me seem 
to have lived quite long enough (Cic, Tusc.y i., 45, 109) ; Fldvl, 
delicids tuds Catulld, nei sint inlepidae aique irielegantes, 
velles dlcere nee tacere posses, you would want to tell Catul- 
lus of your love. Flavins, and could not keep silent unless she 
be sordid and not very nice (Cat., 6, iff). 



CUm 

478. With sly si mdxime, etsi^ tametsl^ etiam si^ con- 
cessive clauses take the indicative or subjunctive under 
precisely the same circumstances as conditional clauses 
with St. Thus : — 

InDICATTVB. SUBJUNCnVB. 

In quibtts £a moderdtio SI ha^ec rion gesta audire- 
iUa^ quae in nostrts solet esse tis, sed pUcta videretis, tor 
consulilms, n5n fuit, o^ fuit men appareret uter esset In- 
pompa, fuit species, even if sididtor, even if you were not 
they had not that evenness of listening to these things as 
character which our consuls events described, but were look- 
are wont to have, yet they had ing at them delineated in col- 
^ an impressive dignity of man- or, yet you could tell which 
ner (Cic, Fts,, 11, 24). was the one who laid the 

Nam si egS digna hdc con- snare (Cic, Jfi7., 20, 64). 
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turrielia sum maxume, at tu 
indlf/mis, qui faceres tameiiy 
for even though I deserve this 
insult ever so much, jet you 
were not the one to put it 
upon me (Ter., Eun., 865). 

Caesar, etsL ridndum, eorum 
consUia c5gn5v6rat, tamen 
ex eo, quod obsides dare inter- 
mlserant, fore id^ quod a^sci- 
dit, suspic&batur, although 
Caesar had not yet discovered 
their designs, yet from the fact 
that they had neglected to send 
the usual hostages, he hegan 
to suspect what proved to he 
the case (Caes., B. (?., iv., 31). 

Tamet^ statim vtcisse de- 
bed, tamen de meid iure de- 
cedam, although an immediate 
victory is rightfully mine, I 
will retire from my right 
(Cic, Rose, Am,, 27, 73). 

Qvod crebro [^quis] videt, 
non ndr&tiir, etiam si cur 
flat nescit, what one sees fre- 
quently he does not marvel at, 
even if he does not know its 
cause (Cic, Div,, ii., 22, 49). 

Etiama ^ quid scribds n5n 
habebis, scribito tamen, even 
though you (shall) have no- 
thing to write, nevertheless 
write (Cic, Fam,, xvi., 26,2). 

Nam, ista Veritas etiam a 
iueunda non est, m^M tamen 
grata est, for that truth, al- 



Neque enim, gS mazime 
statuae deiectae essent, 
eds egS vobis possem iacentes 
ostenderey for even if the sta- 
tues were altogether scattered 
upon the ground, I could not 
show them to you, as they 
lay there (Cic, Verr., ii., 68, 
164). 

Etea nihil aliud SuUae 
nisi consulatum abstulisse- 
tis, tamen eo contentds vos 
esse oportebat, though you 
had taken nothing else from 
Sulla than the consulship, yet 
you ought to he satisfied with 
that (Cic, SttU., 32, 90). 

Sed tamet^ iam ita o5n- 
stituisses, ut abesse perpetud 
malles quam ea, quue noUes, 
videre, tamen id cogitdre de- 
beres, hut although you had 
already made up your mind to 
stay away forever rather than 
see what you would rather not 
see, yet you ought to bear this 
point in mind (Cic, Fam,, iv., 
7,4). 

Etiam si . n5bilitatmn 
n5ii sit, tamen honestum sit, 
quodque vere dicimus, etiam 
^dunuUo laudetur, ndturd 
esse kmddbUe, even though it 
should not be stamped as noble, 
yet it would be worthy of re- 
spect and a thing which we 
truly call praiseworthy in its 
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though it is unpleasant, I am nature, even though no one 
yet glad to hear (Cic, Att,, iii., should praise it (Cic, Off.^ L, 
24, 2). 4, 14). 

479. Concessive clauses are also introduced by Ztcef, ut,, 
quamvls^ and quamquam. Of these : — 

480. (1.) Clauses with licet or ut take the subjunc- 
tive. 

(2.) Clauses with quamquam take the indicative in 
classical Latin, the subjunctive later, while clauses with 
quamvls take the subjunctive in classical Latin and the 
indicative later.* Thus : — 



iNDICATrVB. 

Romdni, quamquam iti- 
nere et prodio fessl erant, 
tamen MeteUd Instructl inten- 
tlque obviam procedunt, al- 
though the Romans were 
weary with the march and the 
battle, yet they went forth 
against Metellus dvawn up in 
good order and on the alert 
(Sail., lug., 53, 5). 

Quamquam in utroque 
vestrum summum esse inge- 
nium studiumque perspexl, 
tamen haec, quae sunt in spe- 
cie posita, in te, Sulpict, dv- 
Vina sunt, although I have 
seen in both of you very great 
ability and zeal, yet in this 
matter of beauty of style you, 
Sulpicius, are divine (Cic, de 
Or,, i., 29, 131). 



Subjunctive. 

Bed omnia licet concur- 
rant, Idus Martiae cdnso- 
lantur, but though all [hor- 
rors] should unite against me, 
yet the 15th of March is a 
consolation (Cic, Att,^ xiv., 
4,2). 

ut enim neminem alium 
nisi T. Patinam famUidris- 
simum suum rograsset, scire 
potuit, for even though he had 
asked no one but his dear 
friend Titus Patina^ he might 
have known (Cic, Mil., 17, 
46). 

Quamquam enim sint f 
i7i quibusdam malls, tamen 
hSc nomen beatl longe et late 
patet, for though they may be 
in some misfortune, yet this 
word ** happy " is one of far- 



* In very late Latin licet also is found with the indicative. 

t In this and the few other cases in which Cicero uses the subjunctive in 
a quamquam clause, the subjunctiye is potential, and not influenced by the 
concessive character of the sentence. (Cf. the translation.) 
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Quamvis est enim om- reaching import (Gic., Tuacy 

nia hyperbole uUra fin&m^ v., 30, 86). 

non tamen esse debet uUrd Quamvis ^s Ttwlestus, 

modurriy for although all hy- nunquam te esse confitebor 

perbole means overstepping malum, for although you are 

the line, yet it 'should not go annoying, I will never admit 

beyond all bounds (Quint, that you are bad (Cic., Tusc, 

viii., 6, 73). ii., 25, 61). 

Note. The concessive clauses with quamvis and ut are of hortatory 
origin, quamvis meaning "however much," and trt, "how; '* licet is really 
an impersonal verb, and the subjunctive was at first a coordinate potential 
subjunctive (cf . 491) ; quamquam introduces regfularly something granted 
to be a fact, and therefore naturally has the indicative. 

a. Quamvis f in its earlier meanings " however," " as much as 
you please," etc., is used to modify some particular adjective or 
adverb, and then has no effect upon the mood of the verb. 
Thus: — 

Quasi vero mihf difficile sit, quamvis mvltos nominatim 
proferre, just as if it would be hard for me to mention by name 
as many as you please (Cic, Bosc, Am., 16, 47) ; doctorum est 
ista consuetudo eaque Gra^ecorum, vt els poi^atur de quid dispur 
tent quamvis suhitd, it is the professional philosophers, and 
that, too, Greek ones, who have that habit of letting a subject be 
proposed to them for discussion however suddenly (Cic, Am,, 
5, 17). 

So, quamvis licet Insectemur Stoicos metud ne soU philoso- 
phi sint, for though we attack the Stoics as much as you please, 
I fear they are the only real philosophers (Cic, Tusc, iv., 
24, 68). 

b, Quamqvxtm and etsi, often, tametsi, rarely, are used with 
independent sentences to add a sort of correction to what has 
been said, as is done in English by " and yet." Thus : — 

Quamquam quid opus est in hoc phUosopJmm, and yet, 
what need is there of philosophizing on this subject? (Cic, 
Tusc, i., 37, 89) ; hdrum dudrum condicionum nunc utram 
malls vide; etsi consilium, qv>od cepl, rectum esse et tutum 
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8cid, now see which of these two propositions you prefer ; and 
yet the plan which I have formed I know is sound and safe. 
(Ter., Heavt., 327). 

c. JStsi, qtcamqtium, and qttamvts are used rarely in classical 
writers, but very commonly in Tacitus and the later authors 
(like " although " in English), with participles, etsl and quamr 
qttam also with adjectives, without any verb. Thus : — 

Qua re omni ratione esse interdiuperrum pendum ; etsi ali- 
quo accepts detrlmentd, tamen summd exercitus salvd 
locum, quern petant, capl posse, [that] therefore on all accounts 
they must break through by daylight, and although some loss 
might be experienced, yet with the main body of the army un- 
hurt, the place they were making for could be taken (Caes., B» C, 
i., 67) ; torlcam induit linteam, quamquam haud dissimu- 
lans parum adversus tot mucrones profuturam, he [Galba] put 
on a canvas breastplate, though perfectly well aware that it 
would be of little use against so many sword points (Suet., 
Galba, 19) ; haec, mlra quamquam, ^em ex eo trahebarU, 
these things, wonderful though they were, induced belief from 
the fact (Tac., An,, vi., 30) ; mene non pnmum cum Fampeid, 
quoMcum^ue cdnsilio sud, delude cum boms esse, quamvis 
causa tem^ere instituta, I not be, in the first place, on Pom- 
pey's side whatever his design, and afterwards on the right side, 
although they had not managed their course with discretion ? 
(Cic, AU., ix., 6, 4). 

For Concessive clauses with Relatiye Fronomis, see 500, 2, b, 

" Cum " 510,2. 

" Qanses of Proviso with DuMy Modo, etc., " 504. 

CUiiiaM wltli ParttdM €f OompftilBOii. 

481. (1.) Clauses of comparison take the indicative 
when the comparison is simply stated as a fact. 

(2.) They take the subjunctive when the comparison is 
put as a supposed case. Si is then usually added to the 
particle of comparison ; as, tamquam si, quasi, ut s% velut 
si, dc si. Thus : — 
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Indicativb. 

lUvd te hortoTj lU, tain- 
quam poetae bom solent, sic 
tu in extrema parte muneris 
tul dlligentissimus slSj this I 
urge upon you: just as good 
poets are in the habit of doing, 
so do you exercise especial 
care in the last part of yonr 
task (Cic, Q, Fr., i., 1, 46). 

Quasi poma ex arhori- 
bu8j cruda si sunt, vix evel- 
luntiir, si rnatura et cocta, 
decidunt, sic vltam adulescen- 
tibus vis aufert, as fruit when 
unripe is torn with difficulty 
from its tree, but when it is 
fully ripe falls, so force is neces- 
sary to take away life from the 
young (Cic, Sen., 19, 71 ). 

Est ita, ut dicitur, it is as 
it is said to be. 

Haec sicut exposui, ita 
gesta sunt, these things took 
place as I have set forth (Cic, 
Mil., 11, 80). 

Ut sementem feceris, ita 
metes, as thou sowest, so shalt 
thou reap (Cic, de Or,, ii., 65, 
261). 

Longe alia nobis dc tu 
scrfpser&s niintiantur, the 
accounts told me are far other 
than you wrote (Cic, Att, xi., 
10, 2). 

Pergrdtum miM feceris, 
si quemadmodum soles 
de ceteris rebus cum ex te 



SuBJUNCnVB. 

Verum homines corruptt 
superbid ita aetdtem agunt, 
quasi vostros horiores con- 
temnant; ita hos petunt, 
quasi honeste vixerint, but 
men have become spoiled by 
arrogance and conduct them- 
selves as if they scorned your 
offices, but sue for them as if 
they lived respectable lives 
(Sail., lug., 85, 19). 

Qui quasi su^ res aut 
Jvonos agatur, ita dlligenter 
Sex. Naevl studio et cupiditdtl 
mJorem gerunt, who devote 
themselves to accomplishing 
the zealous and eager desires 
of Sextus Naevius with as 
much energy as if their own 
interests or honors were at 
stake (Cic, Qulnc., 2, 9). 

Tantus patres metvs de 
summd rerum cepit, velut si 
iam adportds hostis esset, as 
great a fear for the govern- 
ment seized upon the senators 
as if the enemy were already 
at the gates (Liv., xxi., 16, 2). 

At accusat C. Corriell fv- 
lius, et id a^ue valere debet, 
&o 1^ pater indicaret, but 
the son of Gaius Cornelius is 
the accuser, and that ought to 
have as much weight as if the 
father were giving testimony 
(Cic, Sull, 18, 61). 

Tamquam olausa sit 
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quaeritur, sic de amlcitid dis- Asia, sic nihil perfertur ad 

putaris quid sentids, I shall nds, we fail to get any news as 

be very much obUged to you if completely as if Asia were 

you tell us what you think blockaded (Cic, Fam,, xii., 9). 

about friendship, in the same Ut £d bono animo fecis- 

way you are wont to discuss sent lauddvit consilium eo- 

other topics, when you are rum^ he [Agesilaus] praised 

asked about them (Cic, Am,, their scheme, just as if they 

iv., 16). had acted with good inten- 
tions (Nep., Ages., 6, 2). 

a. In subjunctive clauses of comparison, if the supposed com- 
parison applies to the present (or future), the primary tenses 
are used ; if to the past, the secondary tenses. The perfect and 
pluperfect indicate, of course, completed action. Occasionally, 
however, the imperfect is used referring to present time, when 
the comparison involves something impossible or very unnat- 
ural, as in the fourth example above. 

For Comparative Clauses with Quam = " than," see 498, and 516, e. 

GUvaM €f PmpoM (Filial CUiiiaM). 

482. The subjunctive of purpose is introduced : — 

(1.) By the conjunctions ut^ that, and ne, that not, lest 
(occasionally ut rie). To connect two clauses of purpose 
neve (neu) is used for " and not " as well as " or not " 
"nor." Thus: — 

Ssse oportet ut vivas ; non vivere ut ed&s, you must eat 
in order to live, not live in order to eat (Cornif., Heren,, iv., 
28, 39) ; ne ^[ua eius adventus proctU slgnificdtid fiat, that no 
indication of his''arrival may be made at a distance (Caes., B. G*, 
vi., 29) ; eocdtanda est dlligentia, ut ne quid neglegervter 
agamus, we must rouse up our energy so as to do nothing care- 
lessly ; ut Vetera exempla relinquam, neve eorum aliquem 
qui vlvunt n5fnineni, to leave examples from old times and 
yet not name any of the. living (Cic, Sest, 47, 101 ). 

(2.) By a relative pronoun or adverb ; as, qulj unde, 
etc. Thus : — 

Ea qui c5nfioeret Gdium Trebonium legdtum relinquit, 
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he leaves his lieutenant Gains Trebonins to attend to these 
things (Caes., B, G., vii., 11) ; scrlbebat tamen orcUidnes qute 
alu dicerent, yet he used to write speeches for others to deliver 
(Cic, Brut., 56, 206) ; hominl natura rationem dedit, qua re- 
gerentur animl adpetltus, to man Nature has given reason, to 
govern the desires of the mind (cf. Cic, i\r. 2>., ii., 12, 34) ; 
quasi iam dlvlndrem, id quod accidit, iUo exstincto, fare unde 
discerem rieminem, as if I already had a pr^entiment of what 
proved to be the case, that after his death there would be 
nobody from whom I could learn (for me to learn from) (Cic, 
Se7i., 4, 12) ; hdbebam quo cdnfugerexn, I had a refuge to 
flee to (Cic, Fam*, iv., 6, 2) ; locum, ubi consistat reperire 
rion poterit, he will not be able to find a place in which to 
make a stand (Cic, Qmnc., 1, 5). 

NOTB. Ut represents the purpose in a general way as the purpose of the 
action indicated by the main verb ; the relative connects the purpose par- 
ticularly with some word in the main clause. Thus : — 

Cldvem cepit ut idnuam reduderet, he took the k^y to open the door. 

Cldvem cepit qu9 idnuam redOderet, he took the key to open the door 
with. 

(3.) Especially by quo (in the sense of ut eo), if the 
purpose clause contains a comparative.* -Thus: — 

Inritant ad pugnandum, quo fiunt acridres, they goad 
them on to battle, to make them the fiercer (Varr.) ; llbertdte 
usus est, qu5 impunius dicax asset, he used his freedom 
to bluster the more safely (Cic., Qulnc,, 3, ll). 

a. When the clause upon which the purpose clause depends 
stands first, it often contains some word or phrase like idea, 
idcirco, eo consUid, hoc anirrw, to prepare the way for the purpose 
clause ; as : — 

Legibus denique idcircd omnes sermmus, ut liherl esse 
pos^mus, to the laws, in short, we are all slaves, but only on 
this account, namely, to secure the possibility of freedom (Cic, 
Clu., 53, 146) ; eo ad te aniin5 venimiis, ut de re puhlica 

* Quo is very rarely used if there is no comparative, and, on the other 
hand, vt is occasionally used where there is a comparative. 
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esset sUentium, with this purpose we have come to you, that 
we might cease thinking and talking about the government (Cic, 
Brut, 3, 11). 

b. When the purpose belongs to the present (or future) the 
present subjunctive is used ; when it belongs to the past, the 
imperfect is used. The perfect and pluperfect are in the nature 
of the case uncommon, representing a purpose as completed in 
the present or past respectively. 

c. But the clause of purpose sometimes depends upon an idea 
of saying implied, instead of upon the main verb of the sentence 
expressed. Thus : — 

Sed ut Mc, qui intervenit, me intuens, ne igrnoret, quae 
res agatur, ds naturd agebamus deorum, but that our friend 
who has just come in — and he glanced at me — may not be in 
the dark as to the subject of our discussion, we were discussing 
the divine nature (Cic, N. i>., i., 7, 17). Ne Igrioret indicates the 
purpose of making the remark, not the purpose of the discus- 
sion. 

d. Of similar character is the use of nedum introducing a 
subjunctive clause where we say ** not to mention," " still less," 
etc. Thus : — 

Scutrapa si siet amdtor numquam sufferre eiv^ sumptus 
queaty nedum tu possis, if her lover were a governor he could 
never stand her extravagance, still less can you (Ter., Heaut,, 
454). 

KoTE. TJt^ as well as gut, u&f, etc., is in origin a relative, so that all 
these clauses of purpose are really of the same nature. Their develop- 
ment may be iUnstrated thus : — 

He sends a boy ; he will or would say, (or) let him say. 

He sends a boy who will say, (or) who is to say. 

He sends a boy, that he may say, (or) to say. 

The English exhibits the coordinate construction beside the subordinate 
in the expressions " come and see me," ** come to see me." 

For other constructions of purpose, see as follows : — 

Gerunds and Gerundives : 551, and 552, 2. 

Future Participle (rare) : 545, a. 

Supine (with verbs of motion) : 554, 2. 

(Poetical) Infiniliye : 536. 
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CBflMM Ol RMStt (O0BfltOStt¥9 CBflMMl)* 

483. The SUBJUNCTIVE of result is introduced : — 
(1.) By ut^ that, ut non^ that not. Thus : — 
Non is eSj CcutiUna^ ut te pudor umquam a turpUHdine 
revooftrit, yoa are not such a person, Catiline, that shanie has 
ever kept you from a hase deed (cf . Cic., Cat, i., 9, 22) ; mvltls 
gravibu8(]ue volneribtis confectus, ut iam se SMStiiiere n5n 
pOBSet, worn out with many serious wounds, so that now he 
could no longer hold himself up (Caes., B, G., ii., 25). 

(2.) By a relative pronoun or adverb, qut^ etc. 
Thus: — 

Nenio est tain senex, qui se annum, ndn putet posse vlvere, 
no one is so old that he does not think he can live a year (Cic, 
Sen.j 7, 24) ; quis tam fuU Hid tempore ferreus, qui non ilia- 
mm aetdte] ndhilitate, miserid commoveretur, who was so 
iron-hearted then, that he was not influenced by their age, their 
high birth, and their pitiable condition? (Cic, Verr,, v., 46, I2l). 

(8.) Especially by qum (equivalent to the nominatives 
qm^ quae^ quody etc., with ndn)^ when the main clause 
contains or implies a negative. Thus : — 

Nrdlast tam facUis res, quin difficilis siet, q%om invltus 
faciaSy nothing is so easy that it is not hard when you do it 
against your will (Ter., Heaut, 805) ; numquam accedd, quin 
a^s tl abeam doctior, I never come to you without going away 
richer in knowledge. 

a. The clause of result is generally foreshadowed in the main 
clause by some word like ita, sic, tam, is, talis, tantiis, adeO. 
(Cf. the examples.) 

b. When clauses which seem to be result clauses have ne or 
ut ne, it is because the thing said is looked at rather as an 
intended effect (purpose) than as a result (accomplished effect). 
Thus : — 

Utroque tempore ita me gessl ne tiht pudorl, ne regno tuo, 
ne genti Macedonum essem, on both occasions I so conducted 
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myself as not to bring discredit upon you or your kingdom, or 
upon the Macedonians as a people [i. e,, it was my aim not to, 
etc.] (Lav., xl., 15, 6). 

Note. As in the case of purpose clauses, the relative clause of result 
is an earlier development than the ut clause. This development began as 
an independent apodosis with an implied protasis in some such fashion as 
this: — 

This is a very simple thing : you would easily see it. 

This thing is so simple : it is one which you would easily see. 

This thing is so simple that you would easily see it. 

This thing is so simple that it causes no trouble.* 

Starting thus with the notion of indeterminate futurity inherent in the 
subjunctive, the result clause tends to pass from the supposed case to an 
CLctucd case. In this process the subjunctive loses more and more of its 
modality, and grains correspondingly in definiteness of tense, so that : — 

c. In pure result clauses, unlike the other dependent clauses 
thus far treated, the tenses of the subjunctive seem to acquire 
the same distinctness of temporal quality which the indicative 
has. This is especially true of the perfect subjunctive, as can 
be seen in examples like the following : — 

ExpuUiis regrid tandem aHquando, Mithridates tantum 
tamen consUid atque auctorUdte valuit ut se rege Armenw- 
rum adiuncto novis opibus copvLsque renovarit, driven at 
last out of his kingdom, Mithridates was still so efEective with 
his schemes and influence that he renewed his means and 
troops by winning the king of the Armenians as an ally (Cic, 
Mur,, 15, 33). 

Note 1. How far the Romans were conscious of a substitution of tense 
force for mood force in such subjunctives it is perhaps impossible to tell. 
It may be that the perfect, through denoting completed action, differs in 
clauses of result from the imperfect in the same way that the English 
expressions **so that he did" and ^'so as to do" differ. Compare with 
the example just g^ven the following from the same oration : — 

Qui rex, sibi aliquot annis sumptis ad confirmandds rationes et copids 
belli, tantum spe condtuque valuit, ut se Oceanum cum Ponto coniiinctiirum 
putaret, and this king, having taken several years to mature his plans 

* Cf . J. B. Greenough^s essay on The Latin Subjunctive, pp. 17 ff., and 
W. G. Hale's ^' Sequence of Tenses in Latin," American Journal of Phi- 
lology, viii., 1, pp. 49ff. 
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and strengthen his forces, found himsfilf so powerfol, in his hopes and 
ambitions, as to fancy that he 'was going to spread his sway from the 
Black Sea to the ocean (Cic, Mur., 15, 32). 

In using the imperfect, the writer seems to be thinking more of the fact 
(expressed by the main verb) which produces the result, while the perfect 
.calls attention rather to the result itself. 

NoTB 2. This difference between the perfect and the imperfect sub- 
junctiye can perhaps be more plainly seen by comparing a clause of result 
with a clause of purpose. Thus : — 

Result. Inventus est scriba quidam qui cornicum oculns c5nfizeiit, 
there was found a certain clerk who bearded the lion (lif., pierced the 
eyes of the crows) (Cic, Jfwr., 11, 26). 

Purpose. Reperti sunt duo equites Romam qoi te ista curd liber&rent, 
there were found two Roman knights to free you from that anxiety (Cic, 
Cat., i., 4, 9). 

The purpose is something looked forward to in the indefinite future, 
and therefore has no reference to a particular time other than the time of 
the main verb ; the result is something which has occurred at a definite 
past time, and therefore, besides its reference to its main verb, involyes, 
like the indicative, a reference also to the time the thing is said.* 



SnlMrtaiittve OUimm wtth Ul, He, QviB, i 

484. After the analogy of final and consecutive 
clauses, subjunctive clauses introduced by ut (and ut 
noTi), tie (neve or neu^ and ut ne), qum^ and quominus, 
were used as the subject or object of a variety of verbs, 
or in apposition to some word governed by them. 

485. Clauses analogous to final clauses are thus used 
depending upon several classes of verbs which denote an 
action directed to the future. Such clauses are called 

SUBSTANTIVE or OBJECT CLAUSES OF PURPOSE. ThuS : — 

486. With verbs meaning to wish, ask, beseech, de- 
mand, DETERMINE, DECREE, ALLOW, etC. ; as : — 

Phai^thdn optavit ut in currum patris toUeretur, Pha^ 
thon wanted to be taken up into his father's chariot (Cic, Off., 

* This difference exists, of course, in the nature of the case itself, and 
not in the form of the ezpresuon. In English we mark the difference by 
the mood of ihe verb ; the Romans failed to do so, but it does not follow 
that they did not feel the difference. 
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iii., 25, 94) ; Ve'n'es rogat et 5rat DotaheUamy ut ad Nero- 
nem profi.ciscS.tur, Yerres asks and begs Dolabella to visit Nero 
(Cic, Verr.y i., 29, 72) ; mUUes poscunt pugnam, pdstulant, 
ut algnum daretur,- the soldiers call for battle, and de- 
mand that the signal be given (lav., ii., 45, 6) ; G(UC% sta- 
tuunt, ut decern mllia hominum in oppidum mittantur, the 
Gauls determine that ten thousand men be sent into the town 
(Caes., B. (?., vii., 21) ; decrevit senatus, ut L, Oplmitcs vi- 
deret, rie quid res publica detrlmervtl caperet^ the senate de- 
creed that Lucius Opimius should see to it that the state suffered 
no harm (Cic, Cat., i., 2, 4) ; consul penmssum est, ut dva^ 
legiones scriberet novas, the consul was authorized to enroll 
two new legions (Liv., xxxv., 20, 4). 

487. With verbs meaning to propose, advise, warn, 

URGE, PERSUADE, DIRECT, COMMAND, COMPEL, etC. ; as : — 

[JVefim] te avtem ipsum ad popidum tulisse, ut quintus 
prastered dies Caesarl tribueretur, and have you forgotten 
that you yourself proposed to the people that a fifth day be- 
sides should be assigned to Caesar ? (Cic, Fhil., ii., 43, llO) ; 
posted Trie, ut sM essem legdtttSy non solum suasit, verum 
etiam rogavit, afterwai'ds he not only advised, but even re- 
quested me to be his lieutenant (Cic, Frov. Cons., 17, 42) ; 
monet, ut in reliquum temptcs omries suspicidnes vitet, he 
warns him, for the future, to avoid all suspicious conduct (Caes., 
B. G., i., 20) ; Canlnius noster Trie tuis verbis admonuit, ut 
scribereni ad te, our friend Caninius has suggested to me on 
your behalf that I write to you (Cic, Fam., ix., 6, l) ; Caesar 
mllites cohortatus est, uti stuie prlstinae virtutis memoriam 
retinerent neu porturbarentur aninio, Caesar urged the 
soldiers to hold fast to the remembrance of their old-time valor, 
and not to be troubled in their minds ; huic rrvdgnls praemvis 
poUicitdtionihtLsqvs persuadet, utl ad hastes transeat, he 
persuades this man by promise of great rewards to cross over to 
the enemy's lines (Caes., B. G., iii., 18) ; servls imperat, ut 
se ipsum neglegant, flliam defendant, he orders his slaves 
not to pay any attention to him, but to protect his daughter 
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(Cic, Verr,y i., 26, 67) ; teriernus enim memorid Q. Catulum 
esse oo&ctum, ut vita se ipse piivaret, for we remember 
that Qaintas Catolos was forced to take his own life (Cic, de 
Or,^ iii., 3, 9). 

488. Substantive clauses of purpose are further used 
with verbs meaning to attend to, look out fob, strive, 
TRT, etc. ; as : — 

Cftrd ut valeas^ see that you keep well (Cic, Fam,, viL, 5, 
s) ; vide&mus, ut, quidqtiid accident, fortiter feramus, let 
us see to it that we bear bravely whatever happens ; qui sta- 
dium currit^ §niti debet, ut vinoat, he who runs a race 
ought to try his best to win (Cic, O^., iii., 10, 42). 

489. Many of these verbs are also used with an infini- 
tive clause. Thus : — 

(1.) Void, nolo, malo^ atpio, stud^, always ; stattio, conr 
stitud, dei^erho, generally, take an infinitive (not a subjunctive 
clause) when there is no change of subject. Thus : — 

iSI aooeler&re volent. ad vesperam t^sequentur, if they 
are vrilling to hurry they will overtake him by evening ((3c«, 
Cat., iL, 4, 6) ; simui illorum C'liajnifdtem comrnemorandd 
augere nol5, at the same time I do not wish to increase the 
misfortune of these people by dwelling upon it (Cic Ver, Ac^L, 
14) ; ineommoda sua nostrls oomimttere le^ibus ei iudiciis 
quam dolorl sua penmttere maluerunt. they preferred to 
leave their injuries to the protection of our laws and comts rather 
than base action upon their own distress (Cic Verr^ i^ 32, S2) ; 
statu§runt id serum in Stfriam reportara* diey determined 
to take that back with them to Syria (Gc, Verr.y iv., 28, «). 

(2.) Voio^ Hoi^^ malik cupio, have often also the infinitxTe 
even when the subject changes. Thus : — 

Ah omnU tSL ist5e vinoere T<deb&s, qui munc tu ttt rM> 
Wi;? tnHto oi^rt lahoramt^ or did yoa want to hare all these gen- 
tlemen win who are now stiTic?Hn«r so hard to hare yoa win ? 
(Oie*, V^«#*#<^^ 21. O) ; tu Syracusanos diem fe^strnm J/^r- 
ct^V*;^ iii^>ertire ndluisti. yov weze anwiDii^ to bare the 
po^pfe of Syracttse cdebrate a holiday m boaor c£ the Marceld 
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(Cic, Verr., ii., 21, 51) ; rem talem per alios dtius qtcam per 
se tardms confici malebat, he preferred to have a matter of 
this kind carried out quickly by others rather than slowly by 
himself (Cic, Sest., 32, 70). 

(3.) Sino always (except in the imperative), and^?a^w gen- 
erally, take the infinitive. 

(4.) luheo and veto regularly take the infinitive ; so also tm- 
pero and postuto when the verb dependent upon them is passive 
or deponent ; as : — 

Caesar qulnque cohortes de media node proficisci impe- 
rat, Caesar orders five cohorts to set out about midnight. 

490. Several of these verbs take the subjunctive if 
they imply a command or request, the infinitive if they 
merely introduce a statement. Thus : — 

(1.) Persuaded, moneo, concedo, etc., with the subjunctive, 
mean " persuade, warn, allow one to do & thing ; " with the in- 
finitive, " persuade, warn, grant one that a thing is so and so" 

(2.) Words like dicere, scribere, respondere, nuntidre, with 
the subjunctive, mean " tell, write, etc., one to do so and so ; " 
as : — 

Dloam tuls, ut librum meum describant ad teque mit- 
tant, I will tell your people to make a copy of my book, and 
send it to you (Cic, Fam,y xiL, 17, 2). 

491. Sometimes the subjunctive has no introductory 
ut. Thus : — 

Visne igitur Jwc prlmum videamus, do you wish then that 
we should look at this point first ? maid te sapiens hostis me- 
txiat, quam stultl elves laudent, I would rather have you feared 
by a wise enemy than praised by foolish fellow-countrymen ; a te 
peto, me absentem def endas, I beg of you to defend me in 
my absence ; Caesar Commid imperat quds possit adeat 
elvitdtes, Caesar orders Commius to visit such states as he can ; 
?ianc si qui partem putabit esse ordtidnis, sequatur licebit, 
if any one thinks this is a part of oratory, he may follow [Her- 
magoras] (Cic, Inven., i., 51, 97). 
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So with veliTFij vtUem, mo/tm, ete^ lued as a circnniloeiition 
to express a wish. (See 473, <%) 

NoTB. It is meocrcet to ssj that is then ease^aa ■( is oenttedL Tbsy 
are sDrrrrals of tbe old coordiiaate eoBstraetioB before the at eonstmetiaa 
was dsreloped, and the appoiaxtly depeadeat sahjimetiYe is really aa inde- 
peadeat hovtatorj or potential sabjimetiTe. 

492. After verbs and expressions which denote feab, 
AKXIETT, ete^ the sabjonctive with ne expresses a fear 
that something wUl or may happen ; with ni non (or ut), 
a fear that something will or may not happen (see note 
below). Thus : — 

Vereor, no, dum ndnuere velim lahdrentj axigeam, I am 
afnud that, while wishing to lessen the labor, I shall incieaM 
it (Cic, Leg., L, 4, 12) ; vidit pencolmn esse, ne exiUum 
impedlmenits exercitum, nequiquam ineolumem tradozisset^ 
he saw there was danger of his having tak^i the army safely 
across to no purpose if stripped of its baggage (liv., ix., 18) ; 
n5n qu5 verear, ne tua virtus opttudnt hominum Don re- 
spondeat, not that I am afraid that yoor merits will not folfill 
men's expectations (Cic, Fanu, iL, 5, 2) ; veremnr, ne forte 
n5n alwrum utilitdtibtis sed propriae lavdt servisse videa- 
mnr, I am afraid that I may, perhaps, seem to have been work* 
ing not for the interests of others, but for my own glory ; rem 
Jrumentdrtam, ut satis commode supportdri posset, timere 
[se] dicebant, they said they were afraid that provisions could 
not be conveyed comfortably and conveniently (Caes., B. G., i., 
39). 

a, Ut, rather than tie non, is nsed by the comic poets, espe- 
cially with timM, metm, and paved, and by Pacavias and Ter- 
ence with vereor, Cicero also prefers ut after vereor and tim£o, 
and Caesar uses it after timed, as in the last example. Ne non 
is rare in the comic writers, and disappears wholly after Cice- 
ro's time. 

h. Vereor, and less commonly other verbs of fearing, when 
they mean " afraid to do," take an infinitive ; as : — 

Ah! vereor coram in os te laudare amplitts, oh, I am 
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afraid to praise ycm any more thus to your face (Ter., Ad.^ 
269). 

c. The verb of fearing or eaution is sometiiiies omitted in 
lively address or conversation, the subjunctive clause thus stand- 
ing alone ; as : — 

Ne nimium modS . . . tuos iste animus aequos subvortat, 
only [take care] lest that easy-going disposition of yours upset 
us too completely (Ter., Ad., 835). 

NoTB. Clauses of fearing are reaQy deyelopments from the hortatory 
or the optative use of the sabjunctiye, and this origin explains the iq;>parent 
contradictioiiiniheiiseof itf toexiHresB^'thatnot." Thns: — 

metud; ne id fiat I = metud ne id fiiU, 
I am afraid i \ ^ [it not happen '' I am afraid it irill hi^yen. 

metud ; ne id nonfiat ! = metuo ne id nonfiat 
metuo ; ut id fxaX I ** metud ut id fioL 
f 'J j let ) j it not fail to happen I ^* I am afraid it will not 
^^"^'^^^MmayMithappen J happen. 

493. Substantive clauses of purpose often passing into 
result are used : — 

(1.) With ne (ut nie) or without a particle, after words 
meaning to guard against or forbid. Thus : — 

Cavendmn est, ne eoetrd modum prdde&s, yon must 
guard against overstepping the limit (Cic, Off., i., 39, 140) ; 
neque enim est interdiotum aut a rerum naturd aut a 
lege aliqud atque more, ut singulis haminHms n§ dmplitts 
quam singulds artes nosse liceat, for neither by the constitu- 
tion of the universe, nor by any statute or convention, is it for- 
bidden that one man shall know more than one subject (Cic, 
de Or., i., 60, 216). 

a. Cavere means properly "look out for," "provide for." 
Therefore with ne it means " to guard against ; " and with ut 
" to take care that." Cave without a particle is used as a cir- 
cumlocution for forbidding. Thus : — 

Cave festines, do not hasten; eave foods, don't do it. 

(2.) With ne or qudminus (sometimes also qmn^ if the 
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main clause contains or implies a negative), after yerbs 
meaning to oppose, refuse, hinder, etc. Thus: — 

Plura n§ scribam, dotdre impedior, I am prevented by 
g^ef from writing more ; Atticus, ne qiul siM statua pdnere- 
tur, restitit, Atticus opposed having a statue set up to him 
anywhere ; elsdem de causls . . . qudminns dimicdre vellet, 
moveb&tur, by the same reasons he was influenced against 
wii^hing to fight (Caes., B. C, L, 82) ; Epamindndds non recti- 
sftvit qu5niinus legis poenam sublret, Epaminondas did not 
refuse to suffer the penalty of the law (Nep., Epam., viiL, 2) ; 
Regulus aententiam ne diceret recus&vit, Begulus refused to 
give an opinion (Cie., Off.., iii., 27, lOO) ; iion possumus, quin 
alii d nobis diBsentiaiit rectLs&re, we cannot object to others 
disagreeing with us (Cic, Acad.y ii., 3, 7). 

a, Recusdre in affirmative clauses always takes ne after it ; 
in negative clauses it may be followed by quin, quaminus, or 
the infinitive. 

Illud rec€Ls&vit, n!& id d se fieri postularent, quod adver- 
SUM iu8 hospitl essety he would not let them demand that a thing 
should be done by him which was against the law of hospitality 
(Nep., xxiii., 12, 8) ; n5n reous&bo, qudminns omnes mea 
legant, I will not object to everybody reading my words (Cic, 
Fln.f i., 3, 7) ; frdter meus ad omnia perlcula princeps esse 
nOn rec€lsfi.bat, my brother has no reluctance to taking the 
lead in facing all dangers. 

b, Impedlre and deterrere sometimes, and prohihere more 
commonly, take the infinitive. Thus : — 

Caesar xgn^ in castrls fieri prohibuit, Caesar forbade fires 
being made in the camp (Caes., B. C, iii., 30, 5) ; quid est, 
quod me impediat ea, quas miht probdbUia videantur sequi, 
what is there to hinder me from adopting the views which seem 
to me probable? (Cic, Off,^ ii. 2, 8). 

494. Substantive clauses after the analogy of clauses 
OF result are chiefly used : — 

a. With impersonal verbs like fit, accidit, contingit, evenitf 
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est, as a circumlocution to express the occurrence or existence 
of something. Thus: — 

Accidit ut una nocte omnes hermae Athenls deicerentur, 
it came to pass that in one night all the " hermae " * at Athens 
were thrown down ; persaepe evenit, ut utilitds cum honestdte 
certet, it is often the case that what is expedient is at variance 
with what is right (Cic, FarL Or.y 25, 89) ; quando fuit ut 
quod licet n5n liceret^ when was it true that the lawful was 
not lawful ? 

496. After certain kinds of verbs the substantive 
clause has a Jlnal or a consecutive character, according as 
the given case is regarded as something intended or as 
something accomplished or in process of accomplishment. 
Thus: — 

496. With verbs meaning to cause, accomplish, ob- 
tain, etc. ; as : — 

HamUcar eff eoit ut imperator in Hispdniam n^tterStur, 
Hamilcar brought it about that he should be sent into Spain as 
commander (0000,00,00). (Final.) 

Impetrabis d Caesare, ut tibi abesse liceat, you will get 
from Caesar permission to be away (Cic, Att,, ix., 2, A 1). 
(Consecutive.) 

Commedtus ah Remls reliquisque cwitdtihus ut sine perv- 
culo ad eum portdrl possent, effioiebat, [this thing] made it 
possible for supplies to be brought to him from the Remi and 
the other states without danger (Caes., J?. G., ii., 5). (Final.) 

497. So with impersonal verbs like effidtur, sequitur,^ 
restate relinquitur, and expressions like proximum est^ 
mos est, ius est Thus : — 

Restat, ut de imperdtore ad id helium deligendo . . . dlcen- 
duTTh esse videatur, it seems necessary for me in conclusion to 

* That is, images of Hermes with only the upper half of the body de- 
lineated, the l6wer half being* simply squared off into a column of support. 

t Efficitur and sequitur may also take an infinitive ; as: ex quo illud 
efficitur, qui hem cenent, omnes Ubenter 6enare, thence follows that all 
who dine well enjoy dining. 
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8peak about the choice of a commander for this war (Cic, Leg* 
Man., 10, 27). (Consecutive.) 

Proximmn est, ut doceam deorum providentid mundum 
admirmtrarty the next thing is for me to show that the miiverse is 
managed by divine providence (Cic, N. D., ii., 29, 73). (Fikai..) 

Ariovistus respondit ius esse belH, ut qui vleissent els quos 
vlcissent quemadmodum vellent imperarent, Ariovistus an- 
swered that it was the right of war for the eonqaeror to lay soch 
commands upon the vanquished as he wishes (Caes., B. &., L, 
36). (Final.) 

498. So after comparatives with quam^ with or without 
nty the subjunctive has sometimes a JiticU^ s(»uetimes a 
consecutive^ nature. Thus : — 

Isocrcutes mdiore miht ingenio videtur esse quam ut cum 
Lysid comparetur, Isocrates seems to me to have too great 
ability to be compared with Lysias. (Final.) 

Qui perpessus est omnia potius quam co^isdos delendas 
tyrannidis indic&ret, who suffered everything rather than dis- 
close the accomplices of the plot to overthrow the tyranny (Cic, 
Tusc, ii., 22, 52). (Consecutive.) 

499. To the foregoing clauses may be added the clauses 
with qum^ depending on a clause which contains or implies 
negation. Thus : — 

Nemo fuit mllitum quin volneraretur, there was no one 
of the soldiers but was wounded. (Consecutive.) 

Quis est, quIn cemat, quanta vis sU in sensibus, who does 
not see how much power there is in the senses ? (Consecutive.) 

Aegre sunt retentl mllites quIn oppidum irrumperent, 
the soldiers were with difficulty restrained from bursting into the 
town (Caes., B. C, ii., 13). (Consecutive.) 

Cicerd nihil prasterrmsit, quin Pompeium a Caesaris con- 
iunctione ftvooSret, Cicero neglected no means of trying to get 
Pompey away from alliance with Caesar. (Final.) 

Note. It will be seen that in the first two examples quin retains more 
of its original force as a relative, and in the last two has become more 
thoroughly a conjunction. 
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a. Clauses with quin are especially common after ndn possum, 
facere non possum, non dubito, rion dvhium est, etc. Thus : — 

Facere n5n possum quIn cottldie ad te xnittam lUterds, I 
cannot help sending you a letter every day. (Final.) 

Quis dubitet, quin in virtute dlvUiae sint, who can douht 
that there are riches in virtue ? (Consecutive.) 

Non videbdtur esse dubium, quin Caesar verUurus esset, 
there seemed to he no douht that Caesar would come. (Conse- 
cutive.) 

h. In the meaning " I do not hesitate to do," iwn dvMtd 
may abo take an infinitive in classical Latin, though rarely after 
the forms of expression non est dubitandv/m, and rwll dubitdre. 
Thus: — 

Pro patrid quis bonus dubitet mxyrtem, oppetere, what 
good man would hesitate to meet death for his country ? n5lite 
dubitare quln Fompeid unl credatis omnia, do not he reluc- 
tant to trust everything to Pompey alone. 

NoTB. Nepos, Livy, and the later writers also use the infinitiye some- 
times after non dubitd in the meaning '* I do not doubt that/' 

c. Tantum abest takes after it two clauses with ut, one a 
pure result clause, the other a substantive clause. Thus : ^ 

Tantum abest ut scrWi contra nos ndlixnus, ut id etiam 
m^dxims optemus, so far am I from being unwilling to have 
men write against me, that that is what I particularly desire 
(Cic, Tusc, ii., 2, 4). 

d. When clauses introduced by ut, quln, etc., contain the 
apodosis of a past condition contrary to fact, and depend on a 
secondary tense, the circumlocution facturus (etc.) fuertt is 
generally used instead of a pluperfect subjunctive. Thus : — 

Aded inopid est ooaotus Hannibal, ut, nisi mm fugae 
specie abeundum timuisset, GaUiam repetlturus fuerit, 
Haxmibal was driven by want to such a pass that if he had not 
been afraid of seeming to run away if he withdrew, he would 
have gone back to Gaul (lav., xxii., 32, 3). 

e. Sometimes the perfect subjunctive of a word like posse, 
debere, etc., or a gerundive, is used in the same way. Thus : — 
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Hand diibium fuit qiun, nisi ea mora intervenisset, eas- 
tra eo die capi potuerint, there was no doabt that, if this 
delay had not occurred, the camp could have been ts^en on that 
day ; ddeo acfpils vlribus gesta res est, ut, si adfuissent 
Utrusct, accipienda clddes fuerit, the engagement took place 
with forces so nearly equal that if the Etruscans had been there 
a disaster must have befallen us. 

Cf. 617, below. 

KoTS. The above treatment of snbjimctiye sabstantive clauses is in- 
tended to cUasify as conTeniently as may be the kindB of verbs after which 
such clauses are most common. Various other verbs sometimes express 
ideas to which the same sort of notion may be attached, and can then of 
course take such a substantive clause. Thus : — 

Ad Appi Claudi senectutem accSdebat eiiam ut ceiecus esset, to the 
old ag^ of Appius Claudius was added blindness also (Cic, Sen., 6, 16) ; 
quam palmam uiinam di immortdles, SclpiOf tibi reservent, ut am reliqtnas 
persequare, this glory of finishing Tonr grandfather's work I pray that 
the inunortal gods may keep for you, Scipio (Cic, Sen., 6, 19). 

For other kinds of substantive clauses, see 540, and as follows : — 

Clauses with Quod, 540, 4. 

Infinitive Clauses, 515 ff., and 533 E 

Indirect Questions, 518. 

RtiatlT* OlaiiMS (otbar than those of PorpoM or Ronlt). 

500. (1.) Relative clauses take the indicative when 
they state (or deny) a fact in regard to the antecedent. 
Such clauses may also {mply a cause, result, concession, 
etc., or be equivalent to a condition, but theyac^ is always 
the prominent thing. 

(2.) Relative clauses take the subjunctive when they 
indicate a quality or characteristic of the antecedent 
conceived (a) as making the statement of the main clause 
applicable ; (V) as a cause or hindrance of that statement ; 
(c) as a special restriction or a condition of its applica- 
tion ; ((Z) as producing a given result. 

NOTB. This use of the subjunctive is often called the subjunctive op 
CHABACTERiSTic, especially when a result is involved in it (class d). The 
antecedent is frequently a word like is, talis, tanius, nemo. 
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501. The following examples will make these uses and 
distinctions clearer. 



Indicativb. 

Virtus est una altissimls 
defiQca radlcibus, quae num- 
quam vl uUa labefactdrl po- 
test, virtue is the one thing 
which, fixed upon the deepest 
roots, can never be shaken by 
any force* (Cic.,PM.,iv.,5, 13). 

Fortundtus ilUus exitus qui 
ea rion vidit, cum fierent^ 
quae providit futura^ happy 
his end, for he saw not when 
they came the things which he 
foresaw were coming (Cic, 
Brut., 96, 829). 

Curat Chrysogonus, ut ems 
bona veneaivt statim, qui lion 
norat Jiominem aut rem, Chry- 
sogonus took care to have his 
effects at once sold, though he 
did not know either the man 
or the case (Cic, Hose. Am,, 
37, 105). 

Quia file m£amque rem, 
quod in te uno f uit, delates- 
rdvisti, because, so far as was 
in your individual power, you 
have ruined me and my inter- 
ests (Plaut., Capt., 666). 

Catonem vero quu nostro- 



SuBJUNcnvB. 

(a-) 
Innocentia est adfectio talis 
animl, quae noceat nemini, 
harmlessness is that sort of 
mental disposition which harms 
nobody (Cic, Tusc, iii., 8, 16). 

" fortunate adulescens, qui 
tuae virtutis Homerum prae^ 
conem inveneris, O happy 
youth, in that you found in 
Homer the herald of your valor 
(Cic, Arch,, 10, 24). 

FJgSmst, qui sero dc levi- 
ter Graecds lltterds attigis- 
sem, tamen complures Athe- 
nls dies sum comm^ordtu^s, I, 
though I had dabbled in Greek 
literature late and but slightly, 
yet tarried several days at Ath- 
ens (cf.Cic, de Or., i., 18, 82). 
(o.) 

Epicurus se unus, quod 
Boiam, sapientem profiterl est 
austcs, Epicurus alone, so far as 
I know, ventured to proclaim 
himself a wise man (Cic, Fin., 
ii., 3, 7). 

Omnium quidem ordtorum. 



* The difference between the two moods in relative clauses often cannot 
be shown hy an Eng^lish translation without gfreatly changing the form of 
the expression, hut a more or less literal translation will perhaps aid the 
pupil in understanding the use of the moods, hy clearing from his paih any 
difficulties arising from the meanings of the Latin words. 
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rum Mltdrum, qui quidem 
nunc sunt, legit ? bat who of 
of our orators — of the present 
age at least — reads Cato ? 
(Cic., Brut., 17, 65). 

Quis Ignorat, qii! madS 
umquam mediocriter res istds 
scire cQr&vit, quln tria Chrae- 
corum genera sint ? who does 
not know, provided he has ever 
taken moderate pains to nnder- 
stand this subject, that there 
are three races of Greeks? 
(Cic, Flacc., 27, 64). 

Quisquis hue venerit, vor 
jnUdbit, whoever comes here 
will get a beating (Plant., 
Amph., 153). 

Virtutem qxii adeptus erit, 
ubtcumque erit gentium^ a 
nobis dUigetur, the man who 
acquires virtue will be esteemed 
by us wherever he shall be 
(Wc, N. D., i., 44, 121). 

Maximum ornamentum 
amlcltiae tollitj qui ex ea 
tollit verecundiam, he takes 
away the greatest adornment 
of friendship, who takes away 
respect from it (Cic, Am., 22, 
83). 

Quicquam honum est, quod 
ndn eum qui id possidet, meli- 
orem f acit ? is there any good 
thing which does not make 
him who possesses it better? 
Gc, Far., i., 3, 14). 



qu5s quidem egS o5gii5ve- 
rim, acutissimum iudico Q. 
SertoHuTn, of all orators — 
those at least whom I know — 
I judge Quintus Sertorius to 
be the sharpest (Cic, Brut., 
48, 180). 

Servos est nemd, qui modif 
tolerabili condicione sit servi- 
tutis, qui non auddeiam cioir 
um perhorrescat, there is not 
a slave, provided he is in an 
endurable state of slavery, who 
does not shudder at the reck- 
lessness of citizens (Cic, Ca4^, 
iv., 8, 16). 

Quaecumque causa vos 
hue attulisset, laetarer, I 
should be glad, whatever rea- 
son had brought you here (Cic, 
de Or., ii., 4, 16). 

Phitosophia, cui qui i>a- 
reat, omne tempus a£tatis sine 
molestid possit degere, philoso- 
phy, whose obedient disciples 
can pass all the periods of life 
without annoyance (Cic, Sen., 
1,2). 

(d.) 

Quis tam fait illo tempore 
ferreus, qui rion illonim acta- 
te, Twbilitate, miseria coinino- 
veretur ? who was there then 
so hard hearted as not to be 
influenced by the age and rank 
and misfortunes of these peo- 
ple? (Cic, Verr.,Y., 46, 12l). 
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a. The subjunctiye of characteristic is especially common 
after general expressions of existence or non-existence. When 
such expressions are followed by an indicative relative clause 
they usaally contain some word like muUl, qutdam, etc., which 
to a certain extent specializes them. (Cf. 500, note.) 

InDIGATIVB. SUBJUNOnVB. 

Sunt avtem muUij . • • qui Sunt qxii discessum animl 

eripiunt* cUiis quod alus a corpore putent esse mor- 

largiantur, but there are many tern, there are [philosophers] 

who take away from one to who think that death is the 

give to another (Cic, Off., i., departure of the soul from the 

14, 43). body (Cic, Tusc, i., 9, 18). 

b. The distinction between the indicative and the subjunctive 
is perhaps most easy to see in the clauses which are equivalent 
to the protases of conditions, as in the last examples under class 
(c) above ; although here, too, the distinction is a very subtle 
one. Qui adeptus erit is the man who as a fact shall have got, 
qui pdreat, the man who in any given case should obey. With 
the general relatives quisquisy quicumque, etc., the indicative is 
much more common than the subjunctive. 

e. Short relative clauses merely defining an individual, and 
thus practically equivalent to a descriptive adjective, are apt to 
take the indicative where a characteristic subjunctive might be 
expected.f Thus : — 

ffaec est, inquamy societdSy in qu& omnia InsTint, quae pu- 
tant homines expetenda, this is an association, I say, in which 
are contained all the things which men think worth aiming at 
(Cic, Anuy 22, 84). 

* The fact qnaHty still comes out sharply in these cases, and thus dis- 
tinguishes them from the subjunctive clauses. 

t The pupil should perhaps be cautioned that the indicative here has not 
any more than elsewhere the same shade of meaning which a subjunctive 
would have. It is only that the point of view of the writer is slightly 
different according to the mood he chooses in any given case. 
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OUiMW wtth tfce Twnpofil PartfcO— Dam, D&mo, Qiioad. 
502. Dum^ donec^ quoad^ meaning " so long as," * or 
" while," t alniost always take the indicative in classical 
Latin. 

Note. They thus siniply mark the fact that one action is ooextensiTe 
-with, or happens dnring, another. 

Examples are : 

Ut aegroto, dum anima est, spes esse didtur^ sic egSy 
quoad Fompeius in Italia fuit, sperdre non destitl, as a sick 
man, so long as the breath of life remains, is said to have hope, 
so I did not cease to hope as long as Pompey was in Italy (Cic, 
Att,, ix., 10, 3) ; diun egd in Sicilia sum, nulla statua de- 
iecta est, while I was in Sicily not a statue was thrown down 
(Cic, Verr.y ii., 66, 16l) ; ticds epistulds cum lego, minus mihX 
turpis videor, sed tam diu, dum lego, when I read your letters 
I fancy myself less base, but only so long as I am reading (Cic, 
Att., ix., 6, 6) ; dum in Asia helium geritur, ne in Aetolid 
quidem quietae res fUerant, while the war was going on in 
Asia, affairs had been in unrest even in Aetolia (Liv., xxxviii., 
1, l) ; neque enim, dum eram vohlscum, animum meum vide- 
hatis, for while I was with you, you did not see my soul (Cic, 
Sen,, 22, 79) ; dum haee Vets agebantur, interim arx Romxie 
Capitoliumque in ingentl perlculd fait, in the interval while 
these things were going on at Yei, the Citadel and Capitol at 
Rome came into great danger (lav., v., 47, l) ; dum Lattnae 
loquentur Btterae, quercus huic loco non deerit, as long as 
Latin literature shall [live and] speak, this place will not lack an 
oak-tree (Cic, Legq., i., 1, 2) ; hScfecl, dum licuit, intermlsl, 
quoad ndn liouit, this I did as long as it was allowable, and 
refrained from as long as it was not allowable (Cic, Phil., iii., 
13, 33). 

* J. e., definitely marking duration of time. 

t L e.y either indejinitely marking duration or denoting a certain point in 
a given time. 
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D5nec grattis eram tibf, 
Fersdrum vigul rege bedtior. 

More blest than Persia's king I throve, 
What time thou heldst me dear. 

(Hor., Carm., iii., 9, 1 ff.) 

a. Dum has a* preference for the present tense. (Cf. 468.) 

b. Donee is not used in Cicero in these meanings, nor in 
Caesar and Sallust at all. 

c. Sometimes a causal notion is implied in the claase with 
dum. Thus : — 

Ita dum pauca mancipia retiriere volt, fortunds omnes 
perdidit, thus, in consequence of wishing to hold on to a few 
slaves, she lost all her property (Cic, Caec.<, 17, 66) ; in hds 
clddis incidimus, dum metul quam carl esse et dlligi mSIui- 
mus, these are the disasters we have fallen into in consequence 
of having preferred to be feared rather than to be dear and be- 
loved (Cic, Off,, ii., 8, 29). 

d. The subjunctive with dum, donee, quoad, in the meanings 
" while," " so long as," is very rare in classical Latin, Init occurs 
several times in Livy, and becomes more common later. The 
subjunctive here seems to mark the character of the time rather 
than the fact of the occurrence, and thus to differ from the indi- 
cative just as the relative clauses of characteristic do. Thus : — 

Isto bono utdre dimi adsit, cum absit ne requlrds, use that 
blessing while it is there, but when it is gone do not pine for it 
(Cic, Sen., 10, 33) ; nihil deinde mordtus, rex quattuor milia 
armdtorum, dum recens terror esset, Scotussam misit, then 
with no delay the king sent four thousand armed men to Sco- 
tnssa while the panic was fresh (lav., xxxvi., 9, IS) ; nihil sdne 
trepiddbant [elephantt], donee continentl velut ponte age- 
rentur, the elephants displayed no excitement as long as they 
were driven along what seemed to be a continuous bridge (Lav., 
xxi., 28, 10).* 

* These cases are sometimes, but it seems to me less satisfactorily, 
explained otherwise : dum adsit^ as attraction (see 523), dum esset, as 
implied indirect discourse (see 522), donee agereniUTy as a general con- 
dition (see 477, rf, 2). 
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603. With dum^ donec^ qiu>ad^ meaning " until,*' the 
indicative simply chronicles the fact, the sabjnnetiYe im- 
plies a purpose. Thus : — 

Imdioatiyb. 

Miht quidem Usque curae 
eritf quid ar/ds, dunif quid 
hjeris, Boier5, 1 certainly Khali 
be constantly anxious as to how 
you are until I know how you 
have been (Cic, Fam.y xii., 
19, 8). 

Usque eo timuif ddneo ad 
reiciundos indices vinimus, 
I was afraid up to the time 
when we came to rejecting 
jurymen (Cic, Verr., i., 6, 17). 

Tamen nan faclam flnem 
roqandlf quoad lidbis ntln- 
tifttum exit te id fecisse^ yet 
I shall not stop asking until 
word is brought me that you 
have done the thing (Cic, Att,, 
xvi., 16, 16). 



SUBJUVCTIYK. 

Dum reliqvxie naves eo 
convenirent, ad horam no- 
nam in ancoris exspectdvU^ 
he waited at anchor till the 
ninth hour for the rest of the 
ships to assemble there (Caes., 
B. G., iv., 23). 

Rogandi orandlque sunt, vi 
. . . differant in tempus 
aliud^ dum defervesoat Ira, 
they must be asked and hegged 
to postpone [their vengeance] 
till another time, namely, till 
their wrath cools down (Cic, 
Tusc, iv., 36, 78). 

Eocspectdy amabo te, dum 
Atticum conveniam, wait, 
please, till I meet Atticus (Cic, 
Att,, vii., 1, 4). 



a. Donee and quoad are very rare with the subjimctive in this 
sense. 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect indicative do not occur with 
dum, meaning " until," and in the subjunctive only the tenses 
for incomplete action (present and imperfect) are found. 



504. Dum, modo, and dummodo, indicating a pboviso 
("if only," "provided that"), take the subjunctive. 
The negative particle is ne. Thus : — 

Oderint, dum metuant, let them hate if only they fear 
(Suet., Cal., 30) ; dum res maneant, verba fingant arbir 
trdtu suo, provided the things are left, let them fashion words 
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at their own sweet will (Cic, Fin., v., 29, 89) ; jnanerU ingenia 
senibus, modo permaneat stadium et industria, the mental 
faculties of the old do not become impaired provided their 
interest and energy hold out (Cic, Sen., 7, 22) ; celeriter ad 
comitia veniendum censed, dummodo n§ ?iaee ambitiosa 
festlTiatid aliquid iznminuat ems gloriae, I think we ought 
to come quickly to the election, provided that such haste 
prompted by ambition should not detract somewhat from his 
glory (Cic, Fam., x,, 25, 2) ; omnia postposul, dummodo 
prasceptls patris parerem, I put everything off, provided I 
obeyed my father's instructions (Cic. M. apud Cic, Fam., xvi., 
21, 6). 

Note. The proviso with modo and dummodo was originally a hortatory 
subjunctive ; with dum it developed from the temporal use. Cases like 
the first example under 502, d (utdre, dum adsit), are the ccnmecting link 
between the indicative temporal clause and the proviso. In these provi- 
sional clauses the subjunctive retains its indefinite future force, the present 
applying to a present, the imperfect to a past, situation. 

Olaiues wfth Anttqnam and Priimqwi. 

505. With antequam or priusquam, " before,'* the in- 
dicative simply states (or denies) as a fact the priority 
of the thing said in the main clause to that said in the 
temporal clause ; the subjunctive marks a further relation 
between the two clauses. Thus : — 

IiTDiOATivK. Subjunctive. 

Antequam pro L. Mure-' Is videlicet antequam ve- 
im dlcere institud, pro me niat in Pontum, litteras ad 
ipso pauca dtcam, hef ore I be- Cn. Pompeium mlttet, he will, 
gin to speak in defense of Lu- of coui*se, send a letter to 
cius Murena I will say a few Gnaeus Fompeius before he 
words in my own behalf (Cic, gets to Pontus (Cic, Agr,, ii., 
Mur., 1, 2). 20, 63). 

PetWinl ndn antequam Tragoedl cottldie ante- 
vires ad standum in murls quam pr5nuntient vocem 
ferendaque arma deerant, cubantes sensim excitant, the 
expugnatl sunt, the Petilini [Greek] tragedians, in a re- 
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were not beaten until strength 
to stand on the walls and hold 
their arms failed them (Lav., 
xxiii., 30, 4). 

Neque defafigdbor ante* 
quam ancij/UJs vius r*iti(^ 
nesqtie et pro oTJinibus et contrd- 
omnia disputandi i>6rcep6ro, 
nor shall I yield to fatigue be- 
fore I have learned the devious 
ways and principles of argu- 
ment on both sides of all ques- 
tions (Cic, de Or., iii., 36, 145). 

Inde ante profecUis est 
Antonitis quam egd eum ve- 
nisse o5gn5vi, Antonius went 
away from there before I 
learned that he had come (Cic, 
Att,f XV., 1, a, 2). 

Membris utimur prius- 
quam didicimus, cuius ea 
causa utUitatis habedmus, we 
use our limbs before we have 
learned for what useful pur- 
pose we have them (Cic, Fm.^ 
iii., 20, 66). 

Neqtie prius fugere desti- 
terunty quam ad fiumen Rh&- 
num . . . pervenerunt, nor 
did they stop fleeing before 
they reached the river Rhine 
(Caes., B. G,, i., 53). 

Antequam tuds legi litte- 
rds, hominem Ire cupiebam, 
before I read your letter I 
wanted the man to go (Cic, 
AU.y ii., 7, 2). 



dining position, daily practice 
raising their voices g^radually 
louder and louder, before they 
are to declaim their parts (Cic, 
de 6r^ L, 59, 261). 

PriusquazQ inde digre- 
derentur, rogarUi Mettio, ex 
foedere tcto quid imperdret, 
imperat Tullus^ uti iuventutem 
in armls habeat, in answer to 
the question of Mettins before 
they left the place, what his 
orders were in accordance with 
the treaty they had struck, Tul- 
lus ordered him to keep the 
young men under arms (Liv., 
L, 26, 1). 

Inde ante discessit quam 
ilium venisse audlssem, he 
went from there before I had 
heard of his having come (Cic, 
AU., xiv., 20, 2). 

Numidas priusquam ex 
castrls subvenlretur, sicutl 
iUssi erant, in proxiwds colles 
descendunt, the Numidians go 
down, as they had been ordered, 
to the nearest hills before aid 
from the camp could arrive 
(Sail., lug., 54). 

Non prius Viridovicem re- 
liqudsque dunces ex concilio 
dlmlttunt, quam ab his sit 
concessimi, they do not let 
Viridovix and the other leaders 
go from the meeting before 
they have granted (Caes., B. 
6r., iii., 18). 
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Note. The difference between the two moods can be seen most plainly 
in the fourth pair of examples above. Here the indicative simply chroni- 
cles the fact that Antouius had gone before Cicero learned of his coming, 
the subjunctive implies that Cicero's not knowing of his coming prevented 
him from stopping Antonius' departure. In the first subjunctive example 
there is an implication that it is important to have the letter sent before 
the writer himself appears ; in the second example the purpose of the 
practice is hinted at in the subjunctive pronuntientf and so on. 

a. Beginning, perhaps, with Livy, the feeling for this differ- 
ence between an indicative and a subjunctive in temporal clauses 
is more and more confused, and the subjunctive becomes more 
and more common where it is difficult, if not impossible, to see 
why the indicative should not have been used. Thus : — 

Faucis ante diebus quam Syracusae oaperentiar, T. Ota- 
ciliits cum qulnqueremiints octoginta Uticam ah Lilyhaso trans-' 
mtsit, a few days before Syracuse was taken, Titus Otacilius 
crossed over to Utica from libybaeum with eighty men-of-war 
(lav., XXV., 31, 12). 

Cf. also Clauses with Cunij 509. 

COaiuMi wiUi Poftqiiam, Uln, etc 

506. Clauses with postquam (^postedquani)^ " after," 
and uhiy " when," " after," " as soon as," almost always, 
and clauses with ut^ " when," " as soon as," and simul dc^ 
" as soon as," perhaps always, take the indicative, simply 
stating (or denying) that the act of the main clause is sub- 
sequent to that of the temporal clause. These conjunc- 
tions have a preference for the perfect tense, even where 
the pluperfect would be more exact (cf . 469). Thus : — 

Mllites postquam victoriam adepts sunt, nihil reliqul 
victls fecere^ the soldiers, after they [had] won the victory, left 
nothing to the conquered (Sail., (7a^., 11) ; postquam Instructl 
utriusqiie stabant, ... in medium duo§s prdcedunt, af- 
ter they got into position on both sides, . . . the leaders came 
forward into the space between (lAv., i., 23, 6) ; ubi de eius 
adventu IfelvetU certiores fact! sunt, legates ad eum mlttunt, 
when (after) the Helvetians were informed of his arrival, they 
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sent ambassadors to him (Caes., B. (r., L, 7) ; Pompehu nt 
equitdtum suum puUum Tldit, acie excessity after Pompeios 
saw his cavalry routed he withdrew from the battle (Caes., 
B. C.9 iiL, 94) ; simtil Ac primiun el oecdsio visa est, 
aver id peeunid publicd quaestor eonsulem deseruU^ as soon as it 
seemed to him a good opportonity, the quaestor, appropriating the 
fands of the state, abandoned hb consul (Cic, Verr., i, 13, 34). 

607. Other ^temporal expressions than ante^ prius, 
and post are sometimes followed by a clause with quam. 
Thus: — 

Intrft tridumn quam oppugridre coeperat, receptam [ur- 
hern] ex hostibus cotonls restUuit, within three days from be- 
ginning the siege he recovered the town from the enemy and 
restored it to the settlers (Liv., xli., 16, 8) ; lAlj/baeum terti5 
did quam inde profeotus erat . . . rediity he came back 
to Lilybaeam three days after he had gone from there (I^v., 
XXV., 31, 14) ; multa niehercule fecU Antonius pridie quam 
tU iUum relinquerSs, Antonius was very active indeed the day 
before you left him (cf. Veil., Fcuter,^ ii., 83, 3) ; cum eo Catulus 
et LUculluB nosque ipsl postridi§ veniasemus quam apvd Car 
tulum fuissSmus, when Catulus, Lucullus, and myself had 
come there the day. after we had been at Catulus^s house (Cic, 
Acad,, ii., 3, 9). 

608. Livy, Tacitus, and the later writers sometimes 
use the subjunctive (pluperfect as well as imperfect) with 
ubi (and quotiens^^ to denote the general repetition of 
an act in past time, where the classical writers have the 
indicative. Thus: — 

Id ubi dizisset, hastam in fines edrum emUtebat, when 
[every time] he had said this, he would throw a spear into their 
country (Liv., i., 32, 14) ; quotiSns super tdU negotio oonsul- 
tftret, editd domus parte do llbertl unlus conscientid utebdturj 
whenever he conferred about a matter of this kind, he would 
retire to the upper part of the palace and take only one freed- 
man as a witness (Tac, Ann.j vi., 2i). 
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Cf. under Conditional Sentences, 477, d, 2, and under cum, 
610, 1, and examples 8-13 in the indicative column, 9-11 in 
the subjunctive column. 

Note 1. Ut is found with the sobjixnctiTe <mly in the foUowii^ exam- 
ple: — 

lam ut limen ezirem ad genua accidit lacrumdns mtsera^ the minnte 
I crossed the threshold the poor girl fell weeping- at my feet (Ter., Hec., 
iiL, 3, 18). 

Note 2. Postquam also occurs in one or two passages with the subjunc- 
tiye, though in the few places in Cicero where it occurs in the manuscripts 
(in the form posted quam) the best texts now lead posted cum. 



COauMS wiUi Cam (Qnoni). 

509. (1.) Clauses with cym (jquom)^ " when," if pres- 
ent, imperfect, or future, mark a collateral event occurring 
at the same time as the main event ; if perfect, pluperfect, 
or future perfect, they mark a collateral event occurring 
just before the main event. 

(2.) If only this temporal relation exists between the 
two events, the cum clause takes the indicative. 

(3.) If a further relation * exists, but the actual oc- 
currence of the collateral event is more important than that 
relation, the cum clause again takes the indicative. 

(4.) But if the marking of the further relation is the 
more important thing to the writer, the cum clause takes 
the subjunctive. 

a. In the imperfect and pluperfect tenses the subjunctive is 
so much more common f than the indicative, even where a 
difference of meaning is hardly appreciable, that it is a good 
practical rule for the beginner in writing Latin, that these tenses 
should not be used in the indicative. 

* That is, if one event is to be regarded as causing, hindering, or other- 
wise affecting the other. 

t The proportion of subjunctives to indicatives in Cicero's orations is 
about five to one for the imperfect tense, more than twenty to one for the 
pluperfect. 
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NOTB. The tubjunctive with cum is a characteristic snbjnnctiye, as with 
the relative pronouns. (Cf . 500, 2, note.) The primary difference of mean- 
ing between the indicative and the subjunctive is thus roughly indicated 
by the expressions "at the time when " (indicative), ** at a time when" 
(subjunctive). (Cf. the first pair of examples below.) 

610. From the simple temporal meaning, cum (jg[uorn) 
passes into the meanings : — 

(1.) "Whenever" (application general) ] chiefly with the 

" Now that " (applying to the im- i indicative^ until 

mediate present) [ after the classical 

" In that '* (explanatory) J j)eriod. 

(2.) " Although *' (implying a hindrance) \ with the sub- 
" Since " (implying a reason) I junctive^ ex- 

" While on the other hand '* (an alter- | cept in early 
native) J Latin. 

a. In Plautus and Terence and other early Latin writers, the 
suhjunctive with quam is rare, the indicative heing used^ whether 
the mere fact of time is to he expressed or a reason is to be 
implied. 

61L These uses and shades of meaning oan best be 
understood by a careful study of a series of examples like 
the foUowin*? : — 



iHDIGATrVS. 

Xam in ceteris rebiis oum 
venit caiamitaSy turn detri- 
mentum aceipUury for in eve- 
rything else the damage is re- 
ceived only when the disaster 
actually comes (Cic, Leg. 
Man.. 6s 15). 

Cum hitec JRomae ag^ban- 
tur, Cholciiie Antiochus soi- 
iicitabiti clri^^iww animos^ 
when thk was going on at 



SuBJUKcrrvx- 

Kunc in ipso diserimine 
ardinis ittdiei^rumque vestrv- 
rumy omn sint parafi quij 
etCy now at the very crisis of 
the danger to the senate and to 
your right of supplying juries^ 
at a time when there are peo- 
ple ready to, etc. {Ck^ Verr, 
Act^ i., 1, 2). 

Ipse, com piimum pa- 
buti copia esse indp&cet, ad 
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Rome, Antiochus was stirring 
up the feelings of the cities at 
Chalcis (Idv., xxxvi., 5, l). 

Cum ?uiec leges, hobbehi- 
mus consules, when you read 
this we shall have consuls (Cic, 
AU., v., 12, 2). 

Cum pnmum Romam 
veni, nihil prius faciendum 
putdvl, as soon as I got to 
Rome I thought nothing ought 
to he done earlier (Cic, Att., 
iv., 1, 1). 

Nondum centum et decern 
annl sunt omul de pecunils 
repetundls a L. Flsone lata 
Ux est, nuUa anted cumfuis- 
set, it is not yet a hundred and 
ten years since Lucius Piso 
proposed a law about bribery, 
there having been none before 
(Cic, Off., ii., 21, 75). 

Tum cimi in Asia res 
mdgnds permuUl amiserant, 
sclmus Romae solutione im- 
pedttd fidem concidisse, at 
that time, when a large number 
of people had lost large for- 
tunes in Asia, we know that 
payment was obstructed at 
Rome and credit collapsed 
(Cic, Leg. Man,, 7, 19). 

Sin cimi potuer5, non 
venero, tum erit inimicus, 
but if I do not come when I 
can, then he will be my enemy 
(Cic, Att., ix., 2, a, 2). 



exercitum venit, he himself, as 
soon as there began to be 
plenty of fodder, went to the 
army (Caes., B. G., ii., 2). 

Zenonem oum Athenis es- 
sem, audiebam frequenter, 
during my stay at Athens I 
often attended Zeno's lectures 
(Cic, iV^. i>., i., 21, 59). 

Fotero silere, Hortensl, po- 
tero dissimuldre, cimi tan^ 
tum res publica volnvs aoce- 
perit? can I be silent, Hor- 
tensius, can I hide my feel- 
ings at a time when the state 
has received so severe a 
wound ? (Cic, Verr., v., 70, 
179). 

Cum eius promlssls legi- 
ones foriissimae reclamas- 
sent, domum ad se venire ius- 
sit centuridhes, when the le- 
gions most stoutly held out 
against his promises, he ordered 
the centurions to com^ to his 
house (Cic, Fhil., v., 8, 22). 

Cum hostem popuU Ro- 
indnl Antonium iudio§43set, 
comes esse eius dmentiae nd- 
luit, having judged Antony 
the enemy of the Roman peo- 
ple, he did not wish to be the 
companion of his madness 
(Cic, FhU., iii., 3, 6). 

Haec ScTpio cum dlxis- 
set, L. Furium repente veni- 
entem adspeodt, etc., when 
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Serpit deinde res, quae pro- 
clivius ad pemiciem, cum 
semel coepit, Idbitur, then 
the thing winds aloi^, and 
when it has once began glides 
swiftly to destmction (Cic, 
Am., 12, 41). 

Deinde omn simUis sen- 
8US exstitit anwrisy si alir 
qtieTTi, etc.y secondly, when a 
like feeling of affection has 
arisen, if any one, etc. (Cic, 
Am., 8, 27). 

Gum ad villam. veni, Tide 
ipsum nihil agere et plane 
cessdre me delectai, when I 
come to my country seat, this 
very inactivity and absolute 
idleness charm me (cf. Cic, 
de dr., ii., 6, 24). 

Cum pa4^er familiae in- 
lustriare loco riatus deces- 
sit, eiu8 propinqui conve- 
niunt, when the head of a 
house of high birth dies, his 
kinsmen gather together (Caes., 
B. G., vL, 19). 

Gum rosam viderat, turn 
incipere ver arhitrabatury 
whenever he saw a rose he 
thought spring was beginning 
(Cic, Verr., v., 10, 27). 

Flerumqice mtlites statlvls 
castrls habehat, nisi cum odds 
aub pabuli egestds locum mu- 
tdre subegerat, he generally 
had been keeping the soldiers 



Scipio had said this, he looked 
up and suddenly saw Lucius 
Furius coming (Cic, He Fub., 
i., 11, 17). 

Gum avtem contrahat 
amlcitiaTn, vt supra dixi, si 
qua slgnificatio virtutis elu- 
ceat, ad quam se similis ani- 
mus adplicet et adiungai, id 
cum contigit, amor exoridtur 
necesse est, and when, in case 
as I have said, some indication 
of merit flashes out, towards 
which a like nature is drawn 
to unite itself, a friendship is 
formed, — when this happens, 
affection must arise (Cic, Am., 
14, 48). 

Ut A. Varius, qui est ha- 
bitus iudex durior, dlcere con- 
* sessorl solebat, cum datis 
testibus alU tamen citaren- 
tur, as Aulus Varius, who 
was considered an austere 
judge, used to say to his col- 
league on the bench, when, af- 
ter some witnesses had been 
heard, others were still all the 
time being called (Cic, Fin., 
ii., 19, 62). 

Cum in ius duel debito- 
rem vidissent, undiqvs con- 
voldbant, whenever they saw a 
debtor arrested, they gathered 
from all sides (lav., ii., 27, 8). 

Neque hereditdtem etiius- 
quam adiit, nisi cum ami- 
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in the same camp, except when 
miasma or want of fodder had 
compelled him to change his 
position (Sail., Ji^., 44). 

Atqvs ntinam tarn in pe- 
riculo fuisset ! cum eg6 m, 
quibtis meam scUutem co/- 
rissimam esse arbitrabar, ini- 
mtcissimls crudelissimlsque 
tlsus sum, and oh that it 
had been in such danger ! now 
that I have found those most 
hostile and cruel to whom I 
thought my safety was most 
dear (Cic, Att.^ iii., 13, 2). 

Sunt enim quldam, qui 
molestas armcitids fdciurUy 
oum ipsl se eontemnl putetnt, 
for there are people who make 
friendship a bore, when [in 
that] they keep fancying them- 
selves slighted (Cic, Anu, 20, 
72). 

Quae cum praepdnunt 
ut sit aliqy/i r&nim selectioy 
ndturam videntur sequt ; 
cum wutem negant ea quio- 
qrjuim ad bedtam vitam per- 
tinere, rursus ndturam re- 
linquunt, when [in that] they 
put forward this doctrine, that 
there is a choice in things, 
they seem to follow nature, but 
in that [when] they maintain 
that the things have nothing to 
do with happiness they leave 



citid meruisset, nor did he 
accept any man's bequests ex- 
cept when they belonged to him 
through right of friendship 
(Tac, Ann., ii., 48). 

Quod cum mdius esse vi- 
deatur quam Insdnia, tamen 
eiusmodi est ut, etc,, and al- 
though this seems to be 
greater than insanity, yet its 
nature is such that, etc. (Cic, 
Tusc, iii., 6, 11). 

Hlo tu me a^ccusds quod 
ms adJUctemj cum ita siin 
adffictus, tU nemd umqug,7n, 
under these circumstances you 
upbnud me because I bewail 
my lot, when I have been tried 
as no man was ever tried (Cic, 
AU., iii., 12, 1). 

Itojque fdmd et multitudi- 
nis iudioid moventur, cum 
id honestum putent, qv^d 
dpterlsqvs laudetur, therefore 
they are influenced by what 
men say and by the judgment 
of the crowd, when they imag- 
ine that right which is ap- 
proved by the majority (Cic, 
Tusc, ii., 26, 63). 

Qud caecdtl homines, cum 
qtmedam etiam praecldra 
cuperent, ea^qus nSsc^ent 
nee vhi nee qudlia essent, 
funditus alii, etc,, and men, 
blinded by this, while desiring 
some things really admirable, 
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nature again (Cic, Fln.^ iv., 
16, 48). 

Gratvlor tibt, cum tantum 
val§s ajpvd Doldbellam, I 
congratulate you in that you 
have so much influence with 
Dolabella (Cic, AU., xiv., 17, 
a, 8). 

Quom adflnitdte vostrd me 
arbitrdmii^ dlgnum, habed 



but not knowing either where 
or what they were, have some 
of them utterly, etc. (Cic, 
Tusc, iii., 2, 4). 

Qtias omn Ua sint Cati- 
tlna perge qico coepistl, since 
[now that] this is so, Catiline, 
go on as you have begun (Cic, 
Cat, i., 5, 10). 

\_Dionysiu8'\, cum in covh- 



vobls, Fhilto^ mdgnam grw- munibus suggestls consistere 

tiam, in that [since] your fa- nd?i auderet,^ contiondrl ex 

mily think me worthy of their turri altd solebat, Dionysius, 

alliance, Philto, I am very not daring to take his place 

grateful (Plant., Trin., 504). on the general platforms, used 

IH tibf, Demeay bene fo/- to speak from a high tower 

cianty quom te vide5 nos- (Cic, Tusc, v., 20, 59). 
trae familiae tarn ex anirrw Oxxm inimlcitide fuerint 

factum velle, the gods bless numqtcam , , , rel publicae 

you, Demea, now that [since] providebo, since there never 

I see you wish our family so have been enmities ... I will 

thoroughly well (Ter., Ad,, look out for the country (Cic, 

917). Frov. Com,, 20, 47). 

a. When cum has the general meaning " whenever," the 
tense is more commonly one of completed action. (Cf. the ex- 
amples.) 

b. The meaning of cum is often more exactly defined (espe- 
cially with the indicative) by the addition of words like prl- 
mum, interim, intered, ndndum, quidem, tamen, etc (Cf. the 
examples.) 

512. Sometimes, by an inversion which also occurs in 
English, the main statement is put into the cum clause, 
and the (grammatically) principal clause contains the 
accessory statement. The cum clause then stands after 
the main clause, and usually takes the indicative. Thus : — 
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Dlxerat hoc iUe, cmn puer 
nuntiavit venire ad eum 
Laelium dormque iam exlsse, 
he had just finished speaking, 
when a slave brought word that 
Laelius was coming, and had 
abeady left the house (Cic, Me 
FuL, i., 12, 18). 

Dies nondum decern inter- 
cesserant, cmn ille alter fv- 
Uu8 Infans neca;tiir, ten days 
had not yet intervened, when 
that other infant son was slain 
(Cic, Clu,, 9, 28). 

PrLvrio actu placed^ quom 
interea rumor venit datum 
Irl gladiatdres ; populus con- 
volat, in the first act I win 
applause, when suddenly a re- 
port comes that there is to be 
a prize fight, and the people 
flock thither (Ter., ffec., 39). 

a. This inversion gives a more lively effect to what is said. 
Compare in English, "When we reached the middle of the 
valley, the cannon suddenly thundered forth," and "We had 
reached the middle of the valley, when suddenly the cannon 
thundered forth." 

Note. The pupil should he cautioned that this inversion does not al- 
ways take place when the cum clause stands after the main clause. 

513. Cum . . . turn pass from the meaning "when 
. . . then" into the meanings "while . . . yet," "not 
only . . . but also," " both . . . and," and then are often 
used to connect single words or expressions. (Cf. the last 
example below.) * Thus : — 
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Simulat se eorum praesidio 
confldere, cmn interea aliud 
quiddam iam diu machine- 
tur, he pretends that he has 
confidence in their protection, 
while meantime he has been 
long concocting another scheme 
(Cic, Verr,^ Act i., 6, 15). 

EgS in castra a, d. VII K. 
JSept venl, cum interea su- 
perioribus diebus ex senatus- 
consvUd et evocdtorum fir- 
mam mdnum ,et equitdtum 
compaxavissem, I went into 
camp on the twenty-sixth of 
August, when meanwhile dur- 
ing the days before I had got 
together in accordance with 
the Senate's decree a strong 
force of retired veterans and 
cavalry (Cic, Fam,^ xv., 4, 3). 
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IvDicATiYK. SuBjmrcnTB. 

Crafippum omn audid lU" Consilium tuum 
henter^ turn etiam propriam per probavia oom tmn wtml- 
eius Muaaitatem vehementer to nuigis probavi lecCis tuis 
am/jUctoTf I not only hear Cra- UtterUy thoo^ I had alwajs 
tippufl gladly, bat even am par- approved your plan, I ap- 
ticolarly fond of his peculiar proved it much more after 
charm of style. having read your letter. 

8ed oum mtdtls in rebus Cumque plurirnds et vum- 
neglegenticL pldotimur, turn itios commoditdtes amidtia 
maxiniS in amlcis et dUiger^ oontineat, turn iUa fuvurum, 
dis et colendls, bat while in praestat ommbuSj etc^ and 
many things we are panLshed while friendship includes Tray 
for careleHsness, this is particu- many great advantages, it no 
larly the case in choosing and doubt surpasses all other things 
cultivating friends (Cic, AvUy in this, that it, etc (Cic, Atn^y 
22, 85). 7, 23). 

Jlle quidem fructum omnis ante dctae vitas hodierTio die 
maximum cepit, ouxn summo consensu sendtus tmn iudtctd 
tu5 gravisslrno et mdxiTnd, as far as he is concerned, he bas 
to-day reaped the richest fruit of all his past life, both through 
the unanimous approval of the senate and through your most 
weighty and exalted decision (Cic, Mdre.j 1, 8). 

CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOXJRBK 
The CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE include: 

1. Ikdibbct DISCOURSE proper. 

2. Indirect questions. 

3. Clauses op quoted cause. 

4. Other dependent clauses giting another's idea without 
any verb of saying expressed. 

5. Clauses in the subjuncttvb by attraction. 

ladtreot Dlsocfona Broper. 
514. When a person's words or thoughts (whether an- 
other person's or the speaker's own) are quoted, not in 
their exact grammatical form, but in narrative form de- 
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pending upon a word of saying or thinking, the quotation 
is called indirect ( Ordtio obtlqua *). 

515. In indirect discourse : — 

(1.) All subordinate verbs are put in the subjunctive. 

(2.) The main verb is put in the infinitive, except 
that — 

(3.) Imperatives are put in the subjunctive, and hor- 
tatory and dubitative subjunctives retain their mood. 

Thus : — 

Dldt hie sihf non plao§re, qtiod qtmedam non invenian- 
tur, quibus sibt opus sit, he says he does not like it here, be- 
cause certain things of which he has need are not found {iUi 
non placet, quod . . . non inveniuntur, quibus el opus est). 

Dixit se non credere ; an fieri id posse, he said he did not 
believe it ; or could this be done ? (non cred5 / an fi^rl id 
potest?) 

IHcit cUeam iactam esse ; quid f aciat ? statim proficis- 
cantur exercitusque sequatur, he says the die is cast ; what 
can he do ? let them start at once and let the army follow (dlea 
iacta est ; quid f £tciani ? statim profioisciniini exercitusque 
sequatur). 

516. If the verb of saying or thinking upon which an 
indirect discourse depends denotes PAST time (i. e., is im- 
perfect, historical perfect, or pluperfect), the dependent 
clauses, as a rule, are all thrown into the past (i. e., the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive f). Thus : — 

iKDmECT. Direct. 

1. Ad Tvaec Ariovistus respondit : 

lus esse helU, ut, qui vl- " lus est belli, ut, qui vi- 

cissent, its quds vicissent, cerint, its qtios vicerint, 

quern ad modum vellent, qusm ad modum |J^^^}, 

* Direct Discourse is called in Latin Ordtio recta. 

t These tenses, therefore, do not always imply non-fulfillment in condi- 
tional clauses quoted, but often merely indicate that a supposed case is 
thrown into the past. 
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imper&rent : item populum 
Bomanum victts non ad alte- 
rlics praescrlptum, sedad suum 
arbitrium imperare cdnsu- 
esse. Si ipse populd Homd- 
710 rion praescrlberet, quern 
ad modum sud iure uteretur, 
Tion oportere sese a populd 
Homdnd in su6 iure impedlri, 
Haedu5s sibi, quoniam belli 
fortunam tempt&ssexit et 
armls congreasl .dc auperdtl 
essent, stipendi&ri5s esse 
f£tct5s. Mdfjnam Caesarem 
iniuriam f etoere, qui suo ad- 
veiitu vectigdlia sibi deteri- 
ora f etoeret. Haeduls se ob- 
sides redditOrum n5n esse, 
neqiLe Us neque eorum sociis 
iniurid bellum ill&turum, 
si in eo manerent qu^d 
oonvenissent stlpendiumque 
quotannls penderent ; si id 
7wn f eoissent, huge its frd- 
temum nomen popull Romdnl 
fifuturum. Quod sibi Cae- 
sar denuntiaret, se Haedu- 
drum iniurids non neglectu- 
rum, neminem secuin sine 
sua pemicie oontendisse. 
Cum vellet, congrederetur : 
intelleotunim, quid invictl 
Geryridril, exercitdtissiml in 
armls, qui infer annos quM- 
tuordecim tectum non subis- 
sent, virtute possent. 



imper ent : item poptdus B5- 
manus victls non ad alterlus 
praescrlptum^ sed ad suum 
arbitrium imperdre cdnsue- 
vit. Si ego populd JSorndno 
ndn praescribo, quem ad tho- 
dum sud iure utatiir, non 
oportet me d populd Rd- 
mdnd in med iure impedlri. 
Haedul mlhi, qiumiam belli 
fortunam temptarunt et ar- 
mls congressl dc superdtl 
sunt, stlpendiarii sunt f ac- 
tx. Mdgnam tu, Ca.esar, 
iniuriam f£tcis, qui tu5 ad- 
ventu vectigdlia mihi deteri- 
dra facis. Haeduls obsides 
n6n reddam, neqtie ils neque 
eorum sociis iniurid bellum 
illaturus sum, si in ed 
{SSS^t} ?^^^ oonvene- 
runt stlpendiumque quotan- 

^^^ {?SSSSt}'' «^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
cerint, longe ils frdtemum 
ndmen popull Edmdnl aberit. 
Qu^d mihi denuntias, te 
Haedudrum iniurids ndn ne- 
glecturum, nemo mecum 
sine sud pemicie contendit. 
Cum {y^;} oongredere:in- 
telleges, quid invictl Ger- 
mdnl, exercitdtissiml in ar- 
mls, qui inter annds quattuor- 
decim tectum ndn {Sitoffl*} 
virtute possint (Caes., B. G.y 
i., 36). 
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2. Qiiod 81 veteris contume- 2. Quod si veteris contvr- 

liae oblivlscl vellet, num nieliae oblivtscl, velim, num 

etiam recentium iniuriarum^ etiam recentium iniuriarumy 

qitod eo invito iter per pro- quod me invito iter per pro- 

vincium per vim temptas- vinciamper t;im temptastis, 

sent, quod HaedudSj quod qtt/od Haeduos^ quod Awbar- 

AmharroSy quod AUobrogas ros, qu^od AUohrogas vexa- 

vexassent, memoriam depo- stis, menwriam deponere 

nere posse? Quod su& vie- {pJS^K Q"^ vestrft vie- 

torid tarn Insolenter gl5ria- torid tarn Insolenter sldri- 

rentur quodqtie tarn diu se amini quodque tarn diu v5s 

impune tulisse iniurids axi- impune tvlisse iniurids ad- 

mirarentur, eddem perti- miramini, eddem pertmet 

nere. (Caes., B. G., i., 14). 

3. Caesar ad Lingonas Utterds nuntidsque mlsit : 

Ne eos frumento neve alia Ne eds frumento Jieve alid 

re iuvSxent; qui si iuvis- re iuveritis; si iuveritis 

sent se eddem loco qud Hel- vos eddem, loco quo Helvetios 

vetws, habiturum. habeb5 (Caes., B. G., i., 26). 

Note. For the convenience of the papil the following translation of the 
indirect form of the above passages is subjoined : — 

1. To this Ariovistus made answer, that it was the right of 
war for those who had conquered to lay upon those whom they 
had conquered such commands as they pleased ; the Roman 
people likewise were in the hahit of laying commands upon the 
conquered not at another's dictation, but according to their own 
judgment. If he did not dictate to the Roman people how they 
were to use their rights, he ought not to be interfered with by 
the Roman people in the exercise of his rights. The Haeduans 
had been made his tributaries since they had tried the fortune of 
war and had been met and defeated in battle. That Caesar 
was guilty of a great wrong in that by his arrival he was di- 
minishing his revenues from tribute. He was not going to re- 
store the Haeduans' hostages to them, nor did he intend to make 
war upon them or their allies wrongfully [as he would be 
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doing in case he attacked them] if they stood by their agree- 
ment and paid their tribute yearly; if they did not do this, 
they would find the name of brethren given them by the Ro- 
man people yery far from being of advantage to them. As to 
Caesar's threatening him that he would not disregard injuries 
done to the Haeduans [he would say] that no one had fought 
with him without bringing destruction upon himself-; he might 
come to* an engagement wheneyer he pleased, and would find 
out what the unconquerable Germans, who were thoroughly 
trained soldiers and had not lived under a roof for fourteen 
years, could accomplish in bravery. 

2. But if he should be willing to forget the insults of long 
standing, could he also lay aside the remeqabrance of the recent 
wrongs they had done, in that they had tried to force a way 
through our province against his will, and had harassed the 
Haeduans, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges ? Their boasting 
so arrogantly of the victory they had won and their surprise 
at having inflicted injuries so long without rousing vengeance 
pointed in the same direction. 

3. Caesar sent a letter and messengers to the Lingones, saying 
that they were not to aid them with grain or anything else ; if 
they did aid them, he should regard them as on a par with the 
Helvetians. 

a. Sometimes when the verb on which the Indirect Discourse 
jdepends is in a past tense a subordinate subjunctive is retained 
kn the present tense, thus giving a more lively effect Thu& : — 

Ad kaec Q. Marcvus respondit: ah armls discedant, Rd- 
mam supplices proflcisoantur, to this Quintus Marcius 
answered, let them withdraw from arms and go as suppliants to 
Rome ; el legationi Ariovistus respondit : si quid ipsl a Ca&- 
save opus esset sese ad eum venturum fuisse ; si quid ille a 
se velit ilium ad se venire oportere^ to this embassy Ariovistus 
n^ade answer, that if he had needed anything from Caesar he 
would have gone to him ; if Caesar wanted anything of him he 
[also] ought to come to him (Caes., B. G., i., 34). Cf. also 
chapters 14 and 31 of the same book. 
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Note. By thns using the present tense the -writer brings, for the mo- 
ment, the time -when the thing was originally said up to the time when it 
is quoted. Such a construction represents a sort of half-way stage between 
completely direct and completely indirect quotation. For a still more 
marked fusion of the time when a speech was made with the time at 
which it is quoted see ch. 40 of the same book : factum eins hostis peri- 
culum patrum nostrdmin memorid, cum, Cimhris et TeuUmis a C, Mario 
pulnSf non minorem laudem exerdtus quam ipse imperator meritus vidS- 
batur, that trial was made of that enemy within the memory of our 
fathers, when the Cimbri and Teutones were routed by Gaius Marius and 
the army seemed to haye earned as much glory as the general himself. 
The clause cum . . . videbaiur is taken out of the indirect discourse and 
said, as it were, to the reader. 

b. Of the three verbs of saying, died most pommonly in- 
troduces indirect discourse, but may also introduce direct dis- 
course ; did is used almost exclusively for indirect discourse, ex- 
cept in the phrase " tU ait Ennhis^ Cicero^ etc. ;" inquam is 
used only for direct discourse, and always stands after some 
word or phrase of the quotation ; as, " sets me," inqtuim, " idem 
senttre,^' " you know," said I, '^ that I hold the same opinion." 

c. Short direct questions like quid ereditis ? are generally put 
in the subjunctive in indirect discourse rather than in the infini- 
tive ; quid crederent, not quid credere, (Cf. lav., vi., 37, 6.) 

d. Relative clauses in which the relative is equivalent to a 
demonstrative and connective (cf. 461) have the force of inde- 
pendent clauses, and are generally put in the infinitive, in indi- 
rect discom'se. Thus : — 

Unumquemque nostrum \censent'] eitcs mundl esse partem ; 
ex qu5 iUud ndturd oonseqm, ut, etc,, each one of us, they 
think, is a part of that universe : from which it naturally follows 
that, etc. (Cic, Fin,, iii., 1^, 64) ; quibus proelils calamitdtir 
busqus fract5s . . . oo&ct5s esse Sequanls ohsides dare, and 
that, broken by these batties and disasters, they had been 
obliged to give hostages to the Sequanl (Caes., B. G,, i., 31). 

So also sometimes other clauses which are dependent in form 
but ind^endent in force ; as : — 

Siiepe dictum est, ut mjare^ quod sua ndturd tranquiUum sity 
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ventdrum vl ctgitari atqxie turbari, sic popidum Edmanum, 
etc, it has often been said that as the sea, which in its own na- 
ture is peaceful, is roused and put in commotion by the force of 
the winds, so the Roman people, etc. (Cic, Clic, 49, 138). 

6, Comparative clauses after quam more commonly appear in 
the infinitive (when the clause containing the other term of the 
comparison has the infinitive), but sometimes they have the sub- 
junctive with or without ut. Thus : — 

Addit etiam se prnus occlsum irl abed qucun nie violatmn 
Iri, he adds also that he would allow himself to be killed by him 
sooner than have me injured (Cic, Att,, ii., 20, 2) ; se mlliens 
rruyrituTos potitis qucun ut tantum dedecoris admlttl patian- 
tur, that they would die a thousand times rather than suffer 
such disgraceful action to be taken (Liv., iv., 2, 8). 

NOTB. Cicero prefers the infinitiye, Livy the snbjonotive alone or with 
ut; Caesar has the infimdve and the subjunctive without ut, 

f. Subordinate clauses (mostly relative) may be retained in 
the indicative if they contain explanatory statements which are 
true independent of the quotation, or are merely a part of the 
definition of something mentioned. Thus : — 

Per exploratores certior foetus est ex e^ parte vicl, qicam 
Gallls ooncesserat, omnes noctu discessisse, he was informed 
by spies that everybody had left by night the part of the village 
which he had given up to the Gauls (Caes., B. G.y iii., 2) ; quis 
potest esse tarn praeceps qui neget haee omnia quae videmus 
dearum potestdte administrarty who can be so rash as to deny 
that all this world we see about us is regulated by the power of 
gods ? (Cic, Cat., iii., 9, 2l). 

ff. Sometimes in the same quotation a change is made from 
indirect to direct discourse. Thus : — 

Tall modo accusatv^ ad haec respondit : quod castra mo- 
visset, factum inopid pdbuU. . . . ^' Haec ut intellegdtis " iv^ 
quit '' sincere a me pronuntidrlj audlte Homdnos mllites,'* 
accused in this fashion, he made answer to the accusation, that as 
to his having moved his camp, this was due to want of fodder. . . . 
" And that you may know that I am sincere in saying this," 
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said he, "listen to [the testimony of these] Roman soldiers" 
(Caes., B. G., vii., 20). 

517. Conditions contrary to fact undergo a slight 
change of form in indirect discourse, as follows : — 

(1.) In the active voice generally the apodosis, if im- 
perfect subjunctive, becomes future infinitive (i. e., Jao- 
turuniy etc., esse) ; if pluperfect, it becomes JuctUrumy 
etc.^fuisse. Thus : — 

[^Titurius ctamitabat'] neque aliter Camutes interjiciendi 
Tasgetl consilium fuisse capturos, neqice Ehurones^ si ille 
ddesset, tantd cum contemptione nostrl ad castra venturds 
esse, Titurius kept crying out that otherwise the Camutes 
would not have formed the plan of slaying Tasgetius, and that 
the Eburones, if he were there, would not come to camp with 
such marked contempt for us (Caes., B. G., v., 29) ; an censes 
me tantos Mores suscepturum fuisse, si tsdem flnilms gto- 
riam meam quihus vltam essem termindtunis, or do you sup- 
pose I should have taken such toils upon myself if I had ex- 
pected to bound my glory by the same limits as my life ? (Cic, 
Sen., 23, 82). 

(2.) In the passive voice regularly, and in the active 
occasionally, the circumlocution futurum esse (ybre) ut 
is used for present conditions contrary to fact, JutHrum 
fuisse ut for past conditions. The subjunctive used with 
this ut is then in both cases imperfect. Thus : — 

iVm eo ipso tempore quldam nuntil de Caesaris victoria 
per dispositos equites essent adlati, existimabant plerique fu- 
turum fuisse ut [^oppidum'] amitteretur, most people 
thought that unless certain messages about Caesar*s victory had 
been brought at that very time by horsemen stationed at inter- 
vals for the purpose, the town would have been lost (Caes., B* 
a, iii., 101). 

a. Occasionally some form of posse, debere, or the like, or a 
gerundive, takes the place of the future participle in the above 
expressions. Thus : — 
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PlaioTiem exist Irtw, si genus forense dicendi tractare voluis- 
set gravhsivie pottdsee dicere^ I judge that if Plato had 
cho*»en to take op the forensic kind of oratoiy, he could have 
made a most eflfective speaker; appdret non redpiendam 
ftUBfle Tarentumj nisi dmUsum foret, it would seem that Ta- 
rentom would not have had to he retaken if it had not heen 
lost (Cf. also 477 c.) 

NoTB. With regard to the ^;>odo0es of eonditioiis other thaa those 
contrary to fact it should be obeenred that the future indieatiTe and prea- 
ent snbjniictive are represented in the indirect discourse by the future in- 
finitive, the future perfect indicative and the perfect subjunctive hjjbre 
yt with the perfect * subjunctive in the active voice, by the perfect parti- 
ciple with ybre in passives and deponents. Thus : — 

Dicit it roges si f act&mm esse, he says he will (or would) do it if yon 
ask (or should ask) him, — in direct discourse, si roge$ (rogibii) . . . 
faeiat (Jadet). 

Bpero fore at $i negotia mea bene ctMserint wiox ad v6$ redierim, I hope 
that if ray affairs turn out well, I shall soon come back to you, — in direct 
discourse, n eesterint . , . redierim (rediero), 

Uoc pottum dtcere^ me satis adeptum fore, a . . . nu/Ztim in me pericu- 
lum redunddrit, this I can say, that I shall have obtained enough if no 
danger flows back upon me, — in direct discourse, satis adeptus ero (erim) 
,. .si ... redunddrit (Cic, SuU.y 9, 27). 



518. Indirect questions take the subjunctive. 
Thus : — 

Doc^ niS, igituvy unde sint, ubf sint, qxi3l§s sint, tell me, 
then, whence [the gods] come, where they are, what their nature 
is (Cic, N. />., i., 23, 65) ; id utrum Ull sentiant, an vero si- 
mulent, tU intelleges, you will understand whether that is their 
real opinion or whether they are in fact pretending (Cic.) ; 
at qu&lis sit anirmis^ ipse animus nesdety if the mind itself 
shall not know what sort of a thing the mind is (Cic, Tusc, i., 
22, 63). 

a. The expressions nescio quia, nescio qud modo, nescio 
unde, etc., are generally equiyalent to " some one," " somehow," 

* Pluperfect when the verb of saying is past (see 516). 
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etc., and therefore having lost their interrogatiTe force, have no 
influence upon the mood of the verh which follows them. 
Thus : — 

Sed casu nescid quo in ea tempora aetas nostra inci- 
dity but by some chance my life has fallen upon a time, etc. 
(Cic). 

b» So also mlrum qtuim, mlrum quantum, nimium qtcanr 
turn ; as: — 

Sales qui in dicendo nimiiiTn quantmn t;a^n^, wit, which 
has some tremendous power in oratory (Cic, Or., 26, 87). 

c. In early Latin the indicative was used in indirect ques- 
tions, and this use frequently occurs in Plautus and Terence. 
Thus: — 

Scire void, quoi reddidisi^, I want to know to whom you 
gave it (Plaut., Cure, 543) ; vide avdritia quid facit, see 
what greed does (Ter., Fh,, 358). 

d. Indirect questions are sometimes, by a development from 
conditional clauses which also occurs in English, introduced by 
SI = " if," " whether." Thus : — 

Quaeswit iterum ^ cum Bovmnis mllitare liceret, his 
second question was, whether [if] he might serve in the Roman 
army (lav., xl., 49, 6) ; mlrabar hoc si sic abiret et erl sem- 
per tenitas verebar quorsum evdderet, 1 wondered if [whether] 
this would [not] come out so, and was always apprehensive as to 
what master's easy discipline would result in (Ter., An., 175). 

e. Sometimes, especially in the comic poets, a direct question 
is repeated with surprise by the person to whom it is addressed, 
and thus becomes indirect and is put in the subjunctive depend- 
ing on the idea " do you ask." Thus : — 

Quid nunc faciundum censes ? Tr, EgS quid censeam ? 
What do you think ought to be done now ? Tr. What do I 
thmk? (Plant., Jf 05^., 566). 

Note. Indirect qnestions are not to be confounded with dependent reU 
ative clauses, ihong^h sometiines Hie f oim is the same. Thns : — 
Dicam quae sentiam (interrogatiye) = quae sentio f dlcam, What do I 
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tliixik ? I win ten ; dieaM quae Mentiam. (rdatiTe) = dheam ea qmae uMio 
or sefUiam, I will taj the tfaiiigs I think. 

For the nee of the intenogatiTe particles m indirect qnestioDB, tee 579 ff. 



619. In causal clauses with quod or quia* "because,** 
and quoniam^ " since/' the indicative simply asserts (or 
denies) one thing as the cause or reason of another ; the 
subjunctive represents the cause as one assigned bj some 
one other than the speaker or writer, — generally by the 
subject of the main clause. 

Note. It is to he oheenred that the snbjniietiye does not deny (eren hj 
implication) that the reason giyen is the troe one. On the contrary, the 
subjunctive may be used of that which the speaker belieyes to be ihe i 
of an action, but which he does not wish to state positiyely as such. 



Indicattvb. 

Ita fit ut adsint prop- 
terPAx^ quod offif/mm sequon- 
tur, taceant autem^ idcirco 
quia periculum Yltaat, so 
they are here because they are 
thus performing a duty, but 
they are silent for the reason 
that they shun danger (Cic, 
Bosc. Am», 1, l). 

Quod splrfttis, quod vo- 
cem xulttitis, quod formds 
hominum habStIs, indlgnaiV' 
tUTf they are angry because 
you breathe and speak and 
have the shapes of men (Liv., 
iv., 3, 8). 

Quo quidem etiam magis 
8um exercituSf non quia muU 
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Laudat Africanum Par- 
naetius, quod fuerit ahstir 
nensy Panaetias praises Africa- 
nus for his self-control (Cic, 
Off., ii., 22, 76). 

An paenUet vos quod sair 
vom exercitum traduxerim? 
do ye regret my having brought 
the army over in safety ? (Caes., 
B. a, u., 32). 

Bene mdiores accubitidnem 
epuldrem amlcorum^ quia vlr 
toe coniunctiofiem haberet, 
convwium ndmindverunt, our 
ancestors did well in giving to 
the reclining of friends together 
at a banquet the name ^' convi- 
vium," a living together, from 



* Quod IB much commoner than quia or quoniam, especiaUy with the sub- 
junotive, 
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tts debeo, sed quia saepe its involving a community of 

ooncurrunt, etc, therefore I life (Cic, Sen., 13, 45). 

am even more exercised, not Regno non aequo animo 

because I am indebted to many carebds; est atUem impudens 

people, but because there often luetics maerore se conficientis, 

come together, etc. (Cic, quod imperare non liceat li- 

Plane.y 32, 78). herls, you did not bear with 

VoSj Quirites, quoniam calmness the loss of power. 

iam nox est, in vestra tecta But his grief is shameless who 

discedite, do you, fellow citi- consumes himself ^ with sadness 

zens, since the night is now because he may not have sway 

come, depart to your houses over freemen (Cic, Tusc,^ iii., 

(Cic, Cat,, iii., 12, 29). 12, 26). 

lactatum in condicionibus nequiquam de Tarquiniis in 
regnum restituendls, magis quia id negdre ipse nequiverat 
Tarquiniis, quam quod negdtum Iri sibt ab Romdnis igndra- 
ret, mention was made in the terms — though to no purpose — 
of restoring the Tarquins to the throne, more because he had 
himself been unable to refuse that to the Tarquins, than be- 
cause he did not know well enough that the Romans would 
reject the proposition (Liv., ii., 13, 8). 

520. Dlcd^ putOy etc., are sometimes put in the sub- 
junctive in a causal clause, when the reason is really con- 
tained in an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus : — 

Cum enim Hannihalis permlssu exisset de ca^tt^, rediit 
pauto post, quod se ohlltum nescio quid dioeret, for when 
he had gone out from the camp with Hannibal*s permission, he 
returned a little later because, as he said, he had forgotten 
something (Cic, Off., i., 13, 40) ; qui istinc veniunt, superbiam 
tuam accusaTit, quod negent te percontantibus respondere, 
those who come from there criticise your arrogance because, as 
they say, you do not answer people who question you (Cic, 
Fa/m,, vii., 16, 3) ; ex his Bellovaci suum numerum rwn 
compleverunt, quod se suo nomine atque arbitrid cum ltd- 
mdnls beUum gesturos dicerent, of these the Bellovaci did 
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not fill out their contingent, becjtiise, as thej said, ibej were 
goiii^ to fi^ht with the Romans on their own account and under 
tlieir own direction (Caes., B, G., vii., 75). 

621. The subjunctive is used with non quod and nan 
(fud^ meaning " not that " (not because), negative non 
quod nofi^ non quo noUy non quin (not but that).* 
ThuH: — 

Ktnl nOn itlclrcd edrum usum dimtseram, quod its sao- 
oCniifirem sed quod edrum rrie svhpudebaty although I had not 
givun up tlielr intimacy because I was angry with them but 
bociMifie I was rather anhamed of them (Cic, Farvu, ix., 1, 2) ; 
nbrx qu(^ viea quidem iam intersit . . . sed, etc., not that it 
niukoH a difference to me any longer . . . but, etc. (Cic, de Or.^ 
ii., 18, 74) ; etsl eo te adhUc cdnsilio usum inteUego, ut id 
Tfjrreherulere ndn atideam, n5n quIn cd> eio ipse dissentiazn, 
sed qiwd ea te sapierUia esse iudico^ although I see that you 
have thus far adopted a course which I should not vulture to 
criticise, not that I do not myself hold a different view, but be- 
cause I have such confidence in your wisdom (Cic, Fam.y iv., 
7, 1). 

For qufid = " the faot that/' introducing rabstantire clauses, see 
540,4. 

O l s a sss glTlaff ths Ttiomglu ef Anotker. 

622. The subjunctive is used to represent the thing 
said in a subordinate clause as something in the mind of a 
person other than the speaker or writer, — generally the 
subject of the main clause (implied indirect discourse). 
Thus : — 

Foetus omnes libros qu5B frcUer suus reliquisset, mihi 
dondvit, Paetus gave me all the books which his brother had 
left [t. 6., he was influenced to give them by tJie fact that his 

* Non quioj non quia non, are also used, but are very rare in classical 
Latin. Ocoasionaliy all of these conjunctions, except non quo, non quo non, 
are found with an indicative, thus marking the reason distinotly as the 
€UiucU cfae. 
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brother, etc.] (Cic, AtU, ii., 1, 12) ; Darius^ dirm ipse 
set, pontis custodes reUquit prtncipes, qnds secum ex Ionia 
duxeraty Darius left as gaards of the bridge while he should be 
absent, chieftains whom he had brought with him from Ionia ; 
Agesildics multo gloriosius duxit, ^ Institutis patriae paru- 
isset quam si bello superasset Asiam, Agesilaus thought 
it a much more glorious thing if he obeyed the established 
laws of his country than if he conquered Asia in war (cf. Nep., 
Ages., 4). 

Snbjimettve by AttiaetloiL 

523. A clause depending upon a subjunctive (or an 
injBnitive), and denoting something which may be re- 
garded as an integral part of the thought expressed in 
the clause on which it depends, generally takes the sub- 
junctive, though, except for such dependence, it would 
take the indicative. Thus : — 

Mos est AtTienls laudari in contione eos, qui sint in proe- 
lUs interfeci^ it is customary at Athens for a eulogy to be 
delivered in the public assembly over those who have been 
killed in battle (Cic, Or.y 44, 16l) ; in Hortensw memoria 
fuit tanta, tit, q}jae secum commentatus asset, ea shie scriptd 
verbis elsdem redderet, quibus c5gitavisset, Hortensius had 
such a powerful memory, that without having written them 
down he could give expression to the things he had turned over 
in his mind, using the same words in which he had thought 
them (cf. Cic, Brut,, 88, 301) ; fwhat ut Alcihiades omnium 
oculos, quotienscmnque in publicum pr5dlsset, ad se oon- 
verteret, Alcibiades used to attract the gaze of all the people 
every time he went out. 

NoTB. The uses of ihe subjimctiye giyen in ihe last two paragraplis 
(522 and 523) are merely varieties of some of the more general uses 
treated above. In many cases they might be explained as Characteristic 
subjunctives. It is, however, worth while to put them into separate cate- 
gories, because the considerations given show the reason why the subjunc- 
tive is chosen in the given case, while in cases otherwise similar, but in 
which these considerations are not present, the indicative is often found 
where a Characteristic subjunctive might be expected. 
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Tenses op the Subjxtnctive. 
The following points in the use of the tenses in sabjanctive 
clauses should be observed : — 

624. When the thing said has really the nature of an 
occurrence (although it is expressed, as far as the mood 
goes, simply as an idea), the tenses of the subjunctive 
mark practically* the same differences of time as the 
tenses of the indicative. 

a. This is the case with — 

(1.) Clauses of Result. 

(2.) Temporal Clauses (and those developed from them). 

(3.) Clauses of Concession, with qitamvts, licet, etc. 

(4.) The constructions of Indirect Discourse. Thus : — 

Socrates tarn sapiens erat ut hodie quoque hondretur, So- 
crates was so wise that he is honored even to-day ; tarn acriter 
pUf/ndverunt ut paene omnes (xxdderentur, they fought so 
desperately that nearly all were slain ; haec verba ita excel- 
lentia sunt ut ded alicui tribuerentur, these words are so 
admirable tliat they used to be attributed to some god. 

Cum Athenls essem, Zenonem sa^pe audiebam, when I was 
at Athens I often heard Zeno. 

ffdc dtcit quod verum sit, he says this because it is, as he 
thinks, true. ^ 

625. But in the various constructions of indirect dis- 
course, if the word upon which a subjunctive depends re- 
fers to past time, the subjunctive is regularly drawn into 
the same time (i, e., is made imperfect or pluperfect}. 
Thus : — 

Turn ostendit qzcanta esset vts conscientia^, then he showed 

* In these uses the sabjunctive has lost its modality and gained in tense 
quality (as has been said in 483, c, with the note before and After), but, 
scientifically speaking, this exchange was never quite complete enough to 
make the tense quality of this mood absolutely identicsd with that of the 
indicatiye. 
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how great the power of consciousness of guilt is ; his mos erat 
omnes qui ad InstUam i^sorum accessissent statim interfici, 
these people had the custom of immediately killing all who ap- 
proached their island; lauddhat Africdnum Fancietms quod 
dbstinens esset, Panaetius used to praise Africanus for his self- 
control. 

Note. This tendency arises, perhaps, from a desire for symmetry of ex- 
pression. The same thing is occasionally shown in dependent indicative 
clauses (see 470, 3), and is at the bottom of the so-called subjnnctiye by 
attraction. A similar attraction of tense occurs in English also, though 
not with the same regularity as in Latin. See the second example above. 
Also compare with each other the two forms in which each of the follow- 
ing sentences may be expressed : — 

That battle showed what unaided valor can do. 

That battle showed what unaided valor could do. 

If he were here, he would do what the occasion DBUAims. 

If he were here, he would do what the occasion DEMAin>Ei>. 

526. When the thing said is not thought of as an 
occurrence at all, but only as an idea in the mind of the 
speaker or writer, the primary tenses of the subjunctive 
are used in speaking of a present (or future) situation, 
the secondary tenses in speaking of a past situation. The 
perfect and pluperfect differ from the present and imper- 
fect only in their implication of completed action, 

a. This is the case with : — 

(1.) Subjunctives in Independent Sentences.* 

(2.) Conditional clauses * (including Concessions and Com- 
parisons). 

(3.) Clauses of Purpose (whether pure purpose or substan- 
tive clauses). 

Thus, hxtud facile discemas, like the English " you cannot 
easily tell," applies to a present situation; Jiaud facile discer- 
neres, like " you cotdd not easily tell," applies to a past situa- 
tion. So, hunc librum tWt do, ut eum legas, I give you this 

* The use of the imperfect subjunctive to denote a wish or a supposi- 
tion unf ulfiUed in present time is only an apparent exception, and has been 
sufficiently treated in 473, a, and 477, a. 
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book to read, indicates a present pnrpoee; hunc UbmrntUX dedi, 
ut eum leger80, imj^ies a past porpose (t. 6., what was the pm^ 
pose at the time of giving). 

NoTK. In th«te uses, as there is no qnesdon of tiie ocemre m oB of aaj- 
thing, there is no definite lime reUtion to the momeat of speakmi^ or 
writing, as when the indicative vi used, or as there is (by implication) in 
the cases treated nnder 524, and the mood quality o| the snhjnnctiYe is 
mnch more marked than its tense quality. 

IMFEBATIVE MOOD. 

527. The IMPEBATIYE MOOD is uscd to express directly 
commands^ requests^ and advice. Thus : — 

Hue adee, come here (Verg., Ed., 2, 45). 

N5soe te, know thyself (Cic, IHlsCy L, 22, 62). 

Aeqtcam mementd servdre mentem, rememher to keep an 
unruffled mind (Hor., Cwrm,^ ii., 3, l). 

a. The negative is w5 for " not," neve for " nor " or " and 
not" Non and neque are rare, and occur chiefly in poetry. 

h. The future imperative expresses the command, etc, more 
mildly than the present. But for the missing present of scw^ 
meminl, and of hdbed meaning *^ think," the future forms are 
used— ^1^, scUotey mementOy mementote, haheto, habetdte, 

c. The third person of the future occurs only in laws and 
wills. 

d. FaCf fac vt, curd ut^ are used with a suhjunctive to ex- 
press a command rrvore strongly ; velimj nolim, malim (cf . 473, 
c^ and 491), to express one leas strongly, than the imperative. 
The future indicative is also sometimes used, as in English. 

e. QulUy why not, with the present indicative, is sometimes 
equivalent to a command ; as, quln aecipis ? = take it (lit., why 
don't you take it?) (Ter., Heaivt., 832). 

628. Prohibitions are expressed by the present im- 
perative only in poetry, by the future imperative only in 
laws, wills, precepts, etc. Thus : — 

Ne orede cotorl, trust not the color (Verg., Echy 2, 17) ; 
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hominem mortitom in urbe n5 sepelltd nSve tlrit5, give nei- 
ther burial nor cremation to the dead within the city (Laws 
of the XIL Tables). 

529. Otherwise prohibitions take : — 

(1.) In the second person : — 

a. Ne^ with the perfect subjunctive (for a particular case 
only) ; as, hSc ne feceris, Mdrce, do not do this thing, Mar- 
cus. 

b. Ne, with the present subjunctive (for a general case only) ; 
as, hSc ne fctciSa, do this not (i. e,, nobody must do it). 

c. NoU, with the infinitive ; as, noli obliviscl, do not forget. 

d. Cave^ with the subjunctive ; as, cave festines, do not 
hurry. 

e. Fac ne, with the subjunctive (in colloquial speech). Thus : 
fcko n§ quid aliud cQres, nisi tU convalescds, do not attend 
to anything but the recovery of your health (Cic, Fam., xvi., 

11, 1). 

(2.) In the third person : — 

Ne, with the present subjunctive ; as, donts impii ne pld- 
care audeaut deos, let not the wicked presume to try to pro- 
pitiate the gods with gifts. 

Compare also 472, 2, and 472, a, 6. 

INPINITIVB. 

NOTB. The iNFiNinvE has the nature of a noun, in that it may be 
nsed as the subject or object of various verbs, or in apposition with a pro- 
noun ; it has the nature of a verb, in that it admits distinctions of tense, is 
modified by adverhs, not €uijectives, and like the finite verb gorems oblique 



Subject of thb Infinitive. 

530. The subject of an infinitive is put in the accu- 
sative. Thus : — 

Ad rem publicam pertinet me cdnservari, it concerns the 
interests of the state that I should be saved (Cic) ; videbat id 
nan poBaefiet% he saw that it could not be done (Nep.). 
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a. But the infinitiye is Bometimes used in lively narration in- 
stead of the (historical) perfect indicative, and then its subject 
IS in the nominative {historical infinitive). Thus : — 

Interim cottldte Caesar Haeduos frumentum flSgitare, 
meanwhile Caesar daily demanded grain of the Haeduans 
(Caes., B. O., 1, 16); n6s pavidi trepidSre metu^ panic- 
stricken we hurry about in alarm (Verg., Ae., 2, 686). 

Infinitive as Subject. 
531. The infinitive, either toith or without a subject, 
may be the subject of a verb. Thus : — 

Difficile est an^oitiam manere, si a virtute defeceris, it 
is hard for friendship to abide, if you fall from virtue (Cic, 
Am., 11, 87). 

Mdius dedecus est parta fimlttere quam omnind non para- 
visse, it is a greater disgrace to lose what you have acquired 
than not to have made any acquisitions at all (SalL, Iiig^j 31, 
17) ; numquam igitur est utile pecc&re, to do wrong is there- 
fore never expedient (Cic, Off.^ iiL, 15, 64). 

a. The infinitive is used as subject chiefly with est, erat, 
etc., and a predicate noun or adjective, or with certain imper- 
sonal verbs, such as lihet, licet, oportet, videtur, piget, pudet, 
placet, prasstat, refert, interest, convenit, fugit, iuvat, etc.* 

h. The infinitive may of course also be equivalent to a pred- 
icate nominative ; as : — 

Impune qtuielibet facere, id est regem esse, to do with 
impunity whatever one will, that is to be king (Sail.). 

c. When the infinitive used with licet and such words has a 
predicate adjective or noun with it, this is generally put in 
the dative, whether there is a dative of indirect object ex- 

* With verbs like opcrtet, which, strictly speaking, have the subject in- 
volved in the verb idea (t. e., impersonals in the narrowest sense), the infin- 
itive is in origin not a subject infinitive but a complementary infinitive (see 
532). These infinitives, however, became so fnsed with the subject infin- 
itive, and thereby lost their resemblance to other complementary infinitives 
so thoroughly, that it seems most practical to treat them as is here done. 
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pressed with licet or not ; but sometimes it is put in the accu^ 
sative. Thus : — 

Licuit esse 5ti5s5 ThemistocU, it was in Themistocles' 
power to be inactive (Cic, Tusc, i., 16, 33) ; sibt vUam fUiae 
sua cdriorem fuisse, si liberae dc pudloae vivere licUum 
fuisset, pie said] that his daughter's life would have been 
dearer to him than his own, if she could have lived in freedom 
and virtue (Ilv., iii., 50, 6). 

Quod si clvl Bomdno licet esse Qaditanum, and if a Ro- 
man citizen may be [also] a citizen of Gades (Cic, BaZb.j 12 j 29). 

For the subjunctiye with impersonals, see 494, a, and 497. 

COMPLEMENTABT INFINITIVE. 

532. The infinitive without a subject is used with sev- 
eral classes of words which require a further action of the 
same subject to complete the meaning (complementary 
infinitive). Thus : — 

Hoc qtteo dicere, this I can say (Cic, Sen., 10, 32) ; haeo 
Vitare cupimus, this we wish to avoid (Cic) ; poetds omnlno 
rion Conor attingere, I do not attempt to touch the poets at all 
(Cic, de dr., ii., 14, 61 ). 

a. Such are verbs denoting abilitt, obligation, intention, 
or ENDEAVOR ; also verbs meaning begin, continue, cease, 

ABSTAIN, IiEABN (to),* REMEMBER (to),* UNDERSTAND, DETER- 
MINE, DARE, BE AFRAID (to),* HESITATE, BE WONT. 

h. If a complementary infinitive has a predicate noun or ad- 
jective, this agrees in case with the subject of the verb on which 
the infinitive depends. Thus : — 

Aude sapiSns esse^ dare to be a philosopher ; solet tristis 
viderl, he is apt to seem sad ; ii^et eum virum esse audere, 
he bids him dare to be a man. Cf. a]so 329, b. 

For the snbjanotiye -with some of these verbs, see 484 ff. 

For the infinildye tuith a subject after verbs of wishing, etc., see 533, 3. 

* In the meaning^ learny remember^ be afraid^ that (something) is so and 
soj these verbs of course take other constructions. (See 515 ff. ; also 490, 
and 492). 
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iNFDnnvE AS Object. 

533. The infinitive vylth a subject is used as the object 
of certain classes of verbs. Thus : — 

(1.) With verbs of satikg, THiNKixa, knowing, pebceiv- 
IKG {verba sentiendi et decldrandi) ; as : — 

IHcit 8§ eras venturum esse, he says he will come to-mor- 
row ; centurwnes nihil temere agendum esse ezlstimabant, 
the centorioDS thought that nothing ought to be done inconsi- 
derately ; audivi te venissCy I heard you had come ; sentit 
i^Uur animiis se . . • sua tn, lidn cUiend, moveri, the mind 
therefore perceives that its activity is from its own force, not 
from an outside force (Cic, Tusc, {,, 23, 55). 

(2.) With verbs of determinixg, decbeeikg, and the like ; 
as: — 

Metellus statuit aZw rrwre bellum gerendum esse, 
MeteUus determined that the war must be carried on in an- 
other fashion. 

(3.) With verbs of wishing (mostly when a new subject is 
introduced), and with ivhed and veto. Thus : — 

Hoc velim intellegt, I should like to have this underatood 
(Cic.) ; leffdfi quod erant appeUdfi superbius, Corinthum 
patres vestrl . . . exsltootiun esse voluemnt, your fathers 
insisted on the destruction of Corinth because their ambas- 
sadors had been addressed rather arrogantly (Cic, Leg, 3fdn,, 
5, 11) ; me amdrn volo^ I wish to be loved ; iubet nos 
Pythius Apollo ndscere tidsmet ipsos, the Pythian Apollo bids 
us know ourselves ; legat5s Caesar discedere vetuerat, Cae- 
sar had forbidden the ambassadors to depart (Caes., B. G., 2, 
20). 

(4.) With verbs of emotion and feeling ; as : — 

Gktuded te salvom venisse, I am glad that you have ar- 
rived safely ; Antonius se similem esse CatiUnas glSriftri 
solebatj Antonius used to boast that he was like Catiline ; mvUl 
peocasse se non anguntnr, ohiurgari moleste ferunt, many 
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people are not distressed that they have done wrong, but take it 
ill to be found fault with ; miror * te ad Trie nihil scribere, I 
wonder that you do not write to me at all. 

(5.) With verbs of hoping, promising, vowing, threaten- 
ing, SWEARING, the future infinitive is regularly used. Thus : — 

Spero t§ id f actunun esse, I hope you will do so ; promtr 
sit se verUurum esse, he promised to come ; totam se urbem 
deleturum esse minatur, he threatens to destroy the entire 
town ; numqvAim amwum s§ Rdrrianis f utunun esse iurabat, 
he swore he would never be a friend to the Romans. 

Note. This use of the infinitive is the regular construction of indirect 
discourse. (See 515 ff.) 

For the subjunctive with some of these verbs, see 484 ff. 

Infinitive with dicoRj videob, febtub, etc. 

634. Several verbs, which in the active take an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, are used personally in the passive 
rather than iinpersonally,f the subject-accusative of the 
infinitive thus becoming the subject-nominative of the 
finite verb. Thus : — 

Dicor vir prohus esse, I am said to be an upright man ; 
vetamur hdc facere, we are forbidden to do this; videor 
diem ilium videre, I seem to see that day ; Numae regnuin 
pac&tum esse traditur, Numa's reign is said to have been a 
peaceful one. 

a. A predicate word with the infinitive in this use is of 
course nominative, as in the first example. 

h. In poetry, sometimes a predicate word is put in the nomi- 
native (by a Greek idiom) after an active verb of saying ; 
as: — 

Phaseltis ille, quern videtis, hospites, ait fuisse ndvium 
celerrimus, that skiff you see, there yonder, friends, doth 
say, she was of boats the swiftest in her day (Cat., 4, l). 

* Cf . also suhstantive quod clauses, 540, 4. 

t The impersonal construction also occurs, but chiefly with the genm- 
dive or perfect participle. 
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OtHEB UsKS of the I^JKLNillVK. 

635. The infiDiuTe (generally with the interrogative 
ne) i» used in exclamatioks. Thos : — 

Meue incepto deeistere ridanij I, defeated, abandofn mj 
undertakiiig ! (Verg., Jen^ 1, 37); quemquamnB hominem 
in aniftu) incrtituare, that aoj man should take the detenni- 
nation I (Ter., Ad,^ 38;. 

CI die sobjimctxre, with mam rerb omitted, 482, <f, and 492, c 

636. The infinitive retains its original nse of express- 
ing a PURPOSE in a few expressions. Thus : — 

(1.) With haheo^ do^ ministroj in a few pass^es ; as : — 

Tantum lial>e5 poUiceri, I have so much to promise (Cie., 
Fam., i., 5, a, 3). 

(2.) With paratus and sitetiu (Inguetus), used as adjectives. 
Thus: — 

Omnia j>erp6l^ par&tus, ready to endure all; insaetus 
vera audlre, unaccustomed to hear the truth (Liv., xxxL, 18, 

»)• 

a. In poetry a great many adjectives are used with the infini- 
tive, where we might rather expect a gerund or a subjunctive 
clause. Thus : — 

Cedere nescvus, unknowing how to jrield (Hor., Carm., i., 6, 
6); avidi cominlttere pugnamy eager for the fray (Ovid., 
Jfcf., 5, 75) ; certa marl, bent upon death (Verg., Aen., 4, 564) ; 
dif/mcs arriari, worthy to be loved (Verg., Ed,, 5, 89). 

h. A rare case of the use of the infinitive as a noun is : v/t 
inter optirne valere et gravissirrie ctegrotare nihil prorsus 
dleerent interesse, so that they said there was absolutely no dif- 
ference between being perfectly well and most seriously ill (Cic, 
Fin,, u,, 13, 43). Cf. beate vivere vestrum qicdle est f your 
living happily, — what does it amount to ? 

c. The infinitive of purpose depending upon a verb is occa- 
sionally used by the poets ; as : — 

Proteus pecus egit altos visere mantes', Proteus drove his 
herds to visit the high mountains (Hor., Carm,, i., 2, 7). 
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Omission of the Infinitive. 

537. Esse (andymsse),* especially as elements of the 
future active and perfect passive infinitives, are often 
omitted, particularly after verbs of saying or thinking; 
as: — 

Vos cogriovl fortes [esse], I have found you brave ; advle^ 
scentl rnorem gestum [esse] aportuit, the young gentleman 
should have been humored (Ter., Ad.^ 214) ; promlsit se verir 
turum [esse], he promised to come. 

a. In a relative clause, an infinitive is sometimes omitted when 
it can be supplied from the verb of the main clause ; as : — 

Qvds voluit omiies interfecit [sc^ interfioere], he killed all 
whom he chose \_sc. to kill]. 

Tenses of the Infinitive. 

538. In the constructions of indirect discourse (real or 
implied), the tenses of the infinitive represent the action 
as past, present, or future, with reference to the word of 
saying. They correspond to the tenses of the indicative 
as follows : — 

Pres. infin. = pres. indie. 

Perf. " = past " (imperf., perf., or pluper.). 

Fut. " =fut. " 

a. With meminl (and occasionally other words) the present 
infinitive is used to represent an imperfect indicative ; as, h^ 
rrie memini dicere, I remember saying this, — thus denoting 
a recollection of the progress of an action. If the mere fact 
is remembered, the perfect infinitive is used ; as, meministis 
me Ua distribuisse causam, you remember I divided the case 
in this way. 

b. Instead of the future infinitive is T>ften used Jkiturum esse 
ut (or fore ut) with a subjunctive, — always when the given 
verb has no future participle. Thus : — 

Ntimquam ptUdvl fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I never 
* Fore is less commonly omitted. 
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thought I should come to yon as a suppliant (Cic, AU.^ xvLy 
16 c, 10) ; ctlxit futuruin esse at i>5scereiit, he said they 
would demand. 

639. In other constracti<m8 than those of indirect dis- 
course, only the present infiboitive is common. The perfect 
is used to denote completed action.* 

a. With verbs of wiSHiNa, obligation, etc., the perfect pas- 
sive is found sometimes where the present would seem more 
logical; as: — 

Fatres vestri Corinthum exstinotmn esse voluemnty 
your fathers insisted that Corinth should be destroyed (Cic, 
Leff. Man. J 5, It). 

b. In early Latin, and in the poets and later writers, the per- 
fect active is also thus used with various verbs. Thus : — 

Tendentes opdco Felian imposuisse Olymjpo, struggling to 
pile Pelion upon shady Olympus (Hor., Carm., iii., 4, 52) ; boo- 
chaiur vdtes^ magnum si pectere possit excussisse deum, the 
prophetess rushes wildly about to try if she can shake o£E the 
divine influence from her soul (Verg., Aen.<, 6, 78). 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

540. There are four classes of substantive clauses, as 
follows : — 

(1.) Subjunctive daoses introduced by ut<, ne, quln^ 
etc. (developed from purpose or result). (Cf. 484 ff.) 

(2.) Infinitives with subject accusative (indirect dis- 
course). (Cf. 615 ff. and 533 ff.) 

(3.) Indirect questions. (Cf. 518.) 

(4.) Indicative clauses introduced by quod-=- "the 
fact that '' (a variety of causal clauses) ; as : — 

Magnum b^neficium est Ttaturae, quod neoesse est taotly 
it is a gpreat natural blessing that we must die. 

* Especially with expressions like satis habed,pudet, contentus stinif melius 
eritj etc 
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Which of these kinds of sabstantive clauses should be used 
with any given verb can generally be determined by considering 
the nature of the thing said, as follows : — 

541. (1.) If the thing said in the substantive clause 
has the nature of a statement (spoken or thought), an 
infinitive clause is used ; as : — 

Non jnUdbant d§ tali viro suspicidnibus oportere iur 
dioaii, such a man ought not to be judged [they thought] by 
suspicious circumstances. 

(2.) If the thing said involves a reason or explana- 
tory facty the substantive clause takes quod ; as: — 

Mihi quidem videntur Jiomines kdo re inaodine helms 
praestdre quod loqui possunt, to me, at least, men seem to 
have the advantage over the brutes in this respect chiefly, that 
they can speak (Cic). 

(8.) If the thing said is a question, the substantive 
clause, as an indirect question, takes the subjunctive ; 
as : — 

Quae asset brevissima via quaeswit, he asked what was 
the shortest way. 

(4.) If the thing said has not the nature of any of 
these three things, the substantive clause takes the sub- 
junctive with uU ne, etc. ; as : — 

Feci nan invltus ut prddessem muliis roqatu tm, 1 
have been not unwilling to contribute to the advantage of 
many people at your request (Cic, Am,, l,4);ad Appi Claudi 
senectutem aecedebat etiam ut caecus esset, to the old 
age of Appius Claudius even blindness was added (Cic, Sen,, 
6, 16). 

Note. Verbs which in their original use take some particnlar form of 
snbstantiye clause often acquire shades of meaning' which admit other 
forms. The possible uses with any given yerh are best learned from the 
dictionary, and by observing the practice of the Latin writers. 
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PABTIdFLES. 

In the use of the Latm participles the following points should 
be noised : — 

542. Participles are followed by the same cases and 
constructions as their verbs. Thus : — 

Quldam, poeta nomlnfttus, some one, called a poet 

Catulorum oblita leaena^ a lioness forgetful of her whelps 
(Verg., G.y 3, 245). 

Faventes rebus Karthdginiensium, favoring the interests 
of the Carthaginians. 

Casiis abies visQra Tnarlrios, a fir tree [which is] to see the 
chances of the deep (Verg., G.y 2, 68). 

Horum oper& saepe anted usus, having used their services 
often before. 

543. The PRESENT participle denotes something going 
on at the same time as the action of the verb with which 
it is connected. Thus : — 

Tumum fugientem haec terra videbity this land shall see 
Tnmus fleeing (Verg.). 

a. The action denoted by a Latin present participle must 
belong to exactly the same time as the main action. Only cer- 
tain participles denoting motion — veniens, adveniens, etc. — 
are used with that kind of loose reference to present time which 
the English participle often has. Thus we say, " hearing this 
sound, I ran quickly," where the Roman could not use a present 
participle, but would take some other form of expression ; as, 
quo sonitu atidlt5 currebam celeritery or cum hunc sonitum 
audlvissem, etc. 

b. The present participle depending upon a verb of saying or 
perceiving is almost equivalent to an infinitive, but is a more 
lively form of expression. See fugientem in the example 
above. 

Cf . Laelium et Sclpionem facimus admirantis, I represent 
Laelius and Scipio expressing their wonder (Cic, Sen., 1, 8). 
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544. The perfect participle denotes something already 
finished at the time indicated by the verb with which it is 
connected. Thus : — 

Qui, missus ab Argis, . . . Itald consederat urhe, who, sent 
from Argos, . . . had settled in the Italian city (Verg., -4e., 
10, 779). 

a. The perfect participle of many deponent verbs has almost 
the force of a present participle. So, commonly, arbitratus, 
ratus, solitus, usics, Veritas. Also avsics, commordttis, flstcs, 
secutics, and others. 

b. The perfect participle of deponent verbs is sometimes used 
in a passive sense ; as, experta virtus^ valor that has been triejl. 

Note. Except in the case of deponent verbs, an active perfect parti- 
ciple has to be supplied in Latin by chang^ing^ the construction to the 
passive (Ablative Absolute), or by a temporal or causal clause (especiaUy 
a clause introduced by cum, postquam, or dum), 

545. The FUTURE^participle denotes something which 
is to take place after the time indicated by the verb with 
which it is connected. Thus : — 

Magna pars hominum est, quae navigatura de tempestate 
lion cogitat, there is a large part of mankind who when on the 
point of taking a voyage do not think about the state of the 
weather. 

a. The future participle thus agreeing with a noun or pro- 
noun is rare in good prose. In the poets and later writers, 
(including Livy) it frequently denotes likelihood, intention, or 
purpose. Thus : — 

An sese medios morituros in hastes Inferat, or shall he 
plunge into the midst of the foe, to meet his death (Verg., 
Ae,, 9, 398). 

546. The present and perfect participles are often used 
as attributive adjectives (or as nouns), and can even be 
compared, like other adjectives. Thus : — 

Urhs fl5reiitissiina, a most flourishing city. 
Vir spectatus, a man proved worthy. 
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Male parta rrude dUabuntur, ill gotten gains sl^i away in 
the same bad fashion (Cic, Fhil., ii., 27, 65). 

Quo paratior ad usum fore nsem pro nipt iorque esse possiroj 
that I may be better prepared and more ready for forensic prac- 
tice (Cic, Caec.j 13, 4l). 

647. A present or a perfect participle is also often used 
in the sense of a predicate, where in English a elaose (or 
phrase) would be found denoting an accompanying cir- 
cumstance^ a cause or hindrance^ etc. Thus : — 

Sang^uls in totum corpus distrlhuitur per vends in omnes 
partes corporis p6rtinentec^ the blood is distributed to the 
whole body, through veins which ext^id into all parts of the 
body (Cic, N. 2>., ii., 56, 137) ; Caesar expl5ratas regtonibtis 
albente eoeZo omnes copids castrls eduxity Caesar, having re- 
connoitred the country, led all his forces forth from camp as 
day was breaking (Caes., B. C, 1, 68). 

a. This is the regular use of the participle in the ablative 
absolute construction (cf. 422), as in the last example. 

h. Sometimes a participle is made to agree with a noun, when 
the participle itself contains the main idea. In English a noun 
(especially one in ^' ing '') is used instead of the participle, and 
its relation to the other noun is expressed by " of." Thus : — 

Hae litterae recitatae magnum luctum fecerunt, the 
reading of this letter caused great grief (Liv.) ; ah condita 
urbe ad liber&tcun, from the founding of the city to the estab- 
lishment of the republic [literally, to its freeing] (Liv.). 

Cf. also the use of the genmdiye (550, especially d). 

c. Beside its regular use in forming the compound tenses of 
the verb (see 211), the perfect participle is sometimes used with 
hxibed almost in the sense of the English compound tenses. In 
Latin, however, the two parts of the expression retain their own 
force more distinctly than in English, and the use is chiefly con- 
fined to words of knowing and the like. Thus : — 

Ctodl animum perspectmu habeo, I have thoroughly in- 
yestigated Clodius's state of mind [literally, I hold it in an 
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investigated condition]. Cf. (Plant., Cap., 345) transaotuxn 
reddet omne, he will do the thing up brown [literally, he will 
return it finished], and (in Terence and Cicero) mlssum facid, 
I let go, dismiss. 

GEBUND and GERUNDIVE. 

548. (1.) The gerund is a verbal noun used in the 
oblique cases with the same force which the infinitive 
has as subject (or object) of a verb, and governing the 
cases like any other part of the verb. Its meaning is 
active. 

(2.) The gerundive is a verbal adjective denoting 
necessity J propriety^ or duty^ or, in the oblique cases, tak- 
ing the place of the gerund under certain circumstances. 
In the first of these uses it is passive; in the second, 
though seemingly passive, it is really, like the gerund, 
active. 

549. Examples of the use of the gerund are as fol- 
lows : — . 

Mattes parencti sibi,. fear of obeying him ; parcendo victls, 
by sparing the conquered ; efferor studio patres vestros . . . 
viden^ I am carried away with a desire to see your fathers 
(Cic, Sen.y 23, 83). 

550. Instead of the gerurvd with an object, in the 
case of transitive verbs the gerundive construction is com- 
monly used ; i. e., the object is put in the case which the 
gerund would have had, and the gerundive is made to 
agree with it. Thus : — 

Consilium sonbendae epistulae, the purpose of writing a 
letter (Gerund, scrlhendl epistulam) ; ad defendendam R6- 
mam ab oppugnanda Capii& duces RoTridrids abstrahit, he 
draws off the Roman generab from the siege of Capua to 
the defense of Rome (Gerund, ad defendendum Romam ab op^ 
pugfiando Capuam) ; reparandarum olassium causa, for 
the sake of repairing the fleets (Gerund, reparandl classes). 
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a. The gerundive, rather than the gerund, is regularly used 
with the verbs utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, which in early 
times took the accnsatiye where later osage employed the ablar 
tive. Thus : — 

Quod ilia aetas magis ad haeo utenda (rather than ad 
his iitendiiin) iddneast, because that time of life is better 
suited to these employments (Ter., Heaut,, 133) ; iustitiae 
fruendae (rather than iustitia fruendl) causa, for the sake 
of enjoying justice ; hostes in spent potiunddrmn Qastrdrmn 
(rather than potiundi castris) venerant, the enemy had come 
into the hope of getting possession of the camp. 

h. If ambiguity would arise (through confusion of the gender) 
from the use of the gerundive, the gerund is used. So especially 
when the object is a neuter pronoun or adjective. Thus : — 

Aliquid faciendi ratio, a principle of doing something 
(Cic.) ; artem et vera et falsa dliudicandi, the art of distin- 
guishing the true and the false (Cic). 

c. The genitive of the gerund sometimes occurs with a pos- 
sessive pronoun agreeing with it, rarely also with a noun de- 
pending upon it, where it looks at first sight like a gerundive 
irregularly used. Thus : — 

Quoniam tui videndi est copia, since there is an opportunity 
of seeing you [said of a woman] (Plaut.) ; in castra venerunt 
sui purgandi causa, they came to the camp for the sake of 
excusing themselves [lit., of their own excusing] (Liv.) ; rion 
vereor ne quis rne haec vestri adhortandl causa magnifice 
loqul existimet, I am not afraid any one will think I exaggerate 
this to encourage you (Liv., xxi., 41, i) ; exempldrmn eHgencH 
potestds, the power of [the] choosing [of] examples (Cic). 

d. The gerund and gerundive represent something as not yet 
completed or accomplished. If something completed is spoken 
of, the perfect participle must be used. Thus : — 

Susplcio rSgni adpetendl, a suspicion of aiming at royal 
power ; susplcio regrni adpetitl, a suspicion of having aimed 
at royal power ; ante conditam condendamt^e urbem, be- 
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fore the founding of the city was accomplished or panned 
(Idv., i., jpra«/., 6). 

Cases of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

651. The genitive of the gerund or gerundive with 
causa (or gratia) * and the accusative of the gerund or 
gerundive with (zd are often used to denote purpose. 
Thus : — 

Fostremo [CatUtna'] dissimulandl causa vd sui ezptir- 
gandi . • . m senatum venit, finally, for the purpose of hiding 
[the real state of the case] or of clearing himself, Catiline came 
into the senate (SaU., Cat,, 31, 4) ; ad castra facienda, for the 
purpose of making a camp (Cic). 

a. The dative of the gerundive is used to express a purpose, 
after names of offices, and words denoting election or appoint- 
ment. Thus : — 

Decemviri legibus scnbendis, a commission of ten for writ- 
ing out the laws ; triumviros agr5 dand5 oreat, he appoints a 
committee of three for assigning land (lav., 3, 1, 6). 

Note. Otherwise the dative of both gernnd and gerundive is rare. 

5. The accusative of the gerund and gerundive (except in 
the use treated under 552, 2) is found only with the prepositions 
ad and (occasionally) ante, in or ob, or (in verse) inter. See 
above examples. 

c. The ABLATIVE pf the gerund and gerundive is used with 
prepositions, and to denote cause, manner, or instrument. 
Thus : — 

De consulatu petendo, in regard to heing a candidate for 
the consulship ; ourrendo et luctandd exercere, to exercise 
hy running and wrestling. 

Other Uses op the Gerundive. 

552. Besides forming the periphrastic conjugation (see 
229, 2), to denote what must be done, or ought to be 

* These nouns are almost always placed <ifter the genitive because the 
genitive is almost always the more emphatic of the two words (see 585). 
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done, and serving as a substitute for the gerund (see 550 
and 551), the gerundive is chiefly used as follows : — 

(1.) As an attributive adjective, meaning " worthy of," 
and the like. Thus : — 

[Prudentia] quae est rerum expetend&rom fofirienda- 
raxnque scientia, pradence, which is the knowledge of things 
to be desired and things to be shunned (Cic, Off., L, 43, 153) ; 
admiranda frugdlitds, an admirable frugality (Cic, Deiot., 9, 
26). 

(2.) As a predicate adjective denoting purpose, after 
words meaning to give, deliver, agree for, undertake, re- 
ceive, and some others. Thus : — 

TSstSmentum tibf tradet legendmn, he will hand his will 
to you to read (Hor., Sat., iL, 5, 5l) ; attribuit nos truci- 
dandSs Cethegd, he assigned us to Cethegus to be butchered 
(Cic, Cat., iv., 6, IS). 

(3.) The neuter is sometimes used impersonally (espe- 
cially in early Latin and the poets) governing a case. 
Thus: — 

Nunc p&cem 5raJidmn, nunc . . . arma rep5nendmn 
et bellmn exitiale cavendum, now we most beg for peace, 
now lay aside arms and avoid murderous war (Sil.) ; cum su5 
cuique iudido sit fltendum, since each must use his own 
judgment ; quam nohts qu^oqus ingrediruiduin sit, [a road] 
which we too must travel (Cic, Sen., 2, 6). 

SUPINB. 

Note. The supine is found in a comparatively small number of yerfas. 
For a list of them see Draeger's Historische Syntax, vol. ii., p. 859 ff. 

553. The supine is a verbal noun with active meaning, 
used only in the accusative and ablative, as follows : — 

554. The accusative of the supine is used : — 

(1.) To form the future passive infinitive with tri (see 
211, a). Thus : — 
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AU Karthdginem captum iri, he says Carthage is going to 
be (or will be) taken. 

NoTB. Here iri is used impersonally, and the apparent subject of the in- 
finitive is really the object of the supine. 

(2.) With verbs of motion (expressed or implied), to 
denote purpose. Thus : — 

LegaM venerunt questum initiri&s et res repetltuin, 
ambassadors came to complain of wrongs and demand restitu- 
tion (Liv.) ; cicbitum discessimiis, we parted for the night [lit., 
to lie down] (Cic, Ee Fub.^ vi., 10, 10) ; piterum xnisit roga- 
tum, quid veUet, he sent a boy to ask what he wished. 

a. So metaphorically, dare nuptum, collocdre nupturriy give 
in marriage, sessum recipere, offer a seat, perditum Ire, go to 
ruin. 

b. The accusative of the supine is especially rare with an ob- 
ject, as in the first example above. 

555. The ablative of the supine is used in classical 
Latin only as an ablative of specification (see 412), 
chiefly with the adjectives facilis^ difficilis ; iucundus^ 
iniucundus ; honestuSj turpis; credibUis^ incredibilis ; 
rmrdhilis^ utilis, optimus ; and with the nouns ySs, nefas^ 
opus. Thus : — 

Bern . . . factu facil^n, a thing easy to do (Ter., Heaut,, 
704) ; mtrabUe dictu, wonderful to tell (Verg., 6r., 2, 30) ; in- 
credibile memordtu, incredible to relate (Sail., Cat., 6, 2) ; h^e 
fia est dictu, this is a right thing to say (Cic, Tusc, v., 
13, 38) ; diotu opus est, it must be said (Ter., Heaut., 941). 

a. The ablative of the following supines occurs in classical 
Latin : atiditu, cognitu, dictu, factu, inteUectu, inventu, memo- 
ratu, scitu, vlsu. 

b. In livy and later writers dlgrms and indignus occur with 
the ablative of a supine ; as, indlgnum relatu. 

c. The gerundive with ad is more common wiiilifa^cilis, diffi- 
cilis, and iucundv^, and the infinitive is also used ; as, facile 
est invenlre, it is easy to find. Dlgnus takes qwi with the 
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are p>§:5iv:Ie in Ladn : — 

( L ) Sai: jimcdTe wick ^ or /i?. 

< 2. i - ^ a leiadTe^ 

( 3. > Ger'uiii { or g^nmtiire • wiiii. ad, 

(4.) - - -. ^^i^ja ^^ratia)* 

f5,) AamsadTe of the gemndiTe. 

(6-; Future participle. 

(7.) Sapinc 

a. Of these the s^irjunctict with ii^ or qui is tfie fwwmnn 
and regnlar eonstnienoa ( for the distinrtkin betwecB ut and fu% 
see 482. 2, note). The g^rufid and gerundiee cooatmetioiis 
(with aJ or (r^zu^j j are used only in sfaoft expreasioiis, and nt^j 
if the rerb of porpose has anj farther mndifiyr than an object 
and an adrerb of manner. The gerundive witiftoai ad or causa 
is i»ed onir with the rerbs grren «nder 552, 2. TheyWiov 
parfieifde bekmgH mostly to late Latin, and is said not to occur 
in Cicero at all The supine is nsed only as in 554. The 
infinllive is poetical and not common. (Cf. 536.) 

Abycrbs. 

657. Latin adverbs are used, in general, like English 
adverbs, to modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

a. The adverbs in -e and -ter (from adjectives of the second 
and third declensions respectively) are nsoally adverbs of max- 
NEB ; as, cartj dearly ; prdedare, nobly ; auddcter, boldly ; levir 
ter^ lightly. 

5. The adverbn in -um and -izn (originally accusatives), are 
nsnally adverbs of quantity or amount ; as, mvltuvu, mnch ; 
patdum, a little ; partim, partly. They therefore modify verbs 
chiefly. 
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c. The adverbs in -6 (originally ablatives) are usually adverbs 
of DEGREE OP DIFFERENCE ; as, m/ulto, by far, much ; paidoy 
(by) a little. They therefore modify adjectives and adverbs 
chiefly. 

Note 1. The last two classes tend to pass into each other, so that the 
difference is sometimes so subtle as to seem wholly arbitrary. Cf . jprtrntim, 
first (in a series), to begin with, with prtmo, first (in time), in the first 
place. 

Note 2. Apparent exceptions to the above are the adverbs of emphatic 
assertion, sdnij vero, profecto, certo, and others, thongh generally they are 
adverbs of manner which have lost their original meanings. 

d. Of the words for " so," Ua and (more emphatic) sic are 
adverbs of manner, and modify verbs ; tarn is an adverb of de- 
gree, and modifies chiefly adjectives and adverbs. 

e. Ut , . . ita, "as . . . so," are often equivalent to "al- 
though . . . yet " (one member of the comparison being by 
implication a negative). Thus : — 

Ut quies certdminum erat, ita ab appardtu operum . • . 
nihil cessdtum, though there was a cessation of conflict, yet 
there was no interruption in the construction of fortifications 
(Liv., xxi., 8, l). 

/. With a word or phrase explaining something said, ut is 
sometimes ambiguous. It may be " seeing that," giving a rea- 
son, or " considering that," indicating a limitation, and the con- 
text has to decide. Thus : — 

Epicharml, acutl nee Insvlsl Tiominis, ut SicuU, of Epi- 
charmus, a clever and witty man as [you would expect of] a 
Sicilian (Cic, Tusc, i., 8, 15) ; Spurius Maelim . . . ut Hits 
temporHms praedlves, Spurius Maelius, a very rich man for 
those times (lav., iv., 13, l). 

g. Of the words for " not," non indicates simple negation, ne 
negatives commands or purposes, and haud is used with single 
words and phrases, especially adjectives and adverbs. 

h. In Latin an adjective is sometimes used, characterizing 
the « person who does a thing (especially his state of mind), 
where English prefers an adverb of manner or order. Thus : — 

Itaque feci n5n invitus, vt prodessem midtls too rogdtu, I 
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have not unwillingly labored at yonr request for the benefit of 
many (Cic, Am.j L, 4) ; quid prudens et sciens ad interitum 
ruis, why do you rush to destruction knowingly and with your 
eyes open ? hostes rari se ostendere coeperunt^ the enemy be- 
gan to show themselves here and there ; priori KemJo atin 
gurium venisse fertur, an omen is said to have come to Bemus 
iirst. 

i. With words like primus there is a difference of meaning 
according as (1) the adjective agreeing with the subject, or 
(2) the adjective agreeing with the object, ot (3) the adverb is 
used. Thus : — 

lUe primus a^em hie posuit, he was the first to build a 
temple here. 

lUe primam a^edem hlc posuU, he built the first temple here 
[some one else may have built another]. 

Ille primmn asdem hlc posuit, he first built a temple here 
[and then did something else]. 

Prepositions. 

658. The prepositions originally expressed relations 
of place^ and then passed into other relations. 

A synopsis of their use may be given as follows : — 

Prepositions with Accusative. 

659. (1.) Ad, towards, to (opposite of ab). Place: ad 
urbem Ire, to go to, or towards, the city ; ad 'urbem esse, to be 
near the city. Time : ad senectutem, to, or till, old age ; ad 
vesperum, towards evening. Number : ad mUia trio,* towards, 
or about, tliree thousand. Metaphorical relations : ad vltam 
bedtam, towards, or with regard to, a happy life ; ad tantum 
bellum, towards, or for, so great a war ; ad me scrlbere, to write 
to me ; ad oppidum capienduTti, towards, or for the purpose of, 
taking the town ; ad voluntatem meam,^ according to my wish ; 
ad hunc Tifwdum sermd est Institutics, the conversation was 
started in this fashion. 

* In the historians and later writers cui is also used as an adverb with 
numbers. Thus: ad duorum milium numertu, a number of about two 
thousand (Oaes.). 
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(2.) Adversus (less commonly adversum) [p.p. of advertere; 
i. e., ad and verterey to turn], turned towards, towards, against, 
facing. Place : adversus aegrum, opposite the sick man ; 
adversum specvlum, before the mirror. Metaphobicallt : 
qvdnam modo me gererem adversus Cuesarem, how should I 
have conducted myself towards Caesar? adversum teg&m^ 
against the law ; impetics adversus montem^ an attack against, 
or upon, the mountain. 

(3.) Ant6j before (opposite of post). Place (used only with 
objects at rest) : ante aedls^ before the house ; ante se, before 
himself ; ante octUoSj before one's eyes, or face. Time : ante 
hiememj* before winter ; ante lucem, before daylight. Meta- 
phobicallt : ante aZids jnUcherrima omnls, fair before, or 
beyond, all others ; ante omnia^ before, or above, all things. 

(4.) Apvd, near (primarily of persons and used only where 
no motion is implied). Apiid Cassarem, before Caesar, or at 
Caesar's house ; hdc est apud Graecos jprope gtorwsms guam 
Romae triumplidsse, this is almost more glorious among the 
Greeks than a triumph is at Rome ; heUatum apud Actium, a 
battle was fought at Actium ; magna apud plehem gratia^ of 
great influence with the commons. 

(5.) Circum (later also circa), around, about. Place: terra 
ciroum axem se convertit, the earth revolves around its axis 
(Cic, Acad., ii, 39, 123) ; capiUics circimi captit reiecttts, hair 
thrown back about the head ; circum haec loca, about these 
places ; circa forum, about the forum (Quint.) ; paucas quae 
circum iUam essent, the few [attendants] about her (Ter.). 

(6.) Cirdter,^ about (very rare of place and mostly used of 
time). Circiter meridiem, about noon. 

(7.) Citra (more rarely ds), on this side of (opposite of 
ultra). Place : citra Rkenum, on this side of the Rhine ; cis 
Taurum, this side the Taurus mountain. Time (post-classical, 
cis also in Plautus) : cis paucos dies, within a few days. INIeta- 
PHORiCALLT (post classical) : citra virtutem, without virtue. 

* " Two days before '* and similar expressions may be rendered into 
Latin in either of the following ways: ante (prep.) duos dies; duobus ante 
(adv.) diebus. 

t More common as an adverb. 
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(8.) Contra, opposite, against. Place : contrft Italiam, 
opposite Italy ; contra MassUiam, off Marseilles : contra 
medium porticum^ facing the middle of the portico ; contra 
hostem fossam facers, to make a ditch facing the enemy; 
ducere contra hostes, to lead against the enemy. Metaphob- 
ICALLY : contra sententianty contrary to one's opinion ; coniw- 
rdtionem facere contra Caesarem, to make a conspiracy against 
Caesar. 

(9.) Erga, towards (chiefly of feelings towards persons, and 
generally friendly). Erga iUum bentgnus, kindly disposed 
towards him ; dlvina honitds erga homines, the divine goodness 
towards mankind ; odium erg& regem, hatred towards the 
king ; erga meam salUtem, in regard to my safety (Cic.) 

(10.) Extra, outside of, beyond (opposite of intra). Place : 
extr& Feloponnesum, outside of the Peloponnesus ; extra 
provindam^ beyond the province. Metaphorically: extra 
num^rum, beyond the number ; extra modum,, beyond bounds ; 
extra unum te^ except you alone. 

(11.) Infra, on the under side, below (opposite of supra). 
Infra oppidum, below the town; infta mfiimJos homines, be- 
neath the lowest of mankind (Ter.). 

(12.) Inter, between, among. Inter Padum et Alpes, be- 
tween the Po and the Alps ; inter prirnos, among the first ; 
inter has turbos, in the midst of these disturbances ; inter 
noctem, during the night. 

(13.) Intra, inside of, within (opposite of eoctrd). Intra 
parietes meos, within my walls ; intra annos qulnque, within 
five years ; intra centu/m, less than a hundred. 

(14.) luxtd, close to, near. Iuxt& eum castra posuit, he 
pitched his camp close to him ; iuxtS. ddos, next to the gods ; 
iuxta seditionem, next thing to an insurrection. 

(15.) Ob (before, as an obstruction, but mostly used in the 
metaphorical sense " on account of "). Mors ob oculos versdta 
est, death danced before his eyes ; ob stultitiam, on account of, 
or through, folly ; ob earn rem, on that account. 

(16.) Penes, in the possession, power, or hands of. Penes 
eos victoria est, the victory is with them ; penes regem, in the 
king's power. 
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(17.) Per^ through. Place : per forum Ire, to go through 
the forum ; per marey over the sea. Time : per hiemem, 
through the winter ; per indutids, during the truce. Met- 
aphorically : per vos, through your means ; per me licet, 
you may, for all I care ; per ludum, in sport. In assevera- 
tions : per deios, by the gods ; per tv/imfidem, by your honor. 

(18.) Pone, behind (rare in chtssical Latin). Pone me, be- 
hind me ; pone castra, behind the camp. 

(19.) Post, behind, after (opposite of ante). Place : post 
me, behind me ; post montem, behind the mountain. Time : 
post paucos dies,* after a few days ; post urbem conditam, 
after the founding of the city. 

(20.) Praeter, along by, beyond (most common in the 
metaphorical meanings " beyond," " except," " contrary to "). 
Praeter castra ducere, to march by, or beyond, the camp ; 
prcieter aetatem stuUics, foolish beyond his years; praeter 
spem, contrary to expectation ; praeter imperdtds pecuniasy 
besides the money ordered ; nuUl vestltus praeter pelles, no 
clothing except skins. 

(21.) Prope, near. Prope oppidum, near the town ; prope 
ma, near me. 

(22.) Propter, near (but chiefly in the metaphorical sense 
"on account of"). Propter hanc staiuam, near this statue; 
propter frlgora, on account of the cold ; propter me, on my 
account. 

(23.) Secundum, following, after (participial form from «0- 
quor). Place : Ite secundum rne, come after, or behind, me ; 
secundum mare superum, along the upper [Adriatic] sea. 
Time : secundum ludos, after the sports ; secundum hune 
diem, after this day. Metaphorically : secundum deos, 
next to the gods ; secundum ndturam, according to nature. 

(24.) Supra, on the upper side of, above (opposite of Infra), 
Place : supra terram, above the earth. Number : supr& 
septem mllia, more than seven thousand. Metaphorically : 
supra leges, above the laws ; supra humdnam fidem, beyond 
what one could believe of man. 

* Or paudspost diebus. (Of. foot-note on p. 353.) 
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(25.) TrdnSj across, beyond. Tr&ns fnare trSy to go across 
the sea ; trftns Rhenum esse, to be across the ^line. 

(26.) Ultra, on the farther side of, beyond (opposite of eitra). 
Cltrft Fadum, on the other side of the Po; ultra puerUes 
annds, beyond the years of boyhood; ultra modum, beyond 
the limit. 

Prepositions with AccosatiTe or Ablative. 

560 (1.) In, into (with accusative), in (with ablative) (oppo- 
site of ex), 

a. With accusative (motion implied). Place : in urhem, 
into the city ; in Hispaniam^ into Spain ; in caelum, to- 
wards heaven. Time: in mvltam noctem, till late at night. 
Metaphorically : in perpetuum, for ever ; in aliqtiem car- 
men scrtbere, to write a poem on somebody ; in llberds indul- 
gent ia, indulgence towards one's children ; pietds in deos, piety 
towards the gods ; impetus in castra, an attack upon the camp ; 
in helium ardentes, eager for war. 

b. With ablative (motion not implied). Place: in urhe, 
in the city ; in terra, on the earth ; in contione, in the assem- 
bly ; in his, among Ihese. Time : in adulescentid, in youth ; 
in eo anno, in that year. Metaphorically : in me, in my 
case ; in metu, in fear ; in Tide genere, in this class. 

(2.) Suh, under (opposite of super). 

a. With accusative (motion implied). Place: sub iugum 
mlttere, to send under the yoke ; sub montem accedere, to go 
to the foot of the mountain. Time : sub vesperum, just to- 
wards evening ; sub lucem, just before dawn ; sub haec dicta, 
just after this was said. Metaphorically: sub potestdtem 
eius cadere, to fall under his power. 

b. With ablative (motion not implied). Place : sub terra, 
under the earth ; sub vestlmentis, under one's clothing ; sub 
mx)nte, at the foot of the mountain. Time : sub ipsa profec- 
tidne, just at the start ; sub luce, by daylight. Metaphor- 
ically : sub armls, under arms ; sub regrio iUlvs, under his 
sway ; sub his condicidnihus, on these terms. 

(3.) SubteTj beneath (rare and mostly poetical). Subter 
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fastlgia tecti, below the point of the roof ; subter marCy un- 
der the sea ; subter Utore, by [beneath] the shore. 

(4.) Super, above (opposite of sub). 

a. With accusative. Super caput hostium pervemre, to 
come out above the heads of the enemy ; aquUa super carpen- 
turn volitdns, an eagle flying over the carriage ; super Bospo- 
rum, beyond the Bosporus ; super eputds, during the feast 
(post-classical). 

h. With ablative (chiefly in the metaphorical meaning 
" about," " concerning "). Super hoc re, on this matter ; su- 
per ancUld, in regard to the handmaid ; super Friamo rogi- 
fdns, asking about Priam. [Very rare in Cicero, and not found 
in Caesar in this use.] 

Prepositions with Ablatire. 

561. (1.) Ah (abs, a), away from, from (opposite of dd). 
Place : ab urhe ducere, to march from the city ; & te dbire, 
to go away from you. Time : ab urbe conditd, &om or after, 
the founding of the city ; ab kora tertid, from the third hour. 
Metaphorically : ab defensione desistere, to cease from the 
defense ; prope ab origine, near [i. e., not far from] the ori- 
gin ; ab illo differre, to be different from that ; quartus ab 
ArcesUa, fourth from {_i. e., after] Arcesilas ; a. patre deductus 
ad Scaevolam, taken by my father to Scaevola ; abs te lauddri, 
to be praised by you. 

(2.) Absque, away from, without, except (ante-classical and 
post-classical). Absque paucls syUahls, except a few sylla- 
bles (GeU.). 

Absque is very rare except in Plautns and Terence, where it is used only 
in connection with the imperfect subjunctive of sum as an equivalent for a 
conditional clause. Thus : — 

Quam fortundtus ceteris sum rebus absque dna hao foret, how lucky 
I am in everything else, were it not for this one thing [if it were apart 
from this one thing] (Ter., Hec,, 601). 

(3.) Coram (first used as preposition by Cicero), before the 
face of, in presence of. Coram genero meo, in my son-in-law's 
presence ; oovam. popiUd, before the people (Hor.). 
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(4.) Curn^ with, in company with (opposite of tine). Cum 
crniinfjibus et Vibefis, with their wives and children; jnecom, 
with me ; pariter ouxn ortu soils, at sunrise. 

(5.) Dlt from (between ah and ex), down from. Place : de 
flnibus suis exlre, to go oot from one's boondaries ; da diffiid 
dnulum detrakere, to take a ring from the finger; da eaeloj 
from heaven. Tike : d5 nocte, by night ; d§ tertid vifftUd, 
in the third watch. Metaphobicallt : poeta da poptUd, a 
poet from the people ; dd suo adventu, abont his arrival ; da 
argent Of in regard to the money ; quid dB fratre^ how about 
brother ? 

(0.) Kx («), out of, from (opposite of in). Place: ex op- 
pidfi Ire, to go out of the town ; 8 portUy from the harbor. 
TiMK : ex cojuuldtit, from, or after, his consulship ; ex eo tenv- 
pore, from that time. Metaphorically : ex te quaerere, to 
ask of you ; ex hdc qiiaestu, from this profession ; statva ex aere 
facta, a statue made of bronze ; ex meia sententid, in accord- 
ance with my opinion [wishes] ; 8 re publicd, in the interest of 
the state ; 8 regtone, in a straight line. 

(7.) Fras, before, in front of. Place : praa se mrttere, 
to send in front of one's self. Metaphorically (more fre- 
quent) : praa metu, for fear ; prae mdgnitudine, in compari- 
son with their size ; prae iactUdrum midtUudine, on account of 
the number of darts. 

(8.) Prd, before, in front of. Place : pr5 a£de Castoris, 
in front of the temple of Castor ; pr5 castris, before the camp ; 
pr5 corUidne, before the assembly. Metaphorically: pr5 
patrid, in behalf of the country ; pr5 te, for, or instead of, you ; 
pr5 beTieficns tuls^ in return for your kindnesses ; pro digni- 
title sua, in accordance with his own dignity. 

(9.) Sine, without (opposite of cum). Sine te, without you ; 
sine dubio, without doubt ; sine poena, without punishment 

(10.) Tenus, so far as (stands after its case). Aethiopid 
tenns, as far as Aethiopia; eapvld tenus, as far as the hilt. 
(For tenvs with genitive, see 431, /.) 

For cases with other parts of speech used like prepositions, see 390, 4, 
391, 1 and 3, and 431, g, ' 
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Note. Obserye the diif erent meanings of the following constractions : — 



Rotnam 


to Rome. 


ad Bomam 


to (the neighborhood of) Rome. 


in Romam 


into Rome. 


Roma 


from Rome. 


ah Roma 


from (the neighborhood of) Rome. 


ex Roma 


from (within) Rome. 


Romae 


at Rome. 


ad Romam 


near Rome. 



Also: — 



Conjunctions and Other Connective Particles. 

The following points in the use of connectives deserve 
attention. 

Wovds lor AHD (Chqpliitlves). 

562. The three words for " and," et^ que^ atque (ac)^ 
are used as follows : — 

(1.) Et is the general connective, meaning simply 
" and ; " as : — 

Cicero et Caesar ; qudlis et quanta sit, of what sort and 
extent it is ; virtus ipsa contemnitur et ostentdtid esse dlcitur, 
virtue itself is scorned and said to be [mere] display ; midti 
et * praecldrl virl, many famous men. 

(2.) Que implies a very close connection, and is at- 
tached to the second of the connected words, or, when it 
connects phrases or clauses, to the first word of the second 
phrase or clause. Thus : — 

Ferro Igri^que, with fire and sword ; domt militia.eque, at 
home and in the field ; senatiis populusque Bomdnus ; sic 
ndtura solitdrium nihil amat semperque ad aliqu^ tanv- 
qv/im adminicvlum . . . adnititur, so nature loves nothing 
solitary, but is always struggling for some support, as it were 
(Cic, Am,, 23, 88). 

a. With the prepositions a, ab, ad, apud, ob, sub, que is 

* A connective is thus regularly need between two adjectiyes agreeing 
with the same noon in Latin, where in English no connective is preferred. 
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aUa/^fiM to the ohy^d rather than to the prepontkm; as, a 
iD^tie, ami hy me ; fJj eamqne rem, and on that aecoast. 

(S,) Atr/ue (ac^ never tued before vowels or h} is 
ft<>inetime» uj»eJ as a simple connective of two wordsb 
Thm: — 

BfilUj &c jfore^ in war and peaee ; in omnx eaeto atqiie terroy 
in all h<«ven and on earth ; honesta atqtie inhonesfcu thii^ 
rij^ht and wrong ; minuU ftc moUit, lessens and softois. 

But atque {ar) is more commonly nsed to give greater 
tirominen<;e to the la^t one of the connected ideas (= ^^ and 
in fact/* " and particularly"). Thus : — 

/ir,M tanta atque Uim airox^ a thing so grest and in fact so 
moniftrouM ; vitium levium hominum aUine falldciumj the vice 
of frivolous and in fact treacherous men ; ad opes tuendas ac 
terienflas, for the guarding and even maintaining his power. 

a, At'ive (ac) is less common than et or qv^, to connect 
clauses. 

b. At que (Tic) is used after words implying a comparison, in 
the sense of ** than " or " as/' Thus : — 

ViriTiH eaiJem in homine atque deo esty virtue is the same 
in man an in God ; vides omnia fere contra, fie dicta sunt, 
eoenissey you see almost everything has come out different 
from what was said ; aliter de alxis ftc de nobis iudicdmvs, we 
judge of others otherwise than of ourselves. Cf. the similar 
use of ** nor " in vulgar English ; as, " he 's taUer nor I be." 

For et and que after neque (nee), see 563, d, 
*' atqui, see 569, 1. 

563. (1.) For "both . . . and," et . . . et is the 
regular classical expression. 

a. Que . . . que is chiefly confined to the poets and later 
writers, though also used sometimes in prose when the first 
word is a pronoun ; as, seque remque publicam curare, to 
care for himself and the state. Et . . . que, and que . . • 
et, are rarely found. 
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b. Qua . . . qua, and simul . . . simul are abo found. So, 
too, TnodS . • . modd, turn . . . turn, "now this . . . now 
that," tend to pass into the weaker meaning " hoth . . . and." 

(2.) Cum , .* . tum^ " both . . . and," " not only . . . 
but also," and non modo Qsolum^ or sometimes tantum) 
. . . sed (verurn) etiam * throw more stress upon the 
second of the ideas connected. Thus : — 

Qua quid potest esse cum fructu la£tms turn adspectu 
pvlchrius ? cuius quidem n5n utUitds nie solum, tit ante 
dta^ sed etiam cuUura et natura ipsa delectat, than which 
[the vine] what can be, not only more luxuriant in fruit, but 
even more beautiful to look at ? I take delight not only in its 
usefulness, but also in the very cultivation of it and study of its 
nature (Cic, Sen., 15, 63). 

a. So also when the first expression or both expressions are 
negative : non modS non, etc, . . . sed etiam, or sed ne , , . 
quidem. Thus : — 

Omnia despicere non mod5 n5n laudl verum etiam 
vitid dandum puto, I think that to look down upon everything 
(^. e,, from a philosophic height) must be regarded not only as 
no glory, but even as a defect ; egd n5n mode tibi n5n IrdS" 
cor sed ne reprehendo quidem factum tuum, 1 not only am 
not angry with you, but do not even find fault with what you 
have done. 

b. When the second member contains ne . . . quidem, if the 
predicate of both members is the same, the second non is regu- 
larly omitted in the first member. Thus : — 

Qime non modo amicd sed ne libero quidem dlgna est, 
which [servile flattery] is not only not worthy of a friend, but 
not even of a freeman (Cic, Am., 24, 89). 

564. When more than two things are connected, either 
the conjunction is omitted altogether (asyndetori)^ or it is 
used between each two words. Thus : — 

Cicero, Cassar, Sallustius, or Cicero et Caesar et SoMtcs* 
tius. 

* Sometiines also ned alone. 
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a. 5>oiDetiiDet que is attached to the kut wotd of a series 
oiberwiite anconnecied^ althoagfa in Cieero Ib 8och cases (except 
where thf* laU word is o/u, c^<«ri, or the like) there is generaDj, 
if fifA always, a clo^r connection between the last two members 
of Hit series which makes them a sort of onit in relation to the 
rest ; as, vUftis, vor^s, indtOfl statasgoe mutantur {Off-^ i^ 
29, 102;, where the motions and attitude form one element of the 
senes, the other two being the expression of the face and the 
Toice. 

b. In Lirj and later wntert the last two words are sometimes 
connected even by et when the others are unconnected, as is 
done in Englinh. 

c. AByruleton is cHpeciallj conmion with pairs of words which 
together form a sort of whole ; as, equUes pedites permlxfl, 
horse and foot all mixed up together ; vends remts, with wind 
and oar ; and in fixed expressions like X. Pisane A. GrcUnnio 
cdnMuWms ; Itippiter optimus maximus, 

Wflvds Idf OR (Dfsjsaoltfts) • 

565. CI.) Of the words for " or," aut and reZare used 
in assertions and negations, an in questions, »ive in condi- 
tional statements. 

f2.) Ant indicates that in the nature of the case only 
one of the alternatives is possible; vel (from volo) indi- 
cates that the choice of the alternative rests with the per- 
son concerned. Thus : — 

H(iec aut vera sunt aut falsa, this is either true or false ; 
htc vincendurn aut moriendum est, under these circumstances 
we must conquer or die. 

Riusmodl caniuncttdnem tectorum oppidum vel urhem ap- 
pellav?rnnt, such a combination of buildings they called a town 
or [if you please] a city (Cic, Be Pub., i., 26, 41) ; transfer 
idem ad Tnodestiam vel temperantiam, apply the same thing 
to self-control or self-restraint (Cic, Fin., ii., 19, 60). 

Sed utrum tH amicts hodie an inimtets tins daturu^s ce- 
nam ? but are you going to give a dinner to your friends or to 
yotti' enemies on this occasion ? (Plant., Fs., iii., 2, 88). 
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CuTTvque hominl ^ve ndtura fiflve quis deus nihil mente 
praestdhUius dedisset, and that when either nature* or some 
god had given man nothing more excellent than his mind (Cic, 
Sen., 12, 40). 

a. Aut or vd can of coarse he used in a question when the 
alternative does not apply to the whole question, hut only to a 
particular pair of words or phrases in it ; as : — 

Nonne haec necessdrio aut vera aut falsa sunt ? are not 
these things necessarily either true oY false ? 

b. Ve is milder than vdy and is attached like que to the 
second word or phrase ; as : — 

Sine uUJis praemus fructibusve, without any rewards or 
emoluments ; plus minusve, more or less ; bis terve, two or 
three times. 

c. The use of vel, where there is no alternative, in the sense 
of "if you will," " even," is of course adverhial, not conjuncti- 
val. Thus: — 

NuUaene igitur res sunt seniles^, quae vel Inflrnvis corpori- 
bus animo tamen administrentur, are there then no occupations 
befitting old men, which, even though their bodies be feeble, 
they can yet carry on with their minds ? (Cic, Sen,, 6, 15). 

Vel is especially common in this use with superlatives. 

d. After neque (nee) in Latin an affirmative clause or phrase 
is added with et or que, even when in English " not . . . but " 
is preferred. Thus : — 

Sed neo ilia exstlncta sunt aZunturqvxQ potius et augentur, 
but that [remembrance] is not destroyed, but rather nourished 
and increased (Cic, Am., 27, 104). 

For neve = *' and not " in purpose dauses, see 482, 1. 

Note. As an effective example of the nse of different connectives may 
be g^ven the following sentence from Cicero (Off,, i., 25, 86) : — 

Hinc apud Atkeniensis mdgnae discordiae, in nostra re publico. n5n sQ- 
lum seditiones, sed etiam pestifera bella ctvilia : quae gravis et fortis 
civis et in re pUblica dignus prindpdti fugiet atque oderit trddetqne se 
totum ret piblicae neque opes aut potentiam consectdbitur tdtamqxie earn 
sic tuebitur ut omnibus constUat. 

* I.e.j natore, if it was she. 
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666. rl). Sed and (more emphatic) rertcfn aie flie 
re^lar adrer^atire conjunctions corresponding to die 
Enj-li»h ** but" Thus: — 

Vnra died, sed nJ^fuiquamy I speak the truth, but to no por- 
pofte. 

Non quid nSbUs utUe, vSmm quid necessdrium sUy quaeri- 
mttSf we are trying to find out, not what is expedient for oor- 
•elvefl, bat what if necessary. 

C2.) At* marks a contrast more forcibly than sed or 
verum^ and especially introduces an objection to a line of 
argument, particularly a supposed objection of an oppo- 
nent Thus: — 

Mdf/nae divitiae dildbutUur, at ingenl egTegi(i facinora imr 
mortalia sunt, even great riches slip away, bat the deeds of a 
noble diKpoxition are immortal ; at memaria mwmtur, bat 
[you will tay] the memory weakens. 

667. Vero^ ** in fact " (standing regularly second in 
its clause ; see 690, a), contrasts something sharply with 
what has gone before, as certairdy true. Thus : — 

JIaee sunt leviSra, ilia vSr5 gravia atque TrmgncL, these 
things are rather ^fling, but those are really weighty and great. 

a. So after a supposed case which is not the real one, nunc 
vHro or nunc alone = ^^ as it is," introduces the real case. 
Thus: — 

Ille autem, si mBfiereule hfc, quod agiiy numquam anted co- 
gitdaaet, tamen Uitrdeincmtem s^ interficl mallet quam eoceulem 
vlvere ; nuno v3r5, efc., now he, if, by the gods, he had never 
before meditated the move he is now making, would yet prefer 
to be killed in border warfare than to live in exile ; but as it is, 
etc. (Cic, Cat., ii., 7, 16). 

668. Atttem is the mildest word for ** but," and fre- 
quently marks a transition so slight that in English " how- 
ever," " now," " and," would be employed. Thus : — 

• A form ast occurs in poetry. 
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Croesus hostium vim sese perversurum putdvU^ pervertU 
autem sv4im,y Croesus thought he was going to overthrow the 
power of his foes, hut he overthrew his own ; nihU praestaMlvus 
miM videtur quam posse dlcendo homines impeUere qtio veils, 
unde autem veUs deducere, nothing seems to me finer than to 
he ahle by oratory to persuade men to what you will and again 
to draw them away from what you will ; M. Octdvius Salonds 
oppugndre mstituit; est autem oppidum et loci ndturd et 
eoUe mumtum, Marcus Octavius began to besiege Salonae ; it is, 
by the way, a town fortified by its situation upon a hilL 

a. Parentheses are often, as in the last example, introduced 
by autem. 

h. Ceterum is also used for " but " (lit., as to the rest), es- 
pecially by Livy. Thus : — 

Nondum helium erat, ceterum tarn held causa certdmina 
. . . serebantur, there was not yet war, but quarrels were 
already being stirred up with a view to war (liv., xxi., 6, l). 



Atqid and ' 

569. (1.) Atqu% and yet, must not be confounded 
with atque. It stands only at the beginning of an inde- 
pendent sentence, and asserts emphatically the truth of 
that sentence in spite of what went before it. 

" O rem " inquis " inexplicoMlem I " atqui explicanda est, 
" oh inexplicable situation," you say ; and yet it must be ex- 
plained. 

(2.) Tamen is the regular word for " yet," " however." 
It does not stand first unless the concessive character of 
the thing said is to be emphasized rather than the thing 
itself. Thus: — 

Pausanids a^cusdttcs capitis absolvitur, multdtur tamen pe- 
cunid, Pausanias is accused of a capital crime and, though not 
condemned to death, is yet punished by a fine ; quas tametsl 
Caesar inteUegebat, tamen quarn mitissime potest Ugdtos ap' 
pellat, although Caesar understood what this meant, he never- 
theless addressed the ambassadors as affably as possible. 
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jr/rv/*>/> ^ = -• »tt>wrclugC*T *"; » lafea chi^t ^roi MiimiiMJn 

A^oK^-'-^^-* KU>'ju.Z*'u /*^ ftflr 71w*iif.uri*'\~. : ifiBQIK rem f^ c? 
yr'i^ '';/JL*¥ t^/t •>'/*6 i.r- Aj'tt;Li:j«f vat of fiiiom "dn- smr ace «s 

iUfi-4*"- :ak ;,^^ bu: </iJt dij: «i>t <if liie** iLeptCffi* viu<^ £eF Jifc 

Pr*^cr.'ie y:'>r ^"f«"« t^aimm },r.*»^Zs even*? rjrm ssr* see 
XJ>Mft*fi'jr*: xhiA t'jh LiT* at- n-wL rocrmrt J«^ i^ needed- 

«. Jy''f^r d'.#et zi<A ofti^ et&iMi ^rsl. cxeejc zb S&IiBSi. Lhy, 

6TL Tbes^R are ii^//<. fkornQtit^ ehlm^ €f-fmm. ^'aaftjwe 
a£>4 eU^^^ffi implr a little ek»9er nacmectka AaM die 
otljen. and are mtK-h lesc eofnmon. f rJm is iineaker dtaa 
r(///ir^ ax^^l in C'Lib^eal Latin neirr be^:bis its daiise. 
TLa*^: — 

lU rrf^^¥fid'^im^ iot he takes avar tkp freatKt iiiaiMCI o€ 
£ri«id^b':p wiw takes re»^*ert from it (Cic- ^at, 22. aV 

Snr ii rhi h/jJj€t ; vt eoim r^Z^n omrte rimwm ^f m^n ^mmis 
K^Hra refvLt^^Ue foar^tprif, so the Batter ftaods : for, as in the 
eMe id viae, nc^ erefr dispoeitioa grows soar with age (Cfe^ 

a. ye^fet£ ert im i« mtieh rommoaer tkaa «aai iida« wmi m gen- 
eral the Bamatm had a &i>rT for fanngia^ in the mgatiif as 
eaHj as possible. Henee. asaaflr. are fond a ag nft . aec t 
ete^ rather thaa «f a^a, ei mmmtqmamu etic 
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SaiM, Vera, Ctarti, Prafooto, Saltm, etc 

Note. These words, are rather adverbs emphasizmg the vrord before 
them than conjunctioiis, bnt their nse in connecting sentences by throwing 
emphasis upon the first word in their cUuise makes it easier to understand 
them in conneclion with the preceding. 

672. Quidem is the weakest of the above words, and is 
often best rendered in English by putting extra stress of 
voice upon the word before it ; sdrie and vero give per- 
haps the most emphasis. Thus : — 

Vim' h6o quidem est adferre ; quid enim refert qtuL ms 
ratione cogatis ? odgitis certe, this is to apply force ; for 
what matters it how you force me ? force me you certainly do 
(Cic, Am.j 8, 26). 

Bg5 ver5 rvon gravarer, si mihf ipse conflderem, I certainly 
should make no objection if I had confidence in myself (Cic, 
Ain,f 5, 17). 

Profeoto negare nonpotes, surely you cannot deny it (Cic, 
Ferr., ii., 18, 44). 

Eripe miht hunc doVorem ant minue saltern, take this grief 
from me or at least alleviate it (Cic, Att., ix., 6, 5). 

a. JEquidem is used, as a rule, rather than quidem, if the parti- 
cle is to be connected with an egS (expressed or implied) ; as : — 

Id equidem ego eerto scio, that I know for sure (Plant., 
Bacc, iii., 3, 3) ; " nihil" inquit " equidem nSvi," " I know 
nothing about it," he says (Cic, Dlv,, i., 6, 11). 

But: Ex me quidem nihil audire potuisses, you could 
have heard nothing from me (Cic, N. 2>., i., 21, 57). 

Equidem is, however, occasionally used with the second and 
third persons. 

h. Ne . . . quidem, " not . . . even," " not . . . either," takes 
the emphatic word or words between its parts. (Cf. 663, 
2, a.) 

c. Si quidem coiTects a previous statement, and is equivalent 
to "that is, if ;" as: — 

Apud Graecos antlquissimum est genus poetdrum, si qui- 
dem Hanierusfuit ante Bomam conditam, among the Greeks 
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poets are a Teiy ancient class — that is, if Homer Bred before 
the founding of Rome. 



673. Etiam^ even, also, generally stands before the 
word or phrase which it emphasizes ; qaoque^ also, even, 
always after the word it emphasizes, or second in the 
clause when it applies to it as a whole. Thos : — 

lustitiam qui toUunt, etiam adversas de58 tmjni iudi- 
eandi sutU, those who do away with justice are to be jndged 
disloyal eren towards the gods. 

Qiid tempestate KartTidffinierises plsraeque Africae imperi- 
tabanty C^§n3n8te qnoque mJagm fuere^ at the time when 
the Carthaginians ruled most of Africa, the Cyrenaeans also 
were great (Sail., t/iw^., 79, 2). 

a. Et is rarely used for etiam in classical prose, except with 
certain particles, nam, q^nnj ^ed, sic, simtd, verum, etc., and 
with the demonstrative pronouns or ipse ; as : — 

Bt illud videndum qtmnto magis Jiomims mala fugiantj 
quam sequantur bona, we must notice this also, how much 
more men shun the wrong than they pursue the right (Cic, 
Fart, dr., 26, 90). 

In Aeqiios transiit et ip85s helium mdlientes, he marched 
oyer into the land of the Aequi [who werej themselves planning 
war (Uv., vi., 2, 14). 

Interrogative Particles. 
Single Questions. 
574. JVe is always used to ask questions simply for in- 
formation, and does not show whether an affirmative or a 
negative answer is expected. It is always attached encliti- 
cally to an emphatic word in its clause, usually to the first 
word (i. e., the most emphatic one). Thus : — 

Visne fortunam experlrl? do you want to try fortune? 
oxnnisne pecunia soluta est ? is all the money paid ? 

* Not to be confused with quoque (ablative of quisque, each). 
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a, Ne can be attached to any kind of word except preposi- 
tions of one syllable. Cf. in nostrane potestdte, in our power ? 
(Cic, Fin., ii, 32, 104). 

b. Sometimes the context or the situation shows whether an 
afi&rmative or a negative answer is expected, especially with 
words of thinking or perceiving. Thus : — 

Videsne ahundare ms otid, do you not see that I have 
plenty of leisure ? (Cic, Tusc, ii., 11, 26) ; tM tua aui qudlis 
potesne dlcere, can you say where or what your own [mind 
is] ? (Cic, Tusc, L, 27, 67). 

c, Ne is occasionally appended to another interrogative word ; 
as, uteme, utrumne, quantane, numne. 

d. In the dramatic and other poets vm ? viden ? satin ? etc, 
are often found for vlsne ? videsne ? satisne ? etc. 

575. Nonne is used to introduce a question to which 
an affirmative answer is expected. Thus : — 

Canis ndnne lupo simUis est, is not a dog like a wolf ? 
a. So also nemone, nihilne^ numqvAimne, nusquamne. 
h. Nonne is not used by Plautus and is very rare in Terence, 
the simple ne being used instead. Cf. 674, h, 

576. Num is used to introduce a question to which a 
negative answer is expected. Thus : — 

Num ^^5 me tarn dementem faisse ? do you imagine that 
I was so mad ? 

577. Sometimes questions expressing wonder or disap- 
proval are put vdthout any particle ; as : — 

Rogas ? you ask ? can you ask ? tu id nesciebds ? you did n't 
know it ? Archiam egS non dlligam ? shall I not esteem Archias ? 

578. An is used to introduce a single direct ques- 
tion (1) when it implies a supposed answer to a previous 
question, or (2) when it strengthens a previous statement 
by hinting that the thing suggested in the question is in- 
conceivable. Thus : — 

(1.) Quid ad me venltis ? an speculandl causa, why come 
ye to me ? for the purpose of spying ? 
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(2.) Oratorem trasci minime decet ; an tiM Irasci turn 
videtur cum quid in causls vehementius dlcit^ it is not at all 
becoming for an orator to give way to wrath ; or does he per- 
haps seem to you to give way to wrath when he says something 
violently in pleading a case ? 

579. In indirect questions ne and num. are used without 
appreciable difiference ; lianjie implies the answer " yes." 
Thus: — 

Qitaeriturj tdemne sit perttnacia et perseverantia, the ques- 
tion is, whether persistence and perseverance are the same. 

Komunl speciilabantur, num sollicitatl animl sociorum ab 
rege Persed essenty the Romans were trying to find out whether 
the feelings of their allies had been alienated by king Perseos. 

Qvuesieras ex me, nonne putarem invenlri verum potuisscy 
you [had] asked me whether I did not think the truth might 
have been found out. 

a. The phrases hand sew art, nescio an, dvhito an, are apt to 
imply an affirmative answer, and are thus often equivalent to 
the English " I am inclined to think." Thus : — 

Aristotelem haud solo an recte dixerim pnncipem phUo- 
sophorum, I am inclined to think I could justly call Aristotle the 
chief of philosophers. 

b. Forsitan (i. e., fors sit an) always takes the subjunctive in 
good prose ; as, forsitan quaeratis, qui iste terror sit, per- 
haps you ask, what that alarm is (Cic, Hose. Am., 2, 6). For- 
tasse takes the indicative. 

Disjunctive Questions. 

580. Disjunctive or double questions (whether 
direct or indirect) are introduced by utrum . . . an, or 
ne (rvwm) • . . an^ or by an alone with the second member, 
the first having no particle. Thus : — 

Utrum nescls quam alte adscenderis an pro nihilo idputas, 
do you not know how high you have climbed, or do you count it 
as nothing ? 
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RoTnamuB veniain,axi hlc maneam, an Arpmum fugiam ? 
shall I go to Rome, or stay here, or fly to Arpinom ? perquvriturj 
virtus siiamne propter dignitatem an propter fructum ali- 
quern expetdtur, the question [for our exhaustive discussion, 
per"] is, whether virtue is desired for its own worth or for some 
reward. 

Postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit, in versu nihil refert, 
it makes no difference in verse whether the last syllable is short 
or long. 

a. In short, sharp indirect questions of two members, ne is 
sometimes used with the second member, the first having no 
particle. Thus : — 

Datarries experlrt voluit verum f alsmnne siM esset relatum, 
Datames wished to see whether a true or a &lse report had 
been brought to him. 

h. For an occasionally anne is used ; as : — 

Quaerendum est, utrum^una species sit anne plures, we 
much ask whether there is one species or several. 

c. Real disjunctive questions must be carefully distinguished 
from single questions, which involve alternatives in points of 
detail merely. In these last, not an but aut or vel is used. 
Thus, in quid ergo f solem dicam aut lunam aui; ca^um deum, 
the question is, whether such things as the sun and moon and 
sky are to be called gods ; but in solem dicam an lunam an 
caelum deum, the question is, to which one of the three the 
name of god is to be given. (Cf. 666, 2, a,) 

581. If the second member of a disjunctive question is 
negative, it is introduced by annon or by necne. Annon 
is more common for direct questions, necne for indirect* 
Thus: — 

Isne est, quern quaero, annon, is that the man I am look- 
ing for or not ? 

D1 utrum sint necne sint, quaeritur, the question is whether 
there are or are not gods. 
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■i m. 

682. The answer to a question in Latin is r^olarlj 
given by repeating its emphatic word for affirmation, and 
by repeating that word with nan for deniaL Thus : — 

Mens vu? t8. Doyoawantme? Yes. 

Matiiefrater intu$ ? n5n est. Is brother at home ? No. 

a. Sometimes also an affirmative answer is given simply by 
Uaf ita v^rdt ita est^ etiarriy sane, quidem, certe^ or maxinie ; 
a negative answer by nony non ita, non vero, or minirne, 

h. InvmO and immo vero give a strong affirmative answer to 
a question in which some doubt is latent, or contradict strongly 
a negative question. Thus : — 

Non igitur praestat patria omnibus offi^cns ? imni5 vero, 
is not then patriotism more important than all other relations 
of duty ? Yea, verily. 

Num Sulla Bom^e fuit ? imni5 longe afuUy was Sulla at 
Rome ? On the contrary, he was far away. 

Interjections. 

583. The INTEBJECTIONS are rather exclamatory sounds 
than words in the proper sense, and have no syntax. The 
chief Latin interjections are as follows : — 
a I {ah /) ah ! eu! well done ! 

aha! ah! aha I euge! bravo! good! 

apage ! be gone ! efuxix ! bail ! (used by Plautus 

atat I {atatte I atatatae ! etc.), only). 

oh! alas! lo! euhoel hail! 

at^ / oh I ha! (hahae ! ha! ha! ha!) 

ecce I lo 1 behold 1 hold ! ho I 

ehem J ha I what! hei ! (ei !) woe ! ah me ! 

^heul alas! Aem/ (em!) oho! indeed! 

eh^ ! (ehodum !) ho ! holloa ! alas ! 
eia! (heiaf) ah! indeed! heu ! oh! oh! alas! 

en! lo I behold ! h^ics ! ho there ! say ! 
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hui ! hah ! ho ! oh ! jphu ! {fu I) foh ! fugh ! 

to / ho ! hurrah ! hail ! phy ! pish I tush ! 

maluTYi ! the deuce ! jpro I (^proh /) oh ! 

o! (oh!) O! oh! ah! st ! hush! whist! 

She I ho! holloa! tatae! strange! so! 

oho ! oho ! aha ! vae I woe ! alas ! 

oi! oh me! alas! vah! {yaha!) ah! alas! 
papae ! strange ! 

a. Of these o, ecce, ehem, en, papaSf taMe, vah, express as- 
tonishment; euhoe, euax, id, express joy or ecstasy; <^heuy 
hei, heu, oi, vae, express sorrow ; eho, ehodurn, h^us, She, are 
used to CALL ATTENTION ; eia, euge, heia, express praise ; pro, 
proh, are used in asseveration. 

b. To the interjections may be added the mild oaths : Eccere, 
by Ceres ! E castor, by Castor ! gracious ! Edepol, or Pol, by 
PoUux ! gad I meh^rcule, {hercle, etc.), by Hercules ! thunder! 
me dius fidiics, by Jove ! and the expressions Dl melwra 
(duint), God forbid ! (lit., give better things) ; Dl vostram 
J^em, Heavens ! (lit., gods, [I appeal to] your honor) ; pro 
deorum atque hominum fidem, heavens and earth ! pro dl 
immortales, by the immortal gods ! peril, oh dear ! (lit., I am 
ruined), etc. 

e. Here may also be mentioned the affirmative particle ne, 
verily (not to be confused with the negative* ne). It is used 
only with personal pronouns and demonstrative pronouns or 
adverbs. Thus : — 

Ne ego h^omS InfeUx ful, verily I was an unlucky being 
(Plant., Am., {., 1, 172). 

Arrangement of Words (^Ordo verhdrurn). 

Note. One of the most important differences between Latin 
sentences and English sentences is the way in which the words 
are arranged. In English ordinarily the subject comes first 
(an adjective which modifies it standing, however, before it), 
the verb next, then the object, and so on. The lack of case- 
endings makes such an arrangement necessary in order to tell 
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how the words are related to each other. In Latin, on the 
other hand, the gender, nmnher, case, mood, tense, etc., of the 
words are shown by their eiidings simply, and their order is 
nsed for another porpose, namely : — 

684. In Latin sentences the words are arranged chiefly 
to show which are the more emphatic ones, i. e, (roughly- 
speaking), which would receive greater stress of voice in 
English. 

585. This arrangement is based upon the very simple 
principle that iAie first word in any combination is more 
emphatic than the second^ the second more emphatic than 
the thirds and so on. Thus : — 

Boniis vlr means " a good man," vir bonus means " a good 
MAN ; " latrcmt caiies means " dogs babk," canes Idtrant 
means *' dogs bark." 

In the same way, Gkdlos Caesar vlcit means " Caesar con- 
quered THE Gauls;" and verberat crudeliter servos means 
" he is beatixg the slaves cruelly '' 

Note 1. When the expression becomes longer and more 
complex the shades of relative emphasis ai*e too numerous and 
too fine to be at all adequately expressed by stress of voice, 
but a little practice in reading Latin so as to understand it 
without translating enables one to feel the force and delicacy 
of the emphases indicated by the word-arrangement. The pupil 
should accustom himself thus to feel the differences in arrange- 
ments like the following : — 

(1.) Onmes heri Romam venimns. 
Heri Bomam omnes venimus. 
RSmam omnes heri venimus. 
Venimus her! omnes Romam. 

(2.) Hi pueri facile Lai^e scribunt. 
Pueri hi Latlne facile scribunt. 
Scribunt facile hi pueri Latane. 
Latine facile scribunt hi puerL 
Facile hi pueri scribunt LatlnS. 
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(3.) Fortis miles numquam tergum vertet. 
Numquam miles fortis tergum vertet. 
Tergum fortis miles numquam vertet. 

Vertet uumquam fortis miles tergum. 

• 

Note 2. In all except the very simplest sentences, some of the words 
are used as single units in the sentence, others are g^uped in phrases, and 
these last have more complicated relations of emphasis ; for instance, a 
relation to the other words of their own phrase and a relation to the sen- 
tence as a whole^^-'^ow it is chiefly the relation of emphasis which a word 
Bas to its own phrase that we mark by stress of voice in English. There- 
fore for the English-speaking student of Latin it is especially necessary 
to observe how the words are gprouped in phrases ; also to notice that the 
emphasis of a phrase may be increased by separating its words from each 
other, because then the attention has to be held over from the first word of 
the phrase until its last word arrives to complete it. Compare the ar- 
rangements in g^ups (2) and (3) above. 

The following practical rules on points of detail may be given : — 

686. In combinations of a noun and an adjective the 
noun comes first, unless the adjective is distinctly emr 
phatic* 

587. Adjective pkonouns (meus^ alius, hic, Ule, 
etc.) are more often found before their nouns, because 
when used at all they are of tener emphatic than not. 

* The following considerations will make the reason for this rule clear : 
In such an expression as '' dogs bark" there are two contrasts latent, a 
contrast between dog^ and other animals and a contrast between barking 
and other actions. If we emphasize ^' dogs," we bring the one contrast 
more sharply before the hearer's attention; if we emphasize "bark," we 
do the same by the other contrast. In expressions, however, consisting of 
a noun and an adjective, there are further possibilities. If we say " a 
brick house," we do, as before, contrast sharply a brick house with some 
other kind of house ; but if we say "a brick Aouse," while we may mean 
thus sharply to contrast a house of brick with other buildings of brick, we 
may also mean simply to mark the complex idea *^ brick house " as a single 
thing which we make the subject of our thought. There is a subtle con- 
nection between our word accent and stress of voice which makes us utter 
the word "house " in this last case somewhat more forcibly than the word 
" brick," and the Roman did the analogous thing in putting the noun be- 
fore the adjective in such cases. When there is a doubt about the proper 
position in any given case, it will be found that if the adjective is put first, 
not belonging tiiere, the effect is one of over-emphasis (turgid rhetoric). 
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688. Adverbs are apt to be more emphatic than the 
verbs, participles, or adjectives which they modify, and 
therefore rather more commonly stand before them. 

689. Prepositions regularly stand just before their 
nouns, or with an adjective or genitive intervening. (But 
see 431, d and e.) 

690. Conjunctions and other connectives stand be- 
tween the words or clauses which they connect. 

a. The following words stand after the word which they em- 
phasize, or occupy the second place in a clause when they apply 
to it as a whole (hence they are called post-positive) : — 

atUem, but, besides, and. quidem, in fact. 

enim, for. quoqtcej also, even. 

igitur, therefore, then. vero, in troth, but. 

interim, meanwhile. 

b. Qiie, and (and ve, or*), are attached enditically to the 
second of two words which they connect, and, when they con- 
nect phrases or clauses, to the first word of the second phrase or 
clause. Thus : — 

Plus minusve, more or less; seriatus poprdusque Rd- 
mdniis, the senate and people of Rome ; corpora curare eos iHssit 
seque paratds ad omnia haherey he bade them take rest and re- 
freshment and be ready for any development of affairs. 

691. Relative and interrogative pronouns, besides 
their pronominal functions, also serve as connectives, and 
therefore stand first in their clauses (sometimes with a 
preposition before them). 

692. The vocative case generally, and the verb irir 
quam always, stand after one or more words. 

693. A word may often be made particularly emphatic 
by being put even before the particle or pronoun which in- 
troduces a sentence. Thus : — 

Haec cfo/ra Caesari nuntidta essent, legatos ad se venire ius- 
sit, when this was reported to Caesar, he ordered the ambassa- 
dors to come to him. 

* Cf . also the mterroj^ative ne, 574. 
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The Period (^Periodus). 

594. By a period is usually meant a sentence consist- 
ing of a main clause and one, or, generally, several subor- 
dinate clauses, in which the parts are gracefully balanced 
and the sense is not completed until the end. But any 
sentence in which complete sense is not made until the 
last word is reached may be called a periodic sentence. 

595. The verb, from its nature, makes complete sense, 
unless some word before it indicates the contrary ; and 
therefore in a periodic construction the verb tends to stand 
last. 

a. In dependent clauses this tendency of the verb to stand 
last is very much stronger than in independent clauses. 

Note. The Romans were especially fond of a more or less complete 
periodic structure of sentences in connected writing. This is only another 
way of saying that it was a Roman habit of thought to put the least em- 
phatic part of a statement into verb form.* 

596. (1.) It follows from the tendency to a periodic 
structure that in Latin almost all kinds of subordinate 
clauses more commonly stand before their main clause ; 
but: — 

(2.) Kesult clauses generally, causal and relative 
CLAUSES not uncommonly, and others sometimes, come 
after the main clause. 

a. The difference between a periodic and a non-periodic 
stractnre of sentence may be seen in the following : — 
Periodic. Scipio, at Hannibalem ex Italia deduceret, exer- 

citum in Africam traiecit 
NoN-FERiODic. Scipio in Africam traiecit exercitam, at Han- 
nibalem ex Italia deduceret. 

Note 1. It is a very common form of period to begin the sentence thus 

* The proportion of sentences with 'the verb last in Cicero is somewhat 
more than fifty {>er cent, in Caesar about seventy-five per cent, and in 
Latin prose in general rather less than sixty i>er cent. 
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with Home word belonging to the num elaue, ihem to nant t^ — bor di - 
nate clau«e or claoAes, and finall j to brin^ in the mt of the vaaim. daaae 
with its v*;rb ntandiii^ last. This is, in fact, the kind of npntfimte to wfaiek 
the name ** period *' most properly applies, periodus beh^ tiie &eek wvvd 
W€pioios (vr/>/, round, 6d6sj waj, road) = Latin amtbitus^ a g<a>Bir rovid, 
I. «M a coniing back to the starting-point. 

Nr/re 2. The heaping of ^niY« Terbs at the end of a period should be 
avoided. Generally there is an infimtiTe or other dose modifia' of die 
main verb which emphasis allows to be kept for the last place bat oae, 
thiM s.;parating the verb of the dependent clause from the main Terb, 
which elones the period. 

Note 3. The fondness of the Romans for simplicity and directness 
creat^fd in their speech a certain tendency to make the most emfJiatie part 
of their thought ahw grammatically tbe subject of the sentence, — in otb^ 
words, the emphatic word (occupying the first place in the sent^^e) is a 
little <if tener the subject than not. The common doctrine, howcTer, which 
teaches that the regular order for a Latin sentence is '* subject first and 
verb last/' is erroneous, and besides causing yarions misconcepticMis in 
points of detail gives the learner a very un-Latin mechanical style. While 
it is true that of the sentences which have a subject expressed about fifty- 
two per cent have the subject first, and about fifty-seven per cent have 
the verb last, only about thirty-four per cent have both subject first and 
verb last. In those sentences, furthermore, which have no subject ex- 
presHcd, the verb comes last only about fifty-eight times out of a hundred. 

597. (1.) In historical narrative, philosophical expo- 
sition, and other continuous writing, successive sentences 
are more closely united into a series in Latin than in 
English. 

(2.) This is done largely by choosing as the most em- 
phatic word to be placed first in each sentence one that 
refers (especially by way of contrast) to something men- 
tioned in the latter part of the previous sentence. Ex- 
amples are : — 

Sed quis egS sum aut quae est in jxiefacultds ? doctonim 
est ista cdnsuetucto eaque Graecoru7n, ut its pondtur de quo dis- 
putent qv^amvls subito, but who am I or what skill is there in 
me ? To the trained philosophers, and those, too, Greek philo- 
sophers, belongs that habit of allowing a question to be set them 
for discussion on the spur of the moment (Cic., Am,, 5, 17). 
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Qua re sib^ habeant sapientiae ridmen et invidiosum et oh- 
scurum ; ooncedant ut viri bom f uerint. Ne id quidem 
f acient : negabunt id nisi sapiervtl posse concede, therefore let 
them keep for themselves the invidious and vague word " phi- 
losopher," but grant that these people were good men. They 
will not do even this : they will say it cannot be granted of any 
one but a philosopher (Cic, Am,, 5, 18). 

SoUemne adldtum ex Arcadia instituisse Pana venerantes 
. . . quern Romanl deinde vocaverunt Inuum, Hiiic dedi- 
las ludior5, cum sollemne notum esset, Insidiatos ob Iram 
praedae amlssas latrones, cum Momvlus vl se defendisset, 
Remum cepisse, captum regi Amulio trddidisse, ultro ax3- 
cusantes. Crunini rndxims dahant, etc, he had established 
a sacred festival brought from Arcadia, consisting of certain 
rites performed by young men in honor of Pan, whom the 
Romans afterwards called Inuus. Since this was a well known 
event, the robbers, who were full of rage at the loss of their 
booty, made a plot to attack [the shepherd boys] while busied 
with the festival. Romulus succeeded in defending himself, but 
they took Remus, and, having taken him, handed him over to 
king Amulius with a gratuitous accusation. ' Their main charge 
was, etc. (Liv., i., 5, 2-3). 

Anaphora and Chiasmus. 

698. The Romans had also a great fancy for antitheses^ 
or the setting off against each other of the corresponding 
parts of two expressions or statements. 

(1.) When the corresponding parts of two or more 
phrases, clauses, or sentences stand in the same order, 
the arrangement is called anaphoba.* 

(2.) When the corresponding parts stand in opposite 
orders, the arrangement is called chiasmus, or the chias- 
tic order. Thus : — 

* From the Greek iufwf>4pw, bring np ; hence, the rqteating of the order. 
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AlTAPHOBA. CmASMUB. 

Qaid dicam de moribos facil- Aeqae iacunda erit sixQpli- 

limis, de piet&te in ikdtrem, cit&s dissentientis quam com- 

liberfilit&te in sordres, boni- probantis auctdritas (Pirn., 

t&te in siiosy iustiti& in Up., iii., 4, 9). 

omnesf (Cic, Am,, 3, 11). Si hostimn fuit ille sangais, 

Ita recta ingenia debilitat summa militum pietds ; nefa- 

verecundia, perversa confir- Hum sceltis, si civiuin (Cic, 

mat aadacia (Plin., Up., iv., 7). Fhil., xiv., 3, 6). 

a. When alter . . . alter are used, referring to two things 
already mentioned, they are u&uaUy arranged chiastically ; 
as: — 

In quo quid potest esse muUj cum mors nee ad vivos per- 
tineat nee ad mortuos? Alteri nullt s^unt, alteros non 
attingetj but in this what evil can there be, since death concerns 
neither the living nor the dead ? The one have no existence, 
and it will not touch the others (Cic, Tusc., i., 38, 91). 

Note. In chiasmus the balanced phrases consist usoallj of only two 
terms each, and the name comes from the resemblance to the Greek letter 
X (cM)j suggested by the criss-cross arrangement. 

Cektain Minok Points of Oeder. 

599. Certain minor points with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the sentence deserve notice, as follows : — 

a. The more rhetorical writers, especially Cicero, were careful 
to make their sentences euphonious and rh3rthmically smooth. 
This they accomplished by choosing * words which in the posi- 
tions required by their relations of emphasis produced a pleasing 
variety by their alternations of long with short syllables and of 
accented with unaccented parts, and also by paying particular 
attention to the end of the sentence. 

Cicero declares himself especially fond of certain cadenees 
at the end of a sentence ; namely, - w - (cretic), as, p^sifw- 
lant ; ^\j\j (dactyl), as, reximus ; -^ww-i^ (1st paeon with 

* Not by changing ifie order ^ as if the Homans thought their sentences 
out in words first, and afterwards settled the order. 
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a trochee or spondee), as, esse videdtur ; and, above all, 
- V _ V (double trochee), as, comprobdvit. On the other hand, 
the rhythm - w w - ^ (dactyl and spondee, i. e.y the ending of a 
regular hexameter verse), was rather avoided ; as, degere possit. 
It should be observed, however, that a false emphasis is never 
allowed for the sake of a more rhythmical ending. 

b. The emphases of the early part of a sentence are often 
fixed by the logical sequence of the ideas in their relation to the 
previous sentence, but towards the end the distinctions of em- 
phasis are less sharp, and it frequently depends on the mere 
choice of the writer from which of two or three slightly differ- 
ent points of view the closing ideas shall be presented. 

c. Not infrequently the verb occupies the last place but one 
in the sentence. The commonest cases are (1) when the verb 
stands between a noun and a modifying adjective or genitive, 
(2) when the verb precedes an infinitive which depends upon 
it, (3) when the subject of the verb is kept for the last place. 
Thus : — 

(1.) Ut ulla intermissia fiat office (Cic, Am.^ 2, 8). 
(2.) Quantas vix queo dioere (Cic, Am,, 6, 22). 
(3.) I^e te . . . disserentem deficiat 5rati5 (Cic, Ee Pub., 
i., 23, 37). 

Note. Sometimes there is an eyident g^ain in emphasis in thus making 
the verb a little more prominent than the other word, bnt sometimes the 
difference in emphasis is so slight that tiie arrangement seems rather to 
have been made for euphony. Thus, in the last case above, the difference 
in emphasis is easily appreciable according as deficiat ordtio or ordtio defi- 
dot is written ; in the second case it is less easy to feel an emphasis on 
qtieo ; in the first case the shade of emphasis is intangible, bnt the rhetorical 
effect of the separation of intermissio and officii is very distinct. 

d. The difference between the ordinary accent of English 
and of Latin sentences sometimes tends to make a Latin empha- 
sis seem unnatural to us, especially at the end of a sentence. 
For so far as we mark emphasis by position at all, the last place 
in our sentences is the most emphatic 

KOTB 1. Snch cases occur chiefly — 

(1.) In carefully balanced pairs of sentences where all the words are 
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forcible, at in die teeood fmunpU of Mttphnrm (598) abere. ^nis : tta 
recta ingtnia dibilitat verecundicL, pervena confirmat arnddda. Here there 
are three pairs of contrasts, and it is difficult to see that one is stroi^per 
than another, except that an English accent tends to make ns give the 
contrast between verecumdia and amdada a little more force than the others. 
To the Roman, howerer, so far as there was a difference it was in i&vor 
ai the contrast between recta ingenia lA perversa, 

(2.) In a Mwiil^i' sii^le sentence, where the last word has a certain em- 
phasis, though the words before it are still more emphatic ; as, ex tribus 
primiM generibus, longe praestat, mea sententid, regium (Cic, Re Pib., L, 45, 
60). The proper relative emphases here can be exjnessed roughly by trans- 
lating thus: '*The royal is in MT OPINION BT FAE the best of the 
FIBST THREE KINDiS." 

(3.) When the last word is a proper name. Thus, the sentence tantum 
abest itf nostra miremwr, ut usque eo difficUes ac mcrosi slmus, ut nobis non 
satisfaciat ipse Demosthenes (Cic, Or.^ 29, 104), means **80 far am I from 
admiring my own efforts that I am critic^ and exacting to sudi a d^^ree 
that Demosthenes HiMSELr does not SATISFY ME:' At first sight the 
meaning might seem to be ** that / am not satisfied with Demosthenks 
HIM8ELF," but the Latin order for that would be vA ipse Demosthenes 
nobis non satisfaciat.* 

* In thus giving a different explanation from the usual one of passages 
like the two last quoted, I regret that it would take too much space to set 
forth here the reasons for my opinion. A study of very many instances 
has convinced me that this opinion is correct. It is, of course, inherently 
possible that the last word in the cases given should be the most emphatic, 
and tradition has made it seem more natural to regard them so ; but when 
I put the following arrangements beside each other : — 

longe praestat mea sententid regium ; 

regium mea sententid lohge praestat ; 

ipse Demosthenes nobis non satis/acit ; 

nobis non satis/acit ipse Demosthenes, 
and find in Cicero near this last order the following : — 

itaque se pvrgans iocdtur Demosthenes, , 

where nobody makes ^* Demosthenes " the emphatic word, and, on the 
other hand, 

ut Aeschim ne Demosthenes quidem videdtwr Attice dicere, 
and cum etiam Demosthenes exagitetur utputidus {Or., 8, 26 and 27), 
I cannot believe that so practical a people as the Romans used the dif- 
ferent arrangements only for the sake of variety, nor can I find any better 
explanation than the one suggested. 
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Note 2. So also an emphasis is sometimes repeated for rhetorical effect 
where an alternation of emphasis would seem more natural to ns. Thus : — - 

Qiuilis, ut arbitror, nSmd umquaxn erit, vt conftrmare possum, nSmo 
certs fuit (Cic, Am,y 3, lo) ; nam plurimum fid§, plurimum vSri- 
tate, plurimum intellegentia praestat (Plin., Ep., iii., 2, s). 

Here the Roman mind is concentrated for the moment on the g^yen 
expressions as individual phrases, while we are inclined to think rather of 
their relation to each other as parts of a whole. Sometimes, however, we, 
too, should repeat the emphasis as the Roman does. Thus : — 

Qua re quod dandum est anucitiae, large dabitur a me^ ut tecum agam, Servi, 
non secus ac si mens esset frater, qui mihi est cdrissimus, isto in loco ; quod 
trihuendum est officio, fidei, religioni, id ita moderdhor ut meminerim, me 
contra amici studium pro amici perictdo dicere, ... so as to remember 
that though it is a friend whose desire I oppose, it is also a friend whom 
mj speech tries to shield from danger (Cic, MOr,, 4, lo). 

VERSIFICATION {Versificatw). 

600. In poetry, unlike prose, the words are marked off 
into regular divisions of time^ called feet (^ pedes). A 
combination of a fixed number of feet constitutes a line 
or VERSE (versus). 

601. The unit of measurement is the quantity or dura- 
tion of one short syllable or one mora. (See 26, a.\ 

602. Feet consist of three morae, or of four morae, a 
few also of five morae, making thus divisions of time like 
the measures of music, as follows : — 

(1.) Three-time measure (|). 

Trochee _ w (musically ^ p ), as, arma. 

Iambus w - ( " J f )> " erant. 

Tribrach w w w ( " P P p )» " faeere. 

(2.) Four-time (or two-time) measure (|^ = |). 

Dactyl -WW (musically^ fT ), as, corpora. 

Anapaest w w - ( " f^ f )> " dominu 

Spondee - - ( " f f )' " fundunt. 

Proceleusmatic v/v/v/w( " ^ Lf )' " ^<^^^^^^^' 
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(8.) Five-time mea»are (^>* 

Crcftic - V - (mtiBically f ? T )» •*' eastitds, 

BacchTuUw-- ( " C^^ )^ " Cat^nes. 

l«t Paeon -vvv( " rrf r >, « tempanbus 

4th Paeon WW v-( " LI/ T )' ** cdtrUoM. 

To thffWf may be abided the following : — - 

a. SixHime measure (f = j). 

Greater Ionic — w v (miwically ^ ^ J|^ ), as, ooTreximMS. 

lAinni'V Ionic w w ( " ^ f f )' " P''*?P^»'»^<*»«^ 

('horiainbui* _vw- ( ** fPff)'" ^^"if^^- 
Nf/rK. Several other varieties of feet are named by the aoeteitt gram- 
fnariMm, bat are diftcarded by the usage of to-day, as mnieeeflury in ex- 
plaining I^atin yerMification. They are : — 

Pyrrhic w w i as, detu. 

Amphibrach w - w * ** amdre, 

Antibacchloff w > ** Romdnus. 

Molowius — » ** corUendunt, 

I>ispondee - - - - , ** cnnfitxerunL 

Di trochee - w — w » ** comprobdvit, 

Diiambus w - w - » ** amdverantsf^ 

Antifipast V — - w ) *' adhaesisse, 

2d PoeoD w - w w > ** potentia. 

3d Paeon w w - w 9 ^* ammdtus. 

1st Epitrite w » ** amdverunU 

2d Epitrite - w 9 ** conditores. 

3d Epitrite w - > " discordids. 

4th Epitrite w, " adduxistis. 

It will be seen that the four-syllabled feet are merely compounds of 
the two-syllabled. 

Different Kinds of Verse. 
603. Verse is distinguished according to the kind of 
foot which forms its basis ; as, dactylic^ anapaestic^ tro- 
chaic^ iambic^ lonic^ etc. 

* This time is very rare in music. 
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604. Most kinds of verse are named, according to the 
number of feet which they contain, dimeter^ trimeter^ te- 
trameter^ pentameter^ hexameter (i. e., measures of twOj 
three^four^five^ or six feet). 

Thus, a dactylic hexameter is a dactylic line of six feet. 

605. Trochaic^ iambic^ and anapaestic verses are 
either — 

(1.) Reckoned by pairs of feet (dipodies)^ or — 
(2.) Named by Latin adjectives in -arius, used as 
nouns, and denoting the number of feet in the verse. 

Thus, an iambic line of six feet is called either an iambig 
TRIMETER (line of three measures or dipodies) or an iambic 
SENARius (line of six iambic feet) ; a trochaic line of eight 
feet is called either a trochaic tetrameter or a trochaic 

OCTONARIUS. 

a. A combinatioii of two verses is sometimes called a distich ; a half 
yerse, a hemistich. 

h. A verse sometimes lacks a syllable at the end, and is then called 
CATAi«Ecno ; if it is complete it is called acatalegtig ; if it lacks a whole 
foot it is sometimes called BBAOHTOATAiiSCTio. 

c. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable or foot at the end, and is 
then called hypercatalectio or hypebmbteb. 

d. The term penthemimebis is sometimes used to indicate a portion of 
a verse consisting of two feet and a half (measured always from the be- 
grinning). Less common are hepthemimebis (three feet and a half), 
TRTHKMiMRBis (one foot and a half), and other like terms. 

Metrical Accent; Thesis and Arsis. 

606. One syllable in every foot of a verse receives a 
greater stress of voice than the others. This is called the 
metrical accent, or ictus. 

607. The part of the foot which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis, the rest of the foot is called the arsis.* 

* Thesis (from riBrnii, put) means the downward movement of the foot 
in beating time or marching; absis (from afpw, raise), the upward beat or 
raising of the foot. Through a misunderstanding of the Greek, the mean- 
ing of the terms thesis and arsis has commonly been reversed, the accented 
part of the verse being called the arsis and the unaccented part the thesis* 
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NoTK. The altemstM of iketm and anb prodoees what it eaDed die 
mH TT H M of the rene. 

Caesuba and Diaeresis. 

608. (1.) The ending of a word within a foot is called 
CAESUBA (i. 6., a cutting) ; the ending of a word coin- 
ciding with the end of a foot is called diaeresis. 

(2 ) In the hexameter and several other kinds of verse 
some one caesura generally marks a pause in the sense, 
and is called the principal caesura, or the caesura of the 
verse, 

a. In the hexameter the principal caesura occm^ most com- 
monly in the third foot ; sometimes in the fourth foot. In the 
latter case there is usnally also a slight caesoral break in the 
second foot. A diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot is called 
the BUCOLIC diaeresis, from its frequent occurrence in Greek 
pastoral poetry. 

b. When a caesura occurs after the thesis of a foot, it is called 
a MASCULINE caesura ; in the middle of the arsis it is called a 
FEMININE caesura. A masculine caesura in the third foot is 
sometimes called a penthemimebis, or penthemimebal cae- 
sura. 

For examples see the dactylio hexameter (614). 

FiGUBES OP Vebsification. 

609. The following peculiarities in the treatment of 
words in verse are called figubes of versification : — 

(1.) A vowel, or m preceded by a vowel, is regularly elided 
before a word beginning with a vowel or h. This elision 
(striking out) consists in partially suppressing the vowel or syl- 
lable, not in wholly omitting it. It is also called stnaloepha 
(smearing together). Thus : — 

Quidve moror? s(i) omnes Gn(6) 5rdin(e) habetis Achi- 
vos. (Verg., Ae., ii., 102.) 

Cf . th' for the, in English, 
a. The monosyllables do, dem, ape, tpem, sim, std, stem, qui (when pin- 
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ral), with the interjections o, heu, a, pro, vae, vah, are not subject to 
elision, though o is sometiines made short. 

b. Before a pause, a yowel which would otherwise he elided is sometimes 
retained, especially in comedy. The succession of vowel sounds* thus 
caused is called hiatus (gaping) ; as : — 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam. (Verg., 0., i, 281.) 
Note. When a long yowel or diphthong ending a Greek word thus 
remains unelided in the arsis, it is usually made short (systole), as the O of 
Pelio in the example. 

c. The elision of a syllable in m is scnnetiines called ecthlipsis (squeez- 
ing out). 

d. In the early poets final B and its preceding yowel were sometimes 
elided before a yowel, and a yowel before final B was not always leng^ened 
when the next word began with a c<»isonant. (Gf . 18, d.) 

(2.) Sometimes the vowels i and e are made partial con- 
sonants, thus making one syllable of two. This is called synae- 
BESIS. Thus : — 

Aurea percussum virga versumque venenb. 

(Verg., Ae., vii., 190.) 

(3.) On the other hand, the resolution of one syllable into 
two is called diaeresis or dialysis ; as, 5t^u-a for sU-ybl This 
is chiefly confined to a few syllables consisting of V or gu, qu, 
su, and a following vowel, and is in most cases really a survival 
of an earlier form of the given word. 

(4.) A short syllable is occasionally lengthened (diastole). 
This occurs chiefly in the thesb before a caesura. 

(5.) A vowel at the end of a verse is occasionally elided be- 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next verse. This is called 
STNAPHEiA. Thus : — 

Omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque colorem qn(e) 

Et crines flav5s, etc. (Verg., Ae., iv., 558, 559.) 

610. The last syllable of any verse except anapaestic 
(see 630) may be either long or short indifferently. 

611. The metrical reading of verse is called scanning. 
a. Care should be taken in scanning Latin verse not only to 

* The case of m preceded hy a vowel is hardly an exception, hecanse the 
m was so f eehly pronounced as merely to nasalize the vowel. (Cf . 18, d,) 
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m^rk the f e«t arrsrueh- u regard to < ;ii«til T aad ietv, Wft mbo 

to keep xhe %t'>nls disdoet. obsaring tbe p«BWi as in prase. 
When tl*e vord-aeeent ts at Tanance with the ictaSy the latter 
is to be made the more {HtMnincnt. 

612. A fixed number of Teiaes uccmtiu g in m regidbrly 
repeated order, whether the Terses be of tbe saune kind or 
of different kinds, is called m STfiOPH£ or STAxza, and is 
often named for some poet ; as, the Alcaic stnqphe or 
Horntlnn stanza, the S*i/fphic strophe. 

613. A long syllable is properir just twice tbe length of 
a short syllable^ and all tbe feet of a Terse are of exactly 
equal length ; but : — 

a. A loDg syllable is sometimes lengtheaed so as to be eqaira- 
lent to three or eren to four sh<Mi ones, aad is tiioi denoted bj 
the signs i- and u respectirely. 

6. A rest of die lengdi of one or of two short syllables sooie- 
times occurs at the end of a foot. These rests are denoted bj 
the signs A and a respectively. 

The I^ffkbest MirrgiHv 
Dactylic Metres. 

614. (1.) The DACTYLIC HEXAMETES ^ OODsistS of SIX 

dactyls, of which the last is incomplete. 

(2.) For any of the first fonr feet spondees may be 

substituted. A spondee rarely occurs as the fifth foot 

also, and the Terse is then called a spondaic Terse. 

NoTK. The principal eaesna (muked thiB is most wnmnoBly after 
the ibeM e€ the diiid foot {pemtkemimais) ; often, howmr, after the 
thesis €i the fourth foot, and then there is nsiially a kaaer cmcsarm in the 
aeeond foot. In many lines, h o w e v er, ih» principal caesont is in die arsis 
of the third foot (feminine eaesnn). A huccHe diaeresis freqnoifdy ocems 
in pastoral poetry like Virgil's Eelqgves and Geotgiea. 

* Often eaUed the Heroic Verse. 
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The scheme of the metre is therefore as follows : — 

l,J^ lyj^ ^i^J^ J.yJ^ ^WW -^O* 

or musically 

rc;irc;iric;irc;jrtj'irp^i 

Thus: — 

At tuba I teiTibi|lem 80Di|tum | procul | aere cajnoro. 

(Verg., ^e., ix., 503.) 
Inton|8i cii|ng8 || lonjga car | vice flujebant. 

(TibuU., iu., 4, 27.) 
Ludere | quae yel|lem || calajmo per|misit a|gresti. 

(Verg., Ec, i., 10.) 
Non medija de | gente || Phrylgum exe|disse ne|fan(tis. 

(Verg., Ae., v., 735.) 
Cf . in English : — 
Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 

herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and future ; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the Bound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 
Came o*er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the gar- 
den. (Longfellow's Evartgdine,) 

Note. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent recuiv 
rence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spondees ; as : — 

Quadrui>e|dante \ pujtrem soniltn || quatit | ungula | oampum. 

(Verg., -4e., viiL, 696.) 
nil injter se|se il malgna vl | bracchia | tollunt. 

(Verg., Ae,y viii., 452.) 

. 615. The ELEGIAC stanza consists of a dactylic hexa- 
meter alternating with a verse consisting of two half 
hexameters each of which has its last foot incomplete 
(i, e., one long syllable), 
a. Of the half verses only the first admits a spondee instead 
* The last foot is strictly -^ w A. 
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of a dactyU luid both mast end with the end of a word. The 

scheme ht therefore as follows : — 

2o^ 2o^ 2a| -^ww -^ww -^a 
and musically the half verses are represented thos : — 

rc/im/ir^irc/ircrir^i 

Thus: — 

Flebilis I indljgnos | EHejgeia | solve cajpillos 

Ah nimis | ex Yejro | nunc tibi | nomen ejrit 

(Ov., -4m., iii, 9, 8.) 
Cf. in English : — 

Lo ! in a land that is new, a new-bom Salamis waits yon. 
Hearts that often ere now perils have braved at my side 
Graver by far, — I pledge yon. To-night be merry. To^nor- 
row 
Speed once more our barks over the measureless sea. 

(S. H. Hodgson : Trans, offfor., Od., i., 7.) 
Other dactylic verses are rare. The following occur in 
strophes : — 

616. The Alcmanian strophe consists of a dactylic 
hexameter alternating with a dactylic tetrameter. The 
scheme is : — 

IsJ^ lyJ^J -£Cf^ 1^ 

Thus: — 

Ambigu|am tel|lure no|va H Sala|mina fnjturam. 

O forjtes pejioraque | passi 
Mecum | saepe vi|ri, ] nunc | vino | pellite | ciiras ; 
Cras in I gens itejrabimus | aeqnor. 
(Hor., Od,f L, 7 ; the original of the selection under 616.) 

617. The FIRST Archilochian strophe consists of 
a dactylic hexameter alternating with a dactylic penthe- 
mimeris (two feet and a half). The scheme is : — 

^ ^J ^J X »y »y ^ 
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Thus: — 

Frigora | mite | scant || Zephylris, ver | proterit | aetas 

Interi|tura, si|mul 
Pomifer | aatam|nas || fru|ges ef|fuderit, | et mox 

Bruma re|ciirrit in|er8. (Hor., Od., iv., 7.) 

Trochaic and Iambic Metres. 

618. The longer trochaic and iambic measures belong 
chiefly to dramatic poetry. For their understanding the 
following preliminary points are necessary : — 

(1.) When a spondee is substituted for a trochee or an iam- 
bus, it loses a portion of its- full time, and is called an ibba- 
TIONAL SPONDEE.* This is represented by the sign - > (or mtt- 
sically ^ f *) when it stands for a trochee, and by the sign > - 
when it stands for an iambus. 

(2.) When a long syllable in a foot is exchanged for two 
short syllables, the foot is said to be resolved, and the resulting 
foot is called a resoliUton of the other foot. Thus, a tribrach 
(w w w) is the resolution of a trochee or an iambus. A spon- 
dee ( — ) may be resolved into a dactyl (_ ^ w) or an anapaest 
(y y^ ^), and these last into a proceleusmatic (v/ v v J)» 

(3.) All of the above feet may, therefore, occur in trochaic 
and iambic measures. When they are used in trochaic verse 
they have the ictus on their first syllable ; when used in iambic 
verse, the spondee, dactyl, and tribrach have the ictus on the 
second syllable, the anapaest and the (rare) proceleusmatic on 
the third. 

(4.) A verse may have an introductory syllable or two, like 
the introductory notes before the first full bar in music. These 
introductory syllables are called anacrusis. 

Troobalo Metres. 

619. The most common trochaic measures are the sep- 
tenarius (tetrameter catalectic)^ and the octonarius 
(tetrameter acatalectic). 

* Sometimes also an irrational trochee, or irrational iambus, respectively. 
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a* In each of these, as used by the early dramatic poets, 
any complete foot may be resolved into a tribrach, and for any 
complete foot bat the last the spondee and its resolutions may 
be substitated.* These irregolarities are, however, most freely 
used in the first and fifth feet. In the late drama the substitu- 
tions are confined to the second foot of each dipody. An ana- 
paest is not used immediately after a dactyL 

b. The commonest pause is a diaeresis at the end of the fourth 
foot, and in that case the fourth foot must not be a dactyl. 
Otherwise a break almost invariably occurs at the end of the 
fifth foot, generally with a lesser break in the fourth or after 
the third. 

NoTS. The iotns od the second foot of each dipody is less strong than 
that on the first foot, and is left unmarked in the scheme of the metres. 

620. The possibilities of the septenarius may be 
represented by the following scheme : — 



-^w cA 



or musically — 

Thus: — 

Nupti|as dojml^ad pajrari (missast | ancil|la^{co. 

(Ter.r^w., 514.) 
I 8a|ne C^gS te^ex|erce|b53hodie,3at J dignus | es, sili|cerm|um, 
Aeschi|nus odi|ose | cessat; || prandijum cor|rumpi|tur; 
Ctesijpho^autem^in a | more | totus:|ego iam | prospici|am mi|hi. 

(Ter., Ad., lines 587-589.) 
Cf . in English : — 
Then the dreary shadows scattered, like a cloud in morning's 

breeze, 
And a low deep voice within me seem^ whispering words like 
these. (Whittier's Cassandra Southwick.) 

* Bat the procelensmatic is very rare in Plantns and not f onnd in Ter- 
ence. 
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621. The possibilities of the octonarias may be repre- 
sented by the following scheme : — 



> -M 



or musically — 

rpfPirPruirurPiriJrPi 

Thus: — 

Cense I o. Sed | heus tu. | Quid vis ? || Censen | posse | me^offlr-l 
mare. (Ter., Enn7, 217.) 

Ob8e|cro popujlares, | ferte U misero^atlque^imiolcenti^aulxilium : 
Subve|nite3no|pl:20ti|o8e; || nuncijam ili|co3hic conjsiste, 
Quid rejspectas? | nil pe|ricli8t: | numquam, | dum^ego^ade-j 
roj^hic te|tanget. (Ter., Ad,, lines 155-157.) 

Cf . in English : — 

Beams of noon, like burning lances, through the tree tops flash 
and glisten, 

As she stands before her lover, with raised face to look and lis- 
ten. (Whittier's Slaves of Martinique,) 

622. A TROCHAIC DIMETER (catalcctic) (3 1-2 feet) 
occurs in the later tragedy (used strophically). The 
second foot may be a spondee or dactyl. Thus : — 

Lenis | ac modi | ce flujens 

Aura I nee ver|gen8 la|tus. (Sen., Oed,, line 887.) 

Note. This measure also enters into the formation of the Hipponao- 
TBAK strophe. (See 650.) Other trochaic verses are occasionally found, 
chiefly as portions only of lines. 



623. The IAMBIC trimeter (sendrius) is the most 
common of all dramatic measures, but the seftenarius 
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(tetrameter catalectic) and octonakius (tetrameter oca- 
talectic) are also frequently used. 

a. Speaking generally, the same substitations and resolutions 
occar as with the trochaic measures, in any foot except the last 
among the comic writers, confined mostly to the first foot of 
each dipody in other kinds of poetry. The proceleusmatic oc- 
cars chiefly in the first foot, and then the third syllable (ictus 
syllable) must begin a word, and the ictus and word accent 
most coincide. An anapaest immediately after a dactyl is 
avoided. 

624. The SENARius consists of six iambic feet The 
regular caesura is after the first syllable of the third foot 
( pe?itheniimeral^. Otherwise, after the arsis of the fourth 
foot there is almost always a caesura, often with a diaere- 
sis after the second foot. 

The scheme is as follows : — 



V 

> 



vQ 



Thus: — 

Phase|lus il|le I quem | vide|tis holspites. (Catull., 4, 1.) 

Storax.|Non redi|it I hac | nocte^a | cena^Aelschinus 
Neque ser|volo|rum I quisjquam, qui3ad|vorsumj[|erant. 
Profecjto^hlc ve|re dljcunt : J rf^^^l^^ Ss(piam. 

(Ter., Ad.y Unes 26-28.) 
Cf . in English : — 

O light immortal, winds on wings of swiftness borne, 
O river sources, and the countless flashing smile 
Of ocean's wavelets, universal mother earth. 

(L. Dyer, Trans, of Aesch., Prom., 88 fiF.) 

625. The SEPTENARius consists of seven and a half 
iambic feet. The regular break is after the fourth foot, 
and this foot must then be a real iambus. If this break 
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does not occur, there is always a break after the arsis 
of the fifth foot. 

The scheme is as follows : — 



f-L ^A 



Thus : — 

Salujtant, ad { cenam | vocant, || adven{tam gra{tu]an|tiir* 

(Ter., Eun., 269.) 

Sed quid hoc | est? vide | on ego | Getam || curren|tem3huc ad- 

vem|re ? 
Is est ijpsus, ei, | timed | miser, || quam blc^mihi | nunc iiun|tiet 

rem. (Ter., Phorm., lines 177, 178.) 

Cf. in English* — 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 

There was a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth ciye *' Wel-awaye I " 

Her name was Barbara Alien. (Percy's Meliqtces.) 

626. The OCTONARIUS consists of eight iambic feet. 
When the break after the fourth foot occurs without eli- 
sion, this foot must be a real iambus, as in the septenarius. 

The scheme is as follows : — 



> > 



> > 



> > 



vQ 



Thus: — 
Domum | modo3|bo,3ut ad|pare|tur di|cam,3atque3huc | re- 
nun |tio. (Ter., An., 594.) 

Abs qui I vis homijne, quomst | opus, || benefici|um3accipe|re 

gaujdeas; 
Verum^enim | vero^i^ldemum | iuvat, || si quem^ael quomst 

face|re2is bene|facit. (Ter,, Ad,y lines 254, 255.) 



* Written as two lines. 
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Ct in English :♦ — 

On Linden, when the son was low. 

All Uoodless lav the nntroddtti snow ; 

And dariL as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling n^ndlj. (CampheU.) 

Nora. lambie m cMoi M are Bcna e tuiw regaxded as troehaie measures 
with aaacrosiB, aad may then be ^ipresMid mnaeally as follows : — 

Senarias : ^ 

w : ^ w — w I ^ w — w I ^w —A 

pirprnrfrn rpfi 



nrrrnrprifirprpirpi 

OetooaiiiiB: — 

PirprnrprinrprPirpfi 

627. The pure iambic trimeter (i. c, without any 
resolutions or substitutions) is first found in Catullus. 
Thus: — 

Phase jlns il|]e, | qnem | Yide|tis, ho | spites 

Ait I fais|se | na|viam | celer|Timas. (Catnll., 4.) 

628. The CHOUAMBIG f measure is an iambic trimeter 
with a trochee for the last foot. Thus : — 

as: — 

Miser | Catal|le | dejsinas | inep|lare 

Et quod I vides | penslse | per|ditam | ducas. (CatolL, 8.) 

a. The choliambic may also be represented metrically 
ihos: — 

• Written as two lines. 

t I. e., lame iambic. It is also called SGAZON (hobbling). 
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629. The IAMBIC dimeter (catalectic) is found in the 
later tragedies. It is also called the Anacreontic^ and is 
used strophically. Thus : — 

Ut ti|gris or[ba gnajtis. (Sen., Med., 863.) 

NoTB. Other iambic measures occasionally occur, chiefly as parts of 
strophes or as single lines, especially the dimeter acatalectio (quatemarius) 
and trimeter catalectic. See 650 ff. 

Anapaestic, Bacchiac, and Cretic Metres. 
Anapaestic, bacchiac, and cretic measures are mostly confined 
to the early comedy writers (especially Plautus) and the later 
tragic poets. The common forms are as follows : — 

Anapflnrtte HetrM. 

630. In anapaestic verse a spondee, a dactyl, or a pro- 
celeusmatic may be substituted for an anapaest. There is 
a regular Ibreak after the fourth foot in the septenarius 
and octonarius. 

(1.) Septenarius. 
Quid ais ? | viro me | malo male | nilptam. || Satin au|dis quae^il-j 

lie loqui|tur? 
Satis. Si I sapiam,3binc | intro3abe|am,3abi mihi || bene sit.| 
Mane: male^elrit poti|us. (Plant., Menaech., 602, 603.) 

Cf . in English : * — 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

(Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore.) 
(2.) Octonarius. 
Mille mo|dis amor | ignojrandust, || procul abhijbendust | 

atque^apjstandust ; 
Nam qul^in a|morem | praecipijtavit, || peius pe|rit quasi | saxo | 
saliat. (Plant., Trin., Imes 264, 266.) 

* Written in two lines. 
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CLinEn^ish:* — 

The mistletoe hang in the eaatle hall. 
And the holly hranch shooe on the old oak wall; 
The han>n*8 retainers were hlithe and gaj, 
Keeping their Christmas holiday. 

(See Wadham's Versifieationy p. 65.) 
(3.) Dimeter acatalectic (qnatemarins). 

Haec ego | quom cum2ani|mo meo | repnto 
Uhi qnPelget, qnam | preti sit | parvT 
Apage,3amor, | te, n5n | places : nH | te^tor. 

(Plant., IWn., lines 256-258.) 

Cf . in English : ♦ — 

'T is the last rose of sommer 

Left hlooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone. (T. Moore.) 

(4.) Dimeter catalectic (paroemiac). 

Qoam^c rem | gerat ani|mam2advor{tam. 

(Plant., Trin., line 843.) 

NoTB. Oiiher yarieties also occur, as the trimeter catalectic and the 
wumometer. This last, like the paroemiac, is used mostly as the last line of 
a series of longer anapaestic yeises. 

n^^iijrffji ^ms Oraile MirtHHit 

631. i. In bacchiac and cretic measures either (but not 
both) of the long syllables may be resolved, or a molossus 
( ) may be substituted. 

ii. The teteameter is the most usual variety in each 
of these measures. A break is most common after the 
second foot. Thus : — 

(1.) Bacchiac tetrameter. [Ictus ^ ^ -] 

Adcurajte^agatur, | docte^et di|ligenter, 
Tanta^incepjta res est : || hand somnijcolose^hoc 

* Written in two lines. 
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Agendumst. || Ero^ut me | voles es|se. Spero, 
Nam tu nunc { vides pro | tuo cajro capite 
Caj*um2o£Eer|re me meum | caput Ti{lita1I. 

(Plant, CapU, lines 226-230.) 
(2.) Cretic tetrameter. [Ictus ^ w -] 

Copiast, I atque^ea || facitis nos | conpotes, 
Secede^hnc | nunciam, || si vide|tur, procul, 
Ne^arbitri | dicta noUstra^arbitralri queant 
Neu permajnet palam^liaec || nostra faljlacia. 

" (Plant, Capt., Unes 217-220.) 

a. The last foot is often incomplete {tetrameter ccUalectic) ; 
as: — 

Meo modo^et ( moribus | vivito3an|tiquis. 

(Plant, Trin., line 295.) 

Note. In comedy tlie iambic senarios is used for €tie scenes of spoken 
dialo^e ; the iambic septenarius and octonarius and the trocbaic septe- 
narins are used in more or less long- passages, which were delivered as 
recitative with musical accompaniment. The trochaic octonarius, the 
anapaestic, bacchiac, cretic, and the shorter trochaic and iambic measures 
are used for strophic g^ups of lines (called CAirriCA) which were regularly- 
sung to music. 

Choriambic and Ionic Metres. 

632. The choriambic teteameter is occasionally 
found. [Ictus x^^x] Thus : — 

Omne nemus | cnm fluvils | omne canat | profundum. 

(Cland., Nupt Hon., ii., 4.) 

Note. Many of the log^aoedic measures (see 643) are sometimes scanned 
as choriambic. 

633. The lesser Ionic verse is found in one ode of 
Horace. [Ictus v v -^ -] A strophe consists of ten feet. 
Thus : — 

Miseramm^est | neqne^amori | dare ICidum | neqne dulci 

Mala vino^aut | lavere^aut exjanimari 

Metuentes | patroae ver|bera linguae. (Hor., Od., iii., 12.) 
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634. The gbeateb Ionic ( Sotadean) was used by En- 
aIus, Martial, and others. [Ictus ^ . v v] 

a. The early poets use doable trochees and other equivaleiit 
feet instead of the Ionic, and resolve a long syllable of the 
Ionic freely, bat Martial and the later poets confine themselves 
chiefly to one resolation in a verse, and use only the doable 
trochee as a substitation. Thas : — 

Nam qaam varia | sint genera po|ematoram, | Balbi, 
Qaamqae longe | distlncta^aUja^ab aliis us, | nosce. 

(Ace, Didasc.) 

Has, cam gemijna compede, | dedicat ca|tenas, 
Satame, tijbi Zoilas, | anulos prijores. (Martial.) 

Peculiakities of Eably Veesification. 

Besides the feeble force of s in early prosody (see 609, 1, d)^ 
the following points shoald be noted : — 

636. The originally long quantity of certain final sylla- 
bles, which afterwards became short, was sometimes 
retained. So — 

(1.) -es (gen. -itis) ; as, superstes. 

(2.) -or (gen. -6ris) ; as, soror. 

(3.) Verb endings in -r, -s, -t ; as, regredior, augedt, JhiertSy 
monulU 

a. These irregalarities occar chiefly in Plaatas. 

Note. The final a of the feminine mngnlar in nouns and adjectiyes of 
the first declension has also often been measured long in early Latin verse ; 
as, epistuldy bond ; but many of the best authorities now deny this quantity. 

636. Words of two syllables, with the first syllable 
short, often shorten a long final vowel; as, novX^i levl; 

a. This shortening is particularly common before a syllable 
which has the verse accent ; as, dari, mL 

* This is due to the influence of the word-accent. It is much easier 
after a short accented syllable to pronounce a final vowel short than long. 
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637. Other long syllables are not infrequently short- 
' ened when they stand after a short syllable * and before a 

syllable which has the verse accent; as, neg^t PJiafnium; 
vd 6cciditd ; sen^otutem. 

638. Also after a short monosyllable which has the 
verse accent, a syllable may be shortened. Thus : aed Id 
quod ; quid iBtuc ; dd Ipsam. 

a. So, too, the second syllable of a word of several syllables, 
if the first is short and has the verse accent ; as, vdiuntdte. 

639. Monosyllables ending in a long vowel (or -m) 
are often employed before a vowel as the thesis of a foot, 
being shortened instead of elided. Thus : qui aget; n5 
agds ; quam ego. 

640. Vowels which ordinarily make a syllable of their 
own are often run together with a following vowel (even 
though h intervene), thus making one syllable of two. 
This is caUed STNiZESis or synaeresis. Thus : antehac^ 
mbam (aibas^ etc., always), meus^ tuus^ fuisse. (Cf. 

609, 2.) 

641. Doubled consonants were not regularly written 
(or sounded) in the time of Plautus, and thus words like 
Ule^JmmOy quippe^ are used by him with the first syllable 
short. 

a. Ennias first wrote doubled consonants regularly ; and his 
contemporary Terence rarely neglects their effect upon the quan- 
tity of a syllable ; when he does so, it is almost always at the 
beginning of an iambic verse. 

b. Before the combination, mute and liquid, short vowels 
always retain their natural (short) quantity in Flautus and 
Terence ; as, slSycrl, inp^ro. 

* Whether in the same irord or not. In words of more than two sylla- 
bles, however, only the first two syllables seem to suffer this shortening. 
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Satumian Verse. 

Note. The earliest Latin yerae was not, like the yerses 
already treated, an imitation of the Greek, bat a product of 
Italian soiL It is called Saturniak verse. ' Scholars are not 
agreed as to certain important points in its character, bat it is 
generally admitted that the accent (ictas) has mnch more promi- 
nence as compared with qaantity than in the Greek metres. 

642. Saturnian verse consists of two half verses with 
a break between them, on the following scheme (iambic 
dimeter cataleetie + trochaic tripody) : — 

^J: y^l y^l ^l ly^ 1^ 1^ 

Thus: — 

Dabant | malum | Metel|ll J Naevi|o pojgtae. 

Ck)me|lias | Luc! | us Scipijo Bar|batus 

Gnaevod { patre | progna|tus || fortis | vir 8api|ensque 

Quoins I forma | virtu {tei Q parisu|ma|fuit. 

Cf . in English : — 

The king was in the parlor, counting out his money ; 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey* 

a. It is perhaps best to consider the last syllable of each half 
verse an accented one.* Thus : — 

^1 s^l y^JL il 1^ 1^ li 

Note 1. The Satumiaii is found chiefly in inscriptions. Hiatus is 
allowed between the two halves of the verse. The unaccented parts 
(arses) of the verse consist of a long syllable or a short syllable or two 
short syllables. Sometimes an arsis disappears, as in the last foot but one 
in the last line above. The accented parts (theses) must be either one long 
syllable or two short syllables. Alliteration is common. 

Note 2. Another view now frequently held is that of O. Keller, that 
" quantity '' has nothing to do with the metre, and that the accent coin- 

♦ See Westphal, Gr, Metrik, ii., 42, and R. Klotz, Jahresber. 1883^ 
p. 823. 
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oides always with the word-accent. Each half yerae always begins then 
with an accent.* Thus : — 

Ddbnnt m^nm Met^Ili II Na^yio po^tae. 
Between the second accented syllable and the third, two unaccented syl- 
lables always occnr ; in other cases generally only one unaccented syllable. 
There are always three accented syllables in the first half Terse, generally 
three in the second ; sometimes, howeyer, only two in the second, and then 
usually an unaccented syllable before that half Terse (anacrusis). The 
arsis even of the last foot occasionally consists of two syllables. 

Logaoedic Verse. 

643. Logaoedic verse is a name given to a kind of 
verse consisting of dactyls and trochees (chiefly irrational), 
from the resemblance to prose caused by slight inequalities 
in the time of the feet (from Xoyo? and dotSi}, prose-song). 

a. The irrational trochee (or spondee) is thus represented : 
- > ; or musically, f p' ; the irrational dactyl is called a cyclic 

dactyl, and represented thus : -vw, or musically, ff ff» ^^ 

nearly / ^C- 

644. Logaoedic lines consist almost always of one dac- 
tyl and two, three, or four trochees. The dactyl occupies 
any foot but the last-f Thus : — 

Logaoedic Dipody -vw -w (Adonic) 

Logaoedic Tripody -vw -v/ -w (Ist Pherecratic) 

-V -wv/ -v/ (2d Pherecratic) 

Logaoedic Tetrapody -ww -w -w -w (Ist Glycomc) 

-w -vw -w -w (2d Glyconic) 

_v/ -w -wv/ -w (3d Glyconic) 

Logaoedic Pentapody -v/ -v/ -vv -w -w (Lesser Sapphic) 

-w -WW -v/ -v/ -V (Phalaecian) 
a. These lines are used, either as complete in themselves or 
combined into longer lines, to make various forms of (chiefly 
strophic) verse, as in the following sections. 

* See O. KeUer, Der Saturnische Vers als rhythmisch enviesen, 
t One logaoedic tetrapody occurs with two dactyls, the leaser Alcaic, 
thus :"Vw"xrv— V— w 
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646. The A8CL£PIAD£AN Terse is used in five varie- 
ties, as follows : — 

(1.) Lesser (or Isx) Asclepiabean (2d Pherecratic -|- ^ 
Pherecratic). [Not strophic] Thus : — 

ormosically: f f | P' ^ J | T | J*5 ? 1 f 5 | f ^^ | 

Maece|na8 ata|vis ] edite | regi|bii8. (Hor., Od.y L, 1.) 

Horace, OdeSj L, 1 ; m., 30; hr., 8. 

NOTK. It will be seen that the last foot of the fint half of the line 
coDsbts of one long syllable protracted into the time of three shoft ones 
(cf. 613, a), and that the last foot in the line contains a rest. I^milar 
phenomena of coarse occnr in the other logaoedio verses given below. 

(2.) Second Asclepiadean (three lesser Asclepiadean lines 
followed bj a second Gly conic). [Strophic] Thns : — 

1> A/v l^lA/w -^w OA 

-^> A^w itlA/w -^v/ OA 

•L> A/w l^lA/v -^w oA 
-^> A/w -^v/ UA 

The last verse is mnsically : f C*\C'^C \f C \f ^\ 

Scribe|ris Vari|o I fortis et | hosti|am 
Victor, I Maeoni|i | carminis | ali{ti, 
Quam rem | camqae fejrox || navibos | ant e|qaes 
Miles I te duce | gesse|rit. 
Horace, Odes, i., 6, 15, 24, 33 ; ii., 12 ; iiL, 10, 16 ; iv., 5, 12. 
(3.) TnraD Asclepiadean (second Glyconic alternating with 
a lesser Asclepiadean). [Strophic] Thus : — 
!> A/ w -^w oA 

i> A/w vi n A/w -^v/ oA 

Sic te I diva i)o|ten8 Cy|pri 
Sic fra|tres Helejnae, || lucida | side|ra, 

Vento|rumque re I gat pa|ter 
Obstricltis ali|i8 || praeter I|apy|ga. 
Horace, Odes, i., 3, 13, 19, 36 ; iii., 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; It., 1, 3. 
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(4.) Fourth Asclepiadean (first two lines lesser Asclepi- 
adean, third line 2d Pherecratic, fourth line 2d Gly conic). 
[Strophic] Thus : — 

J.> Ajw \t II A/w -^w OA 
1> A/w l/t II A/w -^w OA 
■^> A/w i/c ca 

-^> A/w -^w CA 

The last two lines are, musically : 

rriP-fnrir^i 
rc'\:'it\rc\r\ 

Quis muljta gracijlis U te puer | in ro|8a 
Perfujsus liquijdis I orget o|dori|hus 
Grato, |Pyrrha, sub | an|tro ? 
Qui flajvam relijgas co|mam. 
Horace, Odes, L, 5, 14, 21, 23 ; iiL, 7, 13 ; iv., 13. 
(5.) Greater (or 6th) Asclepladean (2d Pherecratic -|- 
Adonic -|- Ist Pherecratic). [Not strophic] Thus : — 

^> A/w i^jjA/w l^BA/w ^w oA 

<" rrir-^nr ifffiriP'5firrir*'i^ 

Tu ne I quaesiejris, || sdre nejfas, I quern mihi, | quern tijbi. 
Horace, Odes, I, 11, 18; iv., 10; CatnlluB, 80. 

646. The Sapphic strophe is used in two varieties, as 
follows : — 

(1.) Lesser Sapphic (first three lines lesser Sapphic, fourth 
line Adonic). Thus : — 

Note. There is usually a caesura after the long syllable of the dactyl. 
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Lun sajtis terjiiB | mris { atqoe | &tne 
Grandilnis iid|8it | pater | et rajbente 
Dexte ra sajcras 1 iaca.Utas | mreSs 
TemiitI nrbem. 

Ct ill English : — 

All the night deep came not upon mj ejreHds, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 
Tet with lips shat close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 

(Swinhnme's Sapphics.) 

Horace, Odes, i, 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38 ; ii^ 2, 4, 6,8, 10, 16 ; 
in., 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 27; ir^ 2, 6, 11 ; aod the Cotm. .Soec; Catnnns, 
11,51. 

NoTK 1. CatnOns, in the ooly two poems which he wrote in the Sapphic 
metre, differs from Horace in occasionally nain^ a rea/ trochee in the sec<Mid 
foot, and in ncmietimes neglectin|^ the caesora, or patting it between the 
short syllables of the dactyl. 

NoTK 2. The last two lines are occasionally run together by boih Horace 
and Catnllns ; as : — 

Labi I tor rlpa H lore | non pro|banteCn- 

zorins I amnis. (Hor., Od., L, 2, lines 19-20.) 

NoTX 3. The Sapphic line is sometimes diyided as follows : — 

(2.) Gbeateb Sapphic (1st Pherecratic [Aristophanic] alter- 
nating with a greater Sapphic line (t. e., 3d Gljconic -|- 1st 
Pherecratic) . Thus : — 

A/w -^w ^ oA 

0' rsnrnrir-'i 
rnrrirsnrirsnrnrir-'i 

Lydia I die per | om|nes 

Te de|os ojro Sybajrin U cur propejres a|man|do. 

Hotaoe, OdeSf i. 8. 
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647. The Alcaic strophe * consists of two greater Al- 
caic lines (i. e., lesser Sapphic lines, catalectic with ana* 
crusis), a trochaic dimeter with anacrusis, and a lesser 
Alcaic. Thus : — 

C: -^w -^> A/w -^w OA 

O: -^w -> A/w -^w OA 

^: JC^ ^> -i^ JC> 

- nrnrrir-ffirnr- 
nrMrrirfnrnr*' 
rirnfP-irnrp- 

Yijdes ut | alta | stet nive { candi{dam 
Sojracte, | nee iam { sustinejant o|nus 
Siljyae la|boran|tes, ge|luque 
Mumina | constite|rint ajcuto. 
Cf . in English : — 

O mighty-moath'd inventor of harmonies, 
O skill'd to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

(Tennyson's Ode to MiUon,) 

Horace, Odes, i., 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; ii., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; iii., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; iv., 4, 9, 14, 15. 

648. The Glyconic-pherecratic verse is used in two 
forms by Catullus, as follows : — 

(1.) A strophic form (consisting of three, or four, 2d Gly- 
conic verses and one 2d Pherecratic). Thus : — 

I-sj "^j \j -^ w —A 

■^ \j A/ w -^ v/ —A 

-t v/ ^\j \j -^ w —A 

-^w A/w \L -A 

* Also called the Hobatiak stanza, because Horace uses it more than 
any of the other logaoedic verses. 
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I&|nae siuniis | in fi|de 
Paeljlae^et poe|ri3u^|gii • 
DEkjnam pae|ri^iiite|gri 

Poeljlaeque ca|Da|mii8. (CatnlL, 34.) 

Nil po|te8t sine | te Ve|nii8, 
Fama { quod bona | conipro|bet, 
Commo|(li capelre?^ pojtest 
Te vojlente. Qois | hole de|o 

Compa|rarier | au|8it? (Catoll., 61.) 

CatuUiiB, 34, 61. 

Note. The fint foot is usoally a trochee, but sometimes a spondee, or 
eren (as in the first strophe above) an iambus. Cf. Greek usa^ne. One 
Terse ((51, 25) has a spondee instead of the dactyl. 

(2.) A form not strophic, called the Pbiapeax verse, in 
which the Glyconic and Pherecratic make together a single 
line. Thus : — 

Go I Ionia, | quae cujpis U ponte | ludere | lon|go. 
Catnllos, 17. 

649. The Phalaecian verse (hendecasyllahle) is a 
logaoedic pentapody with dactyl in the second place. 
Thus: — 

Cui do|n5 lepi|dum no|vum li{ helium. 
Cf . in English : 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus. 

(Tennyson's H&ndecasyllahics,) 

CatnUus, 1, 2, 3, 6, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
82, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58,58b. 

Note. The first foot is occasionally a real trochee, or even an iambus. 
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Other kinds of verse (not logaoedic) are used by Horace or 
Catullus as follows : — 

StFopllic Motnii* 

650. The Hipponactean strophe consists of a trochaio 
dimeter catalectic alternating with an iambic trimeter 
catalectic. Thus : — 

^1 V- oB-^ w- w-^ «A 

Non e|bur nelque^aurelum 
Mea I reni|det||in|domo | lacu|nar. 
Horace, Odes, ii., 18. 

651. The Pythiambic strophe consists of a dactylic 
hexameter alternating with an iambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Thus: — 

^1 w- U-^ wU 

Mollis in|ertia | cur || tan | tarn dif |fuderit | !n^ 
Obli{vio{nem senjsibus. 
Horace, Ep^,, 14, 15. 

652. The 2d Pythla^mbic strophe consists of a dac- 
tylic hexameter alternating with a pure iambic trimeter 
(acatalectic) . Thus : — 

Altera | iam terijtur || beljlis ci|vilibus j aetas, 
Suis I et ijpsa || Ko|ma y]|ribus | ruit. 
Horace, Ep., 16. 

653. The Iambic strophe consists of an iambic tri- 
meter alternating with an iambic dimeter. Thus : — 



^1 w- C?l-^ w- C-^ vU 




^1 V- w-^ vU 




Ibis 1 Libur|nTs || in|ter al|ta najyium, 




Ami|ce, i^rolpugnajcula. 




Horace, Ep., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 




z^" 




'^, r ^ 


J I :'^(\''\]^^'^ 
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664. The Abchilochiak strophe occurs in four forms, 

as follows : — 

(1.) 1st Abchilochtax (see 617). 

Horace, Odes^ rr^ 7. 

(2.) 2d ABCHiLOCHiAjr (consistiiig of a dact^Hc hexameter 
alternating with a scHcaUed iambelic line [i. «^ an iambic dime- 
ter -f- * dactylic pentbemimeris] ). Thus : — 

w*^ w— C— w— i -^ww ^ww w 

Horrida | tempe'stas | cae lam con'traxit, et j imbres 

Ni Yes que dejducont , loyem ; | nunc mare, | none silo|ae. 

Horaee, Ep., 13. 

(3.) 3d Archilochiax (consisting of an iambic trimeter and 
a so-called elegiamblc line [i. e., a dactylic pentbemimeris -|- an 
iambic dimeter]). Thos : — 

\f S v/— wl-' w— w^ wO 

-^ w -^ w -^ I w*^ w— w-^ w?7 

Petti, I nihil | me | 8Sc|iit an|tea | iuyat 
Scribere | versicu;Ios | amojre per|ciirsam | grayL 
Horaee, Ep.^ 11. 

(4.) 4th Abchilochian (consisting of a greater Archilo- 
chian [i. e^ a dactylic tetrameter -f- a trochaic tripody] alter- 
nating with an iambic trimeter catalectic). Thos : — 

-^wv -^OO -^ I v^ -^wO I -^w -^w -^O 

Solvitor I acris hi | ems J grajta vice | veris | et Fa|Ydn!, 
Trahont|qoe sic|cas | ma|chinae | carfjnas. 
Horace, Odes, L, 4, 

655. Alcmakian strophe. (See 616.) 

Horace, Odes, L, 7, 28; Ep., 12. 

656. Lesser Ionic strophe [/onic a minore]. (See 
633.) 

Horace, Odes, iii., 12. 
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MottM Rot Stropbld 
657. The Galliambic metre is a lesser Ionic tetra- 
meter, employed by Catullus with various irregularities. 
The scheme is a^ follows : — 

Super alta | yectus Attis || celeri ra|te maria. 

CatuUus, 63. 

Note 1. The first two Ionic feet always suffer anaclasis, so called, t. e , 
two trochees are substituted for the last two (long) syllables of the first and 
the first two (short) of the second. Thus, instead of^^^^ 1 ^ \ ^ ^ 1 ^ 
is read ^^ ^v^|_^ J^_. An irregular anaclasis takes place in the 
second two Ionic feet (see the scheme). 

Note 2. For the (apparent) pyrrhic thus resulting at the beg^inning of 
each half of the verse may be substituted a spondee or a proceleusmatic ; 
for the first pyrrhic, also a tribrach. 

Note 3. The variation of the ictus from the ordinary ictus of the lesser 
Ionic foot should be observed, as given in the scheme above. 

668. The following measures, already treated, are also 
used : — 

(1.) Pare tambio trimeter. (See 627.) 
Horace, Ep.y 17 ; CatuUus, 4, 29, 52.* 
(2.) Choliambic. (See 628.) 
CatuUus, 8, 22, 31, 37, 39, 44, 59, 60. 
(3.) Iambic septenarius. (See 626.) 
Catullus, 25. 

(4.) Dactylic hexameter. (See 614.) 
Horace, Satires and Epistles ; Catullus, 62, 64. 
(5.) Elegiac. (See 616.) 
CatuUus, 65, 66, 67, 68, and 69-116. 

Note. The spondee may be used instead of an iambus in the metres 
treated in 650-658 only in the first and third feet, as a rule. In the 
. iambic strophe, the 3d ArchUochian, and the choliambic, resolution is occa- 
sionaUy employed. The trochaic lines or part lines admit no substitutions 
or resolutions. The iamb^ alternate line in the second Pythiambic strophe 
is also B,pure line (t. e., has only the iambus). 

* This quatrain, however, has spondees in the first and third feet of two 
of the lines. 
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Note. Most of Ui« technical terms used to name tlK ao-tallBi. wbajum 
err Hl^KKCfl hmY« now gone out ot lue,* bat the foSlamimg are sdll aact 
with often enough to make it worth while to define them hntAj. 

659. (1.) Allitkkation in the repetition of words or ajDah- 
bles beginning with the i»ame letter (or sound) ; as : — 

The, tufe, Tafl^ tM tanta, ti/ranfis, tuliUi (Ennins j^nd 
Comif., HheL, 4, 18). 

(2.) Ampiiiholia is the use of equivocal words or construe- 
tions ; as : — 

Gallus = **a Gaul" or "a cock;" did te, Aeaeiddj Ro- 
m&nOs vinrere posse, I say that you, O son of Aeacns, the 
Romans can conquer (Enn., apnd Cic, Dtv.^ iL, 56, 116). 

(3.) Anacolutuon is a disagreement in constraction between 
the Utter and the earlier part of a sentence ; as : — 

Nam n08 omnSs, quihus est alicunde aliquis obiectus lahaSy 
omne qttod est intered texnpus, priusqtuim id rescUum estj 
luorO est, for [to] all of as upon whom some hardship is 
hurled from some quarter, the intervening time before we dis- 
cover it is so much gain (Ter.). 

The anacoluthon could be avoided by using either nds omries 
. . . lucro habSmus, or n5bis omnibus . . . lucre est 

(4.) Anaphora is the repetition of a word or of correspond- 
ing words, in the same order in successive clauses or sentences ; 
as: — 

Nihilne te noctumum praesidium paldttj nihil urhis vigi- 
lias, nihil timor poptUi . . . rmverunt? have the guarding of 

* A few have become so common as applied to English also that they 
need no special mention. 
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the Palatine by night, the patrol of the city, the fear of the 
people, produced no effect upon you ? (Cic, in Cat., i.) Cf. 
also 598, 1. 

(5.) Antithesis is the placing of different words or senti- 
ments in contrast ; as : — 

Caesar beneficiis dc munifioentia Trvagnus hahehatur ; 
integritate vita^ Cat5, Caesar was thought great for his 
favors and generosity, Cato for the purity of his life (Sail., C<U., 
54, 2). Cf. also 698. 

' (6.) Apocope is the omission of a letter or syllable at the 
end of a word ; as, men' for nriene. Cf. also 63, ii. 

(7.) Apostrophe is the turning off from the course of the sub- 
ject, to address some absent person or personified thing ; as : — 

Quid rion mortalia pectora c5gis, aurl sacra fames ? what 
dost thou not drive the heart of man to do, accursed hunger for 
gold? (Verg., ^e., iii., 66). 

^^(8.) Asyndeton is the omission of the connective between 
words or sentences ; as : — 

Abiit, excessit, evdsit^ erupit (Cic, Cat.j ii., 1, l). 

(9.) Barbarism is the use of a foreign word, or a violation 
of spelling or the rules of word-formation or metre in the use 
of a word ; as, rigdrostts for rigidus, 

- (10.) Chiasmus is the placing of corresponding words in op- 
posite orders in successive clauses or sentences. See the exam- 
ple under Antithesis above, and cf . also 598, 2. 

(11.) Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, 
cogo for cty-ago ; nil for nihil. 

(12.) Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, quid rmdta ? (sc. dicam) ; ad jyidnae (sc. aedein). 

(13.) Epanalepsls is a return to the subject by the repeti- 
tion of a word or sentence after interrupting words or clauses. 
(See Verg., Georg., ii., lines 4-7.) 

(14.) HENDLA.DYS is the expression of an idea by two con- 
nected nouns instead of a noun modified by an adjective or a 
genitive ; as : — 

Pateris tthdmus et auro (for pateris aurels), we pour a 
libation from golden bowls (Verg., Greor., ii., 192). 
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(15.) Hypallage u ao interdumge of ecHistnietioiis ; as : — 

In nova/er^ animus matatas dicere formSs corpora (for 
corpora mtLt&ta in nov&s formas), mj mind leads me to tell 
of bodies changed into new shapes (Grid, 2f., i^ 1). 

(16.) Hyperbatox is the displacement of a word from its 
connection in a clause or sentence ; as : — 

Ut uUa intermissw fiat offioi (instead of %tt uUa intermlS' 
8w offid fiat) (Cic, Am., 2, 8). 

(17.) Hyperbole is the exaggeration or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth ; as : — 

Ipse arduus altaque pulsat ^dera, towering he stands and 
strikes the stars on high (Verg., Ae.y iii., 619). 

(18.) Hysteron proteron is a reversal of tlie natural order 
of the sense ; as : — 

Mori&mur et in media arma rudmus, let as die and rush 
into the midst of the battle (Verg., Ae., ii., 353). 

(19.) LiroTfis is a mode of assertion by denying the con- 
trary ; as, ndn laudo = I blame ; riofi innoxia verba = harmf ol 
words. 

(20.) Metathesis is the transposition of letters in a word ; 
as, cermo beside cretus. Cf. also 72. 

(21.) Metonymy is the substitution of the name of one thing 
for another to which it has a certain relation, as the cause for 
th6 effect, the sign for the thing signified, etc. Thus : — 

Fruges Cererem appelldmus, vtnum autem Libenim, we 
call the crops Ceres and wine Bacchus (Cic, N. 2)., ii., 23, 60) ; 
cedant arma togae, let arms yield to the toga [t. e., war to 
peace] (Cic, Poet, frag.), 

(22.) Oxymoron is the union of words of contrary nlSanings 
in such a way as to produce a seeming contradictiou ; as : — - 

Concordia discors ; cum tacent, clamant. 

(23.) Paronomasia is a play upon the similarity of sound 
between words ; as : — 

Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus (Plaut., Cist., i., 1, 
70) ; clvem bonarmn artinm, bonarmn partimn (Cic). 
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(24.) Periphrasis is another name for circumlocution ; as, 
tenerl fetus ovium, tender offspring of sheep (for dgnl, 
lambs). 

(25.) Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessary 
to convey the meaning ; as : — 

Sic ore locuta est (Verg., Ae., i., 614). 
^^ (26.) Prolepsis is the anticipation of an idea before it ap- [ 
pears; as: — 

Fugaces terrere eqtios, to frighten the horses so as to make 
them flee (of. Hor., Od,, ii., 1, 19). 

(27.) Prosopopceia. is another name for personification ; 
as : — 

Virtus intamindtis fidget honorihtcs, true merit shines with 
unsullied honors (Hor., Od., iii., 2, 17). 

* (28.) Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, — 
Vemis pulcher (for pulchra) ; v6s (for vobis) invidemtcs. 

(29.) Syncope is the omission of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as, asprls for asperls, Cf. also 63, i. 

(30.) Synecdoche is the use of the whole for a part, the 
genus for the species, the singular for the plural, the material 
for the thing made, or the opposites of these ; as, tectum for 
domus ; fontem for aquam, 

(31.) Tautology is the repetition of an idea in different 
words ; as : — 

Iwm vos aciem et proelia et hostem poscitis, now you de- 
mand the battle line, the fight, the foe (Sil.). 

(32.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a word ; as : — 

Septem subiecta tridni gens^ a people dwelling in the far 
north (Verg., Geor., iii., 381) ; quae rrie cumque vacant ter- 
rae, whatever lands call me (Verg., Ae., i., 610). 

(33.) Zeugma is the use of a word in two or more expres- 
sions, when it is strictly applicable to only one of them ; as : — 

Pacem an helium gerens, waging peace or war ? (gerere not 
being a word which strictly applies to pax) ; sempeme in san- 
guine, f err5, fuga versabimur ? 
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MODES OP BEGKONING. 

Time. 

660. (1.) The Roman day wms reckoned from simrise to sour 
wt, mnd this time was always divided into twelve hoars (horae). 
The night, reckoned from sonaet to sonrise, was also divided into 
twelve hours. Therefore the hours were not of a fixed length, 
as with OS, bat varied with the season of the year. At the equi- 
noxes they had, like our hoars, a oniform length of sixty minntes 
each. Between the vernal and the antamnal eqainox the hoars 
of daylight were more than sixty minates long; between the 
autumnal and the vernal equinox, less than sixty minutes. 

NoTB 1. In eamp, the ni^ht was also drvided into four watches (vigiliae) 
of three (Roman) hooxs each, the secood ending at midnight and the fourth 

(2.) In early times the Roman year began with March, and 
the names QuincfUis (Jaly), SextJlis (August), September, etc., 
indicated the distance of these months from the beginning of the 
year. The number of days in the year was 355, divided be- 
tween the months as follows : March, May, July, and October, 
31 each ; February, 28 ; and the others, 29 each. Every other 
year tlie Pontifices might put in an extra month after the 23d 
of February. 

(3.) In 46 B. c. Julius Caesar reformed the calendar, putting 
It upon its present basis.* In leap-year, February 24th was 
counted twice. Hence the name Bissextile -for leap-year (Feb- 
ruary 24th being the sixth day before the first of March). The 
names QuincfUis and SextUis were afterwards changed to 
Julitcs and Augustus, in honor of Caesar and his grand-nephew. 

(4.) The Romans counted their days backwards from three 
fixed points in each month : the Calends t {Kaletidae), L e., 

♦ Except for the slight change introdaced by Pope Qregorj XTTT. in 
1582 by which the closing year of a century (1700, 1800, 1900, etc) ia not 
coonted as leap-year, unless its number is divisible by 400 (1600, 2000, etc.). 

t So called because the priests then announced the new moon. (Cf. co- 
Idre.) 
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the first of the month ; the Ides * (Idus), t. e., the 13th of most 
months, but the 15th of March, May, July, and October ; and the 
Nones t {Nonas), L e., the 5th, except in March, May, July and 
October, when it is the 7th. Therefore : 

a. To reduce a Latin date to English terms : — 

i. If reckoned from the Calends, add two to the number of 
days in the preceding mouth, and subtract the given date. 

ii. Otherwise, add one to the day on which the Nones or Ides 
fall, and subtract the given date. 
Thus: — 

XV Kal. Quinct. = 30 + 2 — 16 = 17tt of June. 
IV Non. Ian. = 5-|-l — 4 = 2d of January. 
VIIdusMaias =15 + 1— 6= 10th of May. 

b. To reduce an English date to Latin terms : — 

i. If later than the Ides of a given month, add two to the 
number of days in the month, and subtract the date. 

ii. Otherwise, add one to the day on which the Ides or Nones 
fall in the given month, and subtract the date. 
Thus : — 

April3d = 6 + 1— 3 = ltlNon. ApriL 
Dec. 10th = 13 + 1 — 10 = IV Id. Dec. 
Aug. 22d = 31 +-2 — 22 = XT Kal. Sept. 

Note 1. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides is called pridie 
KcUendds, Nonas, or Idus, The Romans in reckoning counted both the 
starting-point and the day arrived at ; therefore they had no die secundo 
Kalenddsj etc., but the second day before the Calends was die tertio Kal., 
and similarly with regard to the Nones and Ides. 

NoTK 2. In leap-year the 24th of February was called dies hisextus, as 
the year was called annus bisextus. Sometimes both the 24th and 25th 
were called VI Kal. Mart. 

Note 3. Before the year 46 b. c. the number of days in the months of 
the old year should, strictly, be taken in transferring dates, not the number 
of days in our months ; and that makes the problem much more complicated. 

(5.) The Romans indicated the year officially by the names 
of its consuls. The Roman authors, however, sometimes reck- 
oned years from the founding of Rome (753 b. c.).} 

* The time of full moon. 

t By Roman reckoning, the ninth day before the Ides. 

t Indicated thus : A. u. c. (i. e., anno urbis conditae). 
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a. To reduce a year thoa reckoned to English 
L If the nuDiWr U less than 754, subtract it from 7o4, and 
tlie result j^ves the year B. c 

ii. If ^eat^r tliaa 753, subtract 733 from it, and tlie result 
is tlie rorre«i>ondiiig year of oar era. 
Thus : — 

A. u. c. 684 = 754 — 684 = 70 b- c. 
A. u. c. 767 = 767 — 753 = a. d- 14. 

h. To reduce a date B. c. or A. D. to the eqmTalent A. tr. c 

L If the year is B. c, subtract the number frcnn 754. 

ii. If the year is A. D., add the number to 753. 

Tlius : — 

105 B. c. = 754 — 105 = A. IT. c. 649. 
A. D. 115 = 753 + 115 = A. u. c. 868. 

(6.) The Romans divided the year into festival days or boli- 
days (dies festl) and non-festival or woridng days (dies pro- 
fest'i). They also distinguished as dies fcUftl the days on whicli 
it was lawful to hold court, calling other days diss nefastl.* 

Note 1. Besides varioiis festivals celebrated npoo special ocearaons, 
such as the liidi magni (great games) and the ludl gaeaddres (centennial 
gameH), the Romans had several stated festivals occurring at fixed times in 
the year. The most important are the following : — 

Lupercalia, Feb. 15; Quirinalia, Feb. 17; Quinquatrus (Festival ci 
Minerva), March 19-23; Liidi MegcUenses (Megalensia), April 4-10; 
Parilia or Palllia, April 21; Lwii Florales (Fldrdlia), April 28-Ma7 3; 
Ludi Apollinares, July 6-13 ; Neptundlia, Jnly 23 ; Consudlia, Aug. 21 
and Dec. 15; Ludi iJomani, Sept. 4-19; Ludi CapttoUm, Oct. 15; Ludi 
PUhii, Nov. 4-17; Saturnalia, Dec. 17-23. 

The anniversaries of the defeat at Lake Trasnmennns (Jane 23) and the 
defeat by the Cimbri in 105 b. c. (Oct. 6) were known as dies atri (black 
days). 

Note 2. In the late empire, when the division of the month into weeks 
was introduced at Rome, the days were named as follows : — 

Sunday = </tes Solis ; Monday = rfic» LUnae; Tuesday = cftes Mortis; 
Wednesday = dies Mercurii ; Thursday = dies lovis ; Friday = dies Vene- 
ris ; Saturday = dies Sdtumi. Sunday is also called dies dominica (t. e., 
the Lord's day). 

* For a complete calendar of special days, see Freller's Bdmische Mythxh- 
logie, pp. 797 ff. 
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THE ROMAN CALISrDAR. 

661. The following table shows the correspondence of our 
calendar with that of the Bomans. 



Days of our 


Mak. Mai. 


Jan. Aue. 


Apb. Jun. 


Fbb. 


months. 


Juifc Oct. 


Dtc. 


Sdt. Not. 


1 


Eidendae. 


Kalends. 


Ealendse. 


Kalendse. 


2 


VI NonaB. 


IV Nonas. 


IV Nonas, 


IV Nonas. 


3 


V 


Ill 


III ** 


m 


4 


IV " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


5 


III 


Nonae. 


Non». 


Nonae. 


6 


Pridie " 


VIII Idiis. 


VIII Idns. 


vm Idas. 


7 


Nonse. 


vn * 


VII 


VII " 


8 


VIII Idus. 


VI 


VI 


VI 


9 


VII " 


V 


V 


V 


10 


VI " 


IV 


IV 


rv 


11 


V 


in 


III ** 


m 


12 


IV " 


Pridie ** 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


13 


in " 


tdSs. 


Idns. 


Idiis. 


14 


Pridie " 


XIX KaL* 


XVIII Kal.* 


XVI KaL* 


15 


Tdus. 


xvm " 


XVII " 


XV " 


16 


XVII Kal * 


xvn " 


XVI " 


XIV " 


17 


XVI " 


XVI " 


XV 


xin " 


18 


XV " 


XV 


XIV " 


XIT " 


19 


XIV " 


XIV " 


XIII " 


XI 


20 


XIII " 


xm " 


XII 


X 


21 


XII ** 


XTI 


XI " 


IX 


22 


XI " 


XI 


X 


vm " 


24 


K ^* 


X 

IX 


IX 

vra " 


VII " 
VI 


25 


VllI " 


vm " 


vn 


V 


26 


VII " 


vu 


VI 


IV 


27 


VI 


VI 


V 


III 


28 


V 


V 


IV 


Pridie " 


29 


IV 


IV 


III 




30 


ni " 


m 


Pridie " 




31 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 







27. W 

28. Ill 

29. Pridie " 



Kal. Mart, 



Note. In leap-year the last seven days of Febraary were reckcmed 
thus: — 

23. VII Kalendds MOrtias. 

24. Bisexto " 

25. VI " " 

26. V " " 
Gf . also 660, 4, Note 2. 



* J. e.f of course, the Calends of the following month. 
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Monet, Weights, akd Meastres. 

662. (1.) The Roman system of reckoning was a daodechnal 
one, in which the smaller unit (^) was called iineia, the larger 
unit, 03. Thus : — 
12 unciae 



11 


" or deunx 


10 


" " dextSna 


9 


" " dodrSiw 


8 


«« " bee 


7 


" " Bcptunx 


6 


" " semis 


6 


« " quIncSnx 


4 


" « triens 


3 


" " qaadrSns 


2 


« ■ " sextSns 


n 


<< " sescuncia 


1 


fincia 



= 


H 


or 1 as 


= 


ii 




u 


= 


H 


4( 


•1 " 


L- 


A 


it 


i « 


:= 


A 


ii 


1 « 


= 


A 




« 


:= 


A 


«( 


i " 


= 


A 




M 


= 


A 


(( 


4 " 


= 


A 


« 


1 " 


:= 


A 


U 


i " 


= 


A 


ti 


* « 


IrvHHi 


A 




(C 


lows 

i 


Bncia 


or 


^ - 


i 


it 


u 


A " 


i 


t( 


(t 


A " 


i 


it 


(( 


A " 


A 


(( 


i; 


Til" 


ih 


{{ 


(( 


^" 


A 


u 


(( 


tH" 



NoTB. The uncia was labdinded as follows : — 

SSmtUicia <= 

Blnae lextnlae <= 

SiclliouB = 

Sextula Bs 

Dimidia leztula «= 

Sorlpulam « 

[Dlmidium soilpuliim] » 
(2.) The a« was thus the real unit of measurement, and the 
special units in different kinds of measures and weights were 
treated as asses, and subdivided into twelfths. 

663. MONEY. 

1 as = originally about a pound of copper, 
2 J asses = 1 sestertius or nummus = ahcut 6 cts. 

2 sestertii = 1 quinarius = " 10 cts. 
2 quinarii = 1 denarius = " 20 cts. 
25 denaru = 1 (nummus) aureus = " $5. 
1000 sestertii = 1 sestertium = " $50. 



/ T fj 
MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. '^t^ 

Note 1. Originally all the Roman coins were copper : namely, the cu and 
its fractions. The sestertius^ quinarius, and denarius were introduced later, 
and were silver ; the denarius was at first equal to ten asses, but after- 
wards the as was depreciated, and the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. 
The aureus was of gold, and was first struck during the second Punic war. 

Note 2. For sums from 2,000 to 1,000,000 sesterces, mtZ/e, milia, with ses- 
iertium (genitiye plural), were used, or sestertiUm as a neuter noun. Thus : — 

Quadrdgintd mtlia sestertiUm or quadrdgintd sestertia = 40,000 sesterces. 

Note 3. For sums from 1,000,000 sesterces upwards, the combination 
decies (vicies, etc.) centena milia sestertium was used, and the words centena 
mtlia were generally omitted. Thus : — 

Decies sestertivLtn = 1,000,000 sesterces; centies sestertiUm = 10,000,000 
sesterces. 

Sometimes the numeral adverb was used alone. Thus : — 

Decies = 1,000,000 sesterces. 

Note 4. Sesterces were indicated by the sign HS. A line over this in- 
dicated thousands^ lines on the sides also hundreds of thousands. Thus : — 
_HS. DCC = 700 sestertii ; HS. D = 500,000 sestertii, or 500 sestertia; 
I HS. I DCCC = 80,000,000 sestertii. 

664. "WEIGHTS. 

4 scripula = 1 sextnla. 
2 sextulae = 1 sicilicus. 
4 sicilic! = 1 uncia. 
12 linciae = 1 libra (as or pound). 

Note 1. The following Greek coins and weights were also used : — 
6 oboll = 1 drachma (coin or weight). 

100 drachmae = 1 mina. 
60 minae == 1 talentum {Attic), 

Note 2. In imperial times a siliqua (== i obolus) was also used. 



ooo. 

(1.) 


Measures of Length. 


4 digit! 


= 1 palmus minor. 


3 palmi minores = 1 palmus (maior). 


4 palmi 


= 1 pes (as) (11.65 Eng. inches). 


Ij pedes 


= 1 cubitus. 


24 pedes 


= 1 gradus. 


2 grades 


= 1 passus. 


125 passSs 


= 1 stadium. 


8 stadia 


= 1 mille (passuum) (Eoman mile). 



t.c*^: 



strtc' 



>e« 






MnyLl . V i^..^r 



•OTE 1. Ortjriiiaj." a^ •»-*' 
iracuoii> . J. i*e *«*"•- - 



in-. Jl^'J-- -,... 

664 



us 
.try 



to the 

. 's gen- 
iv IS were 
third or 
on. 



Quintus. 
-^ Servius. 
=: Sextus. 
= Spurius. 
= Titus. 
[]). = Tiberius. 



a. wt^*^ 



I^Vij 




- eques Romanus. 
-- f Ilius. 

= iurisconsultus. 
=: Idus. 
= imperator. 
. =: lovi optumo max- 

Kal. (or Cal.) = Kalen- 
lae. 
*^ ■ 11. = nepos. 
•iti.. =Nonae. 
1/- L'. = patres conscripti. 

<l hy P. Cornelius Scipio (the son 
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NoTB 1. The unit of square measiire is the iugerum (as). The oUieT 
square measiires scarcely require treatment in a grammar at alL 

Note 2. These measures also were diyided into the r^^nlar fractions of 
the €u as the equivalent of the pes or iugerum, 

(2.) Dbt Measure. 

1} cyath! = 1 acetSbulom. 

4 acetabula = 1 hemlna. 

2 heminae = 1 sextaiius. 

16 sextarii = 1 modius {peck). 

(3.) Liquid Measure. 

1^ cyatbi = 1 acetabuliun. 

2 acetabula = 1 quartarius. 

2 quartarii = 1 hemina. 

2 heminae = 1 sextarios. 

6 sextarii = 1 congios. 

4 congii = 1 Urna. 

2 urnae = 1 amphora. 

20 amphorae = 1 cuUeus. 

ROMAN NAMES. 

666. A free Roman had usually three names. Thus : — 
(1.) The praenomen, distinguishing the individuaL 
(2.) " NOMEN " " gens. 

(3.) " COGNOMEN " " familia. 

a. Praenomina all end in -us, except Kaeso. Nomina all 
end in -ius, and are really adjectives (cf. 268). Cognomina 
have various endings, and are derived generally from some per- 
sonal peculiarity of their original bearer (cf. our nicknames). 
Thus : — 

Decimus Junius Brutus.* 
Piiblius Cornelius Sclpio.* 
Quintus Mucins Scaevola.* 
Sometimes only two names are found ; as, Gains Laelius. 
* From brutits, heavy, sdpiof a staff, scaevuSf the left (hand or side). 
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h. Further cognomina are often used ; thus, especially, cogno- 
mina in -ianus indicate adoption from a certain gens ; -anus 
(when not added to gentile names) and -ious indicate military 
or other distinction. Thus : — 

Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, Africanns Minor.* 
Note. The adoptive name is in familiar language often reduced to the 
gentile form. Thus, Cicero calls Atticus Fomponius rather than Pompo- 
nidnus. In later Latin only, a second cognomen was called an agnomen. 

c. Daughters were usually called simply by their father's gen- 
tile name ; as, Tullia (Cicero's daughter). If two sisters were 
to be distinguished, mdior and minor were added. A third or 
f oui-th daughter was known as tertia or qimrta, and so on. 

d. The Roman praenomina were abbreviated thus : — 



A. = Aulus. 


L. = Lucius. 


Q. 




= Quintus. 


App. = Appius. 


M. = Marcus. 


Ser. 




= Servius. 


C. = Gaius. 


M' = Manflius. 


Sex. 




= Sextus. 


Cn. = Gnaeus. 


Mam. = Mamercus. 


Sp. 




= Spurius. 


D. = Decimus. 


N. = Numerius. 


T. 




= Titus. 


K. = Kaeso. 


P. = Publius. 


Ti.or 


Tib, 


= Tiberius 



li ttWi*'^ 



667. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. = absolvo, antiquo. 
a. d. = ante diem. 
A. u. c. = anno urbis condi- 
tae. 

C. = condemno. 
cos. = consul, 
coss. = consules. 

D. = divus. 

d. d. = dono dedit. 

d. d. d. = dat, dicat, dedicat. 

des. = desTgnatus. 

D. M. = di manes. 



£q. Rom. : 
F. or £. 
Ictus. 

Id. 



: eques Romanus. 

: Mius. 

: iurisconsultus. 

: Idus. 

: imperator. 

: lovi optumo max- 



imp. 

I. O. M. : 

umo. 
K. or Kal. {or Cal.) = Kalen- 

dae. 
N. orn. = nepos. 
Non. = Nonae. 
P. C. = patres conscript!. 



* The younger Af ricanus was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio (the son 
of Africanus Major) from the Aemilian gens. 
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pi. = plelns. 

pout. mSx. = pontifex mSzi- 

mos. 
pop. = populas. 
P. R. = populas B5inSnii8. 
pr. = praetor, 
proe. = proconsul. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod bonum 

felix faustumque sit 
Quir. = Quirites. 
resp. = res publica. 
S. = salutem, sacrum, Senatus. 



S. D. = salutem dicit. 

S. D. P. = salutem dicit ^€ri- 

mam. 
S. P. Q. R. = Senatus popu- 

lusque RSmauus. 
S. T. E. Q. V. B. E.= 8i tib! 

est quod vis bene est. 
S. V. B. E. E. V. = a vales 

bene est, ego valeo. 
Sc. = senatus consultum. 

tr. = tribunus. 

U. (u. r.) = uti rogas. 



668. PRINCIPAL LATIN WRITERS. 



Note 1. The writers from the time of Lncrethis to the time of Saeto- 
nius are called the Classical writers. In a more restricted sense this 
term is limited to the period beginning with Cicero and Caesar and ending 
with Tacitns. The Classical period is sometimes divided into the Goldek 
Age and the Silveb Age, the historian Livy comiting as the first prose 
writer of the latter and the Augustan poets being reckoned in the former. 
Among the writers later than Suetonius a Bbazen Age, followed by an 
Iron Age, is sometimes further distinguished. The writers before and 
after the Classical period are, however, now generally elapsed simply as 
Ante-classical and Post-classical writers, respectively. 

Note 2. The following alphabetical list of the chief Latin writers is 
subjoined as a convenient reference-list for the pupil. 



Acc. or 


AU. 


L. Accius or Attius (trag.) 


170-94 B. c. 


Amm, 




Ammianus Marcellinus (hist.) 


died A. D. 400. 


App. 




L. Appuleius (philos.) 


flour. A. D. 160. 


Aug. 




Aurelius Augustanus (Chr. 








writ.) 


died A. D. 430. 


Aur. Vict. 


Sextus Aurelius Victor (hist) 


flour. A. D. 360, 


Aus. 




D. Magnus Ausonius (poet) 


died A. D. 390. 


BoUh. 




Anicius Manlius Torquatus 
Severlnus Boetius or Boe- 








thius (philos.) 


died A. D. 625. 


Caecil. 




Statins Caecilius (comed.) 


flour. 180 B. c. 
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Caes. 
Cassiod, 

Cato 

Cat. or> 
Catull. > 
Cds. 

Censor. 
Charis. 

Cic. or C. 

Claud. 
Col. 

Comif, 

CuH. 

Donat. or] 
Don.- J 
Enn. 
Fest. 
Flor. 

Front, or > 
Frontin. ) 
Fronto or ) 
Front. ) 
Crai. 
Gell. 
Hier. 
Hirt. 

Hor. 
Iitst. 



Gaius lulius Caesar (hist.) 
Magnus Aurelius Cassiodo- 

rus (hist.) 
M. Porcius Cat5 (orat. and 

hist.) 

C. Valerius Catullus (poet) 

Aurelius Cornelius Celsus 
(physic.) 

Censonnus (gram.) 

Flavins Sosipater Charisius 
(gram.) 

M. Tullius Cicero (orat. and 
philos.) 

Claudius Claudianus (poet) 

L. Innius Moderatus Colu- 
mella (husbandry) 

Q. Comificius (rhet. "ad 
Herenninm ") 

Q. Curtius Rufus (hist.) 

AUius Donatus (comment.) 

Q. Ennius (poet) 
Sex. Pompeius Festus (gram.) 
L. Annaeus Florus (hist.) 
S. liilius Frontinus (engin., 
etc.) 

M. Cornelius Fronto (orat.) 

Gains (lurisconsultus) 
Aulus G^llius (gram., etc.) 
Hieronymus (Chr. writ.) 
Aulus Hirtius (hist., "8th 

book of Caes.," etc.) 
Q. Horatius Flaccus (poet) 
lustlnianus (emperor, 

" Code ") 



100-44 B. c. 

died A. D. 575. 

234-149 B. c. 
87-54 B. c. 

flour. A. D. 50. 
flour. A. D. 238. 

flour. A. D. 375. 

106-43 B. c. 
flour. A. D. 400. 

flour. A. D. 50. 

flour. 80 B. c. ? 
flour. A. D. 50. 

flour. A. D. 350. 

239-169 B. c. 
flour. A. D. 150 ? 
flour. A. D. 140. 

A. D. 40-103. 
A. D. 100-175. 

A. D. 110-180. 

A. D. 130-175. 
died A. D. 420. 

died 44 b. g. 
65-8 b. c. 

died A. D. 565. 
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luv, D. lunins lavenalis (satir. 

poet) 
Lact» L. Caelius Laetantius Flnni- 

anus (Chr. writ) 



. D. 60-140. 



died A. D. 325. 



Liv, 


Titus Liyiiis (hist.) 


59 B. C. - A. D. 17 


Liv. Andron, 


livius Andronicos (trag.) 


284-204 B. c. 


Luc, 


M. Annaeos Lucanos (poet) 


A. D. 39-6o. 


Liu'U. 


C. £imiiu LucHios (satir. 






poet) 


died 103 b. g. 


Lucr. 


T. Lucretius Cams (poet, 






philos.) 


98-55 B. a 


Macr. 


Aurelius Theodosins Macro- 






bius (critic) 


flour. A. D. 400. 


Mart. 


M. Valerius Martialis (poet) 


A. D. 40-102. 


Mart, Cap, 


Martianus Minneus Felix 






Capella (satir.) 


flour. A. D. 425 ? 


Mel, OT Mela 


Pomponius Mela (geog.) 


flour. A. D. 45. 


Min. Fel. 


Minucius Felix (Chr. writ) 


flour. A. D. 200. 


Naev. 


C. Naevius (dram, and epic 






poet) 


235-199 B.C. 


Nep. 


Cornelius Nepos (biog.) 


flour. 44 B. c. 


Non, 


Nonius Marcellus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 280 ? 


Ov, 


P. Ovidius Naso (poet) 


43B.C.-A.D.17 


Pac, or^ 
Pacuv, ) 


M. Pacuvius (trag.) 


220-132 B.C. 


Pers, 


A. Persius Flaccus (satir.) 


A. D. 34-62. 


Petr. 


Petronius Arbiter (satir. 






romanc.) 


flour. A. D. 60 ? 


Phaedr. 


T. Phaedrus (fab.) 


flour. A. D. 40. 


Plant. 


T. Maccius Plautus (comed.) 


254-184 B. c. 


Plin. 


C. Plinius Secnndus [Maior] 






(nat. bist.) 


A. D. 23-79. 


Plin. 


C. Plinius Gaecilius Secundus 






[Minor] (letters) 


A. D. 62-113. 


Prise. 


Priscianus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 500. 


Prop. 


Sextus Propertius (poet) 


49-16 B. c. 
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Prud. 


Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 






(Chr. writ.) 


flour. A. D. 400. 


Quint. 


M. Fabius Quintilianus (rhet.) 


A. D. 35-95. 


SaU. 


C. Sallustius Cnspns (hist.) 


87-34 B. c. 


Sen. 


[M.] Annaeus Seneca (rhet) 


64 B. c. - A. D. 39, 


Sen. 


L. Annaeus Seneca (phil. 






and trag.) 


4 B. C. - A. D. 65. 


Serv. 


Servius Honoratus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 390. 


Sid. 


Apollinaris Sidonius (Chr. 






writ.) 


died A. D. 488. 


Sil. 


C. Saius Italicus (poet) 


A. D. 25-101. 


Stat. 


P. Papinius Statins (poet) 


A. D. 45-96. 


Suet. 


C. Suetonius Tranquillus 






(biog.) 


A. D. 75-160. 


Tac. 


C. Cornelius Tacitus (hist.) 


A. D. 55-119. 


Ter. or T. 


P. Terentius Afer (corned.) 


185-159 B. c. 


Ter. Maur. 


Terentianus Maurus (gram.) 


flour. A. D. 290. 


Tert. 


Q. Septimius Florens Tertul- 






lianus (Chr. writ.) 


died A. D. 220. 


Tih. 


Albius Tibullus (poet) 


64-19 B. c. 


Vlp. 


Domitius Ulpianus (jur.) 


died A. D. 228. 


Vol. Fl. 


C. Valerius flaccus (poet) 


flour. A. D. 70. 


Vol. Max. 


Valerius Maximos (hist. 






anec.) 


flour. A. D. 26. 


Val. Prob. 


M. Valerius Probus (gram.) 


flour. A.D. 60? 


Varr. 


M. Terentius Varro (hus- 






bandry, gram., etc.) 


116-27 B. c. 


VeU. 


P. Velleius Paterculus (hist.) 


flour. A. D. 30 ? 


Ver. Flac. 


Verrius Flaccus (gram.) 


died 4 B. G. ? 


Verg. 


P. Vergilius Maro (poet) 


70-19 B. c. 


rur. 


Vitruvius Pollio (arch.) 


flour. 10 B. c. 
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Thb references in the following Index are to the eections and sab-eeetlons, not to 
pages. N stands for note^ f for foot-note, ff . after a number indicates that the subject 
extends through several sections. 



A, sound of, 16; noun stems in, 89, 
91 ff. ; adjective stems iu, 142 f£. ; 
verb stems in, 217 ff. j Greek 
nouns in, of 1st decl., 94; Greek 
noons in, of 3d decl., 125 (4); 
euphonic changes of, 58 ff. ; quan- 
tity of, 46, 46 a ( 1 ), 225, 241. 

Af ah, abs, with abl., 427, 430; 
with verbs of asking, 394 (2) a; 
with verbs of origin, 405 a; to 
denote agent, 406 ; form of, in 
composition, 301 ( 1 ) ; meanings 
of, 561 (1). 

Abbreviations, 667 ; of praenomina, 
666 d. 

Abest, tantum . , . ut, with tU or qmn, 
499 c. 

Ablative. 88 (6) ; sing, in 3d dec!., 
114, 115 ; sing, in adj. of 3d dec!., 
148, 155 (2); plnr. in -abuSy 93 6; 
plur. in -obuSf 160 ; plur. in -m6?w, 
129 ; old form of, in (/, 90 f ; as 
adverb, 293, 557 c ; of character or 
qual., 411 ; with prep., 430, 431 ; 
with comp. verbs, 380 b ; with opus 
and usitSf 417 ; with dignus, etc., 
418; with utor, etc.. 419; with 
nttor, etc., 420 ; with adsnescOy etc., 
421 ; of source, 405 ; of material, 
405 c; of cause, 404; of means 
or inst., 407; of agent, 406; of 
manner or accomp., 410 ; of spe- 
cif., 412 ; of plenty, 409 ; of want, 
414 ; with J acid , 412 a; of sepa- 
ration, 413; of price, 408; of 
time, 424; of place, 425 ff. ; with 
compar., 416 ; of deg. of diff ., 415 ; 
absolute, 422 ; with de, ex, in, in- 
stead of part, gen., 358 (5) ; of the 



penalty, 367 6; with dono, etc., 
379; of way by which, 407 c; 
with palam, 431 g; of gerund and 
gerundive, 551 c. 

Absque with abL, meanings of, 561 
(2). 

Abstract nouns, 75 t ; endmgs of, 
272 ff.; used collectively, 434; 
use of plur. of, 437 (3) ; neut. adj. 
used for, 439 (1), (4); formed 
from nouns and adj., 273; formed 
from verbs, 274. 

-dbus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 93 e. 

Ac or atqtie, 562 (3) ; in compar., 562 
(3) b; subjunctive with dc, si, 
481 (2). 

Acatalectic verse, 605 b. 

Accent, 30; acute, grave, and cir- 
cumflex, 30 a F 2 ; rules of, 31 ff. ; 
further back than antepenult in 
early Latin, 33 a; of gen. and 
voc. in t for n or ie, 97 a. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 410. 

Accusative, 88 (4) ; sing, in 3d dec!., 
113 ; neut. used as adverb, 174 c, 
293, 557 b; as direct object, 392 
ff . ; with miseret, etc., 364 (2); 
with iuvo, 376 a; with verbs comp. 
with trans, 394 (3) ; with verbs 
comp. with ante, ad, etc., 377 (2) ; 
with verbal nouns and adj., 399; 
of specif., 398; with prep., 429, 
431 ; of time, 423 ; of place, 423, 
425 ff. ; of exclam., 400 ; as snbj. 
of infin., 401 ; two ace, 394 ; re- 
tained in pass., 394 (2) c; with 
propior, etc., 390 (4); cognate, 
396; adverbial, 397; with mid- 
dle voice, 395 ; of the anticipated 
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Mu>>]firt, 903 h: of jrerund a&d ' 
jfi-rtimliv*-, 551 b, 662 (.'). 
AccuMiTm Aiirl Acqaittintf, rerbtf of, 

^^.uM. a^lj. eii'liii{r, 266. 

Aftfiuir»rn, CiUAtr. with, 421 a. 

ija, con»tr. of ver^Ki, cr^mp. with, 
377; in'«oin(( ''nearlj," 550 (I) 
r ; form io comp., 301 (2) ; 
with ace., 429; meaoiD^ of, 550 

(I). : 

-a/y«r*, patronymic ending, 277, 278 ; 

Adeino, conntr. with, 380. ! 

Adhuc lororum, 355 (5) a. | 

AdjeotiTM, 74 (2), 141; classes of. i 
142 ; Ifft and 2d decl., 143 fit. ; 3d 
decl., 149 ff. ; three endin^^, 150, 
151 ; two endinpi, 152, 153 ; one 
endinf^, 154; aid. Btng. in 3d decl., 
155 (2) ; 'um in f^eo. plur. of, 155 
(3) ; redaodant, 155 (7) ; adj. pro- 
Doun«, 179 H ; position of, 587 ; 
Dumeral, 156 ff. ; roaltiplicative, 
286 (1); proportional, 286 (2); 
tempfiral, 286 (3) ; defective, 155 
(5), (6); coinpariiion of, 163 ff . ; 
irreg. com par., 166 ff. ; defective 
compar., 170 ff. : derivation of, 
254 ff. ; compound, 295 ff. ; verbal, 
252 a ; agreement of, 332 ff. ; with 
DoanH of diff. gender, 336 ff. ; not 
Afi^re^\Dg with proper names, 441 ; 
pecnliaritiefi in use of. 438 ff. ; 
without a DOiin, 438, 439 ; Dent. 
as adverb, 174 c, 293, 557 6, c; 
adj. ased where finf^lish prefers 
noun with prep., 440 ; gender 
with part, gen., 341 h; used with 

Sen. case, 359 ff. ; with dat., 388 
'. ; with infln., 536 (2) ; for ad- 
verb, 557 A; position of, with 
regard to their nonns, 586. 

Admonishing, verbs of, 366, 367 c. 

Admonitu, 137 (4) a. 

Adonic verse, 644, 646 (1 ). 

AdsuescOf adtue/aciOf constr. with, 
421. 

Adventu, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Adverbs, 74 (5); correl., 187; of 
manner, 557 a, d; of amount, 
557 6; of degree, 567 c, d ; nu- 
meral, 167 (4), 158 ff.; deriva- 
tion of, 282, 293 ; comparison of. 



174 ff. ; qnalifjiBg participL \ 

nn iK>ans, 438 a; ponrkm ci, 

68a 

AdTenatire conjunctioiisi, 566 ff. 
Adc^TttLi, with ace^ 428; mpamfngii 

of, 550(2). 
Ae, diphthong, 7 ; bow pro uo uB ced, 

17 ; weakened in late Latin to e, 

17 b; eophooie change ci, 60; in 

rednplication, 231 (3) d, 
Aegi/ptum, as aoc <rf motion toward, 

426 «. 
AaptOf after coroparatfres, 416 6. 
-aeus, adj. ending, 268 a. 
Agency, nonns of, 270. 
Asent, abL of, 406; dat. <rf, 383. 
Ages of Latin Uteratnre, 668 h 1. 
Agnomen, 666 b 9. 
Agreement, of rerb, 316 ff.; of 

appos. and pred. noons, 324 ff. ; of 

adj., 332ff. ; of reL pron., 342 ff. 
Ai, old diphthong, la; <dd gen. 

and dat. ending, 03 a. 
at, bow represented in Latin, 38 

dv. 
Aid, conjugation of, 240 (4) ; use of, 

516 h; aibam, etc., as dissjlla., 

249 (4) a. 
-al, nonns in, 47 a, 103, 262 a. 
Alcaic verse, 647. 
Alcmanian strophe, 616. 
Aim, alicuH, 30a 
Allenus, use of, for gen. of cdius, 

147 (2). 
Aliquis, declined, 184; difference in 

subs, and adj. forms of, 184 b; 

use of, 467. . 
•dlis, adj. ending, 262. 
Aliter, 174 f. 
Aliu», declined, 146; use of, 460; 

followed by ablative, 416 d; alii, 

aliis, for reciprocal relation, 449 

(2). 
Alphabet, 3 ff. ; divided into vowels 

and consonants, 4. 
Aker, declension of, 146, 146 ; use of, 

460 ; alter . . . alter, 598 a ; instead 

of secundus, 161 d; genitive aZteriu* 

used for alius, 147 (2). 
Alteruter, 146 a, 460 c, 
Amb, form in comp., 302 (1). 
Ambo, declension of, 160 6; distin- 
guished from uterque, 460 a, 
Amo, conjugated, 222, 223. 
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Amplius, with or withoat quam, 416 
c. 

An, use of, 578, 680 ; haud scio an, 
etc., 579 a. 

Anacreontic Terse, 629. 

Anacrusis, 618 (4). 

Analogy in word-formation, 257 N. 

Anapaestic verse, 630. 

Anaphora, 598 (1), 659 (4). 

Animif locative use of, 426 b. 

Anne, use of, 580 h. 

Anil on, use of, 581. 

Ante, with ace, 429 ; constr. of verls 
comp. with, 377 ; with quam, 505 ; 
with ace. or abl. in expressions of 
time, 559 (3) 1st f ; form in conrp.* 
301 (3); meanings of, 559 (3); 
ante aiem, etc., 424 c, e,f. 

Antecedent, 342. . 

Antepenult, 25 N (1) ; quantity of 
certain antepenults, 52. 

Antequam, moods with, 505. 

-anus, adj. ending, 265. 

Aorist tense, 462 (1)6. 

Apocope, 63 ii., 659 (6). 

Apodosis, N before 476. 

Appellative nouns, 76 ii. 

AppetenSf etc., constr. with, 361. 

Apposition, 324 ff. ; genitive in- 
stead of, 326; witli names of 
towns, 426 ff, h ; with nomen, 326 
a; partitive, 325 c; correspon- 
dence in gender and number with 
limited noun, 329. 

Aptus, ad, 390 {!). 

Apiid, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (4). 

Arbitratu, 137 (4) a. 

Archilochian verse, 617, 654. 

Aristophanic verse, 646 (2). 

-dris, adj. ending, 262. 

'drum, noun ending, 276 (4) ; -drius, 
adj. ending, 269. 

Arrangement of words, 584 ft. 

Arsis and thesis, 607. 

'dt, genitives in, 93 c ; nouns of 3d 
decl. in, 109 ; Gentile ending, 279. 

■Ss in ace. plur. of Greek nonns, 124 ; 
gentile adj. ending, 279; final 
quantity of, 50. 

As, unit of value, 662 (I ), (2) ; assis, 
as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Asdepiadean verse, 645. 

Asking, etc., verbs of, with two ace, 



394 (2) ; constr. in passive, 394 

(2) c ,• subjunc. with, 486, 491. 
Aspergo, constr. with, 379. 
Aspirates, 11 iii. ; sounds of. 18 g. 
■dsso, etc., as future perf. and future 

endings, 228 d, e. 
AssimUation, 65 ff. ; partial, 66, 67. 
Ast, 566 (2) F. 
Astpideton, 564, 564 c. 
■dt{i), stem ending of nouns, 109 a ; 

of adj., 279. 
At, conjunction, 566 (2). 
-atim, adverbs in, 292 (2). 
Atque, use of, 562 (3) ; in compar., 

562 (3) b. 
Aiqvt, use of, 569 (1). 
Attraction, with relative, 342 d, e; 

subjunc. of, 523. 
Attributives, 333. 
-dtus, adj. ending, 280. 
Au, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

17 ; euphonic change of, 60. 
Audeo, semi-deponent, 196. 
Audio, conjugated, 222,223; dido 

audiens with dat., 391 (4). 
Ausim, 228 d. 
Aut, use of, 565. 
Autem, use of, 568; postpositive, 

590 a. 
-dv-, perf. stem ending, 218 6. 
-dx, adj. ending, 267. 

B, final or before s, like p, 18 f. ; 
euphonic changes of, 66 i., vi. 

Bacchiac verse, 631. 

Balineum, 38 d; pi., 135 (4). 

Barbiton, declined, 98. 

Belli, locative use of, 426 (2) a ; bello, 

as abl. of time, 424 b, 
•her, end of names of months, 151 ; 

of other adjectives, 284. 
'bilis, adj. ending, 261. 
Black days, 660 (6) n 1. 
Bonus, declined, 143. 
Bos, declined, 110. 
■bri-y stem endings, 108 b. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 605 6. 
'brum, noun ending, 258. 
Bucolic diaeresis', 608 a, 614 N. 
'bulum, noun ending, 258. 
-bundus, adj. in, 281 ; with ace, 399. 

C, sound of, 18; originally repre- 
senting sound of our G, 3 d ; as 
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ahbreviation for Gdiut. 3d; en- 
phonic changes of, 66 iii., %ii, 69 
li. (I), 71 (I). 

Cafiiifn,\i'uT. of, 135 ^3). 

Cafnu' a, 608 11): maso. and feno., 
608 />; iu hexarneier, 606 /z, 614 
jr ; in wmbic v«rj*<*, 624 ff. ; in 
irorhiif %er»e, 619 6; in Sapphic 
rente, 646 x ; principal, 608 (2) ; 
p*»rith**inimpral, 608 6. 

Calftniar, 661. 

Calcndj. 660 (4). 

Viii>o, <"oiij'i;:at«(l, 222, 223. 

Capital letu^r^, 3 a; as namerals, 
162. 

Co /fit, declined, 104 ; capitis and 
ra/titaiiM poenaf, a« tjen. of penalty, 
367 n ; rapite without prep,, 426 </. 

CnrhnnnH, pliir. of, 135 (2). 

Cardinal numbers, 157 ( I ). 

Vara, 111 (2). 

Case-endings, table of, 90; in Ist 
dt-cl., 93; in 2d decl., 97; in 3d 
decl., 112 ff. ; in 4th decl., 128; 
in 5th decl , 133 ; in adjectives, 
147, 155 ; in pronouns, 179, 180, 
182, 184 ff. 

Case(8), 87, 88. 

Catalectio verse, 605 h. 

Catullus, metres of, 645 ff. 

CaiiMd, fjid/id, etc., wich gen., 404 
(3) A, 

CauBfil conjunctions, moods with, 
519 ff. ; clauses, position of, 596 
(2). 

Cause, abl. of, 404. 

Cavere, with dat. or ace. in diff., 
senses, 378. 

Cavif osc of, 493 a, 529 d, 

-ce, enclitic, 35. a; attached to de- 
monstr. pron., 180 c. 

Cedo, imperative, 249 (10) e, 

CeleVf declension of, 151. 

aid, constr. with, 394 (2). 

Centena milin, 663 n 3. 

•cer, -cris, adjective endings, 284. 

Certe, use of, 572. 

Ceterum, as conj., 568 b. 

'Ceu8, adjective ending, 268. 

Ch, 11 iii. ; sound of, 18 g, 

Charaoteristio, gen. of, 356; abl. 
of, 411 ; clauses of, 600 (2) ; vowel, 
in nouns and adj., 89 a ; in verbs, 
217 P. 



ChiasTMHS, 566 (2), 660 (10). 
Choliambic verse, 628. 
Choriambic verse, 63S. 
CirriUr, ifcith acc, 429; as adrerb, 
559 (6) 7 2; meanings of, 550 

Circum (circa), with ace, 429 ; mean- 
ing of, 559 (5). 

Circum fJo, constr. with, 379. 

Vis, citrd, with acc.^ 429 ; meanings 
of, 559 (7). 

CiterioTy compared, 170 (J). 

Cities, gender of names of, 81 iL 

-cius, adjective ending, 268. 

Clam, couscr. with, 431 g, 

Clatues, 312 ff. ; as subject, 318 a, 
484, 531, 540, 541; wich parti- 
ciple in abl. absoL, 422 b; de- 
pendent in form but independent 
m force, quoted, 516 d. 

Close syllables, 25 K^ 3 ; rowels, 5 
f2. 

Coejn, conjugated, 249 (3). 

Cogrnate ace, 396. 

Co'/ndinm, 666 (3). 

Collective nouns, 76 iii. ; abstracts 
used for, 434 (cf. 435) ; agreement 
with. 346 (1), 347 (1), 348 (1). 

Coin, form in compounds, 301 (4). 

Commanding, verbs of, cases with, 
376; mood with, 487, 489 (4), 
490, 491. 

Commands, expressed by imperat., 
527, 628; by subj., 472, 529o,6, 
(2) ; in other ways, 527 d, e, 529 
c, d,e, 

Comitiis, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Common, nouns, 76 ii ; gender, 83 ; 
quantity, 26, 27, 29. 

Comparative,' conj., mood with,^ 
481 ; tenses of subjunc. with, 481' 
a, 526 a (2) ; degree, 164 (2) ; nses 
of, 164 a ; formation of, 165 ff. ; 
wanting, 171 ; comparatives decl'., 
152 ; comparative clauses with 
quam, quoted, 516 e. 

Comparison, 74 (8) n ; of adj., 163 
ff. ; irreg., 166 ff. ; defective, 170 
ff. ; with magis and mdxime, 173 ; 
of adverbs, 174 ff. 

Complementary infin., 532. 

Completed action, tenses of, 462; 
syntax of, in snbj. in indepeud. 
clauses, 472 c, 473 a, 474 a, 475 
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a; conditional clanses, etc., 476 
(2) b; clauses of purpose, 482 (3) 
h ; of result, 483 (3) c ; temporal 
clauses, 470 (2), 511 a. 

Complex seutence, 314 a. 

Compound, words, 251, 2©4 ff.; 
nouus aud adj , 295 ff. ; verbs, 
298 ; quasi-compouuds, 300 a, b ; 
compound sentences, 311 (2); 
quantity of compounds, 53, 304 

Concession, hortatory subj. denot- 
ing, 472 (4). 

Conative u&e of pres. tense (at- 
tempted action), 464. 

Concessive particles, moods with, 
478 ff . ; use of tenses with, 524 a 
(3), 526 a (2). 

Concrete nouns, 76 ii., 76; used 
for abstracts, 432, 433. 

Condenming, verbs of, constr. with, 
367. 

Conditional particles, moods with, 

476 ff. 

Conditions, simple, 476; contrarv 
to fact, 476 «, 477 a, c; general, 

477 d; in indir. 'discourse, 617 ; 
mixed forms, 477 e^f. 

Canfido^ semi-deponent, 196; with 
abi., 420 ; with dat., 420 a. 

Con/it, 246 a, 249 (10) d. 

Conjugation, 74 (8) n, 208 fP. ; regu- 
lar, 217 ff. ; periphrastic, 229 ; ir- 
^reg., 239 ff. ; defective, 249 ; of 
sunif 215; possum^ 216. 

Conjunctions, 74 (7), 562 ff. ; copu- 
lative, 662 ff. ; disjunctive, 665; 
adversative, 566 ff.; illative, 570 ; 
words for " for," 571 ; position of, 
690. 

Connectives, relatives used as, 461 ; 
qutdem, etc., 572. 

Consecutive clauses, with particles, 
483 (1), (3); with relatives, 483 
(2) ; substantive clauses, 484, 
493 ff. 

Consonants, 4 ii., 9 ff. ; sounds of, 
18 ; euphonic changes of, 65 ff . 

Consonant stems of nouns, 100 ff. ; 
of ndj., 162 ff. ; of verbs, 217 a. 

Consfdre, with ablative of material, 
405 c. 

Constat, impersonal, 260 c; mood 
with, 318 (4) a, 531 a. 



Constructio ad sensum, 345 ff. 
Consuesco, constr. with, 421. 
ConstUere, with dat. and ace. in diff. 

senses, 378. 
Conlentus, with abl., 418. 
Continued action, tense of, 461. 
Centra, with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 

659 (8). 
Contracted syllables, quantity of, 

40,42 a. 
Contraction, 61 ; in tenses from 

perf. stem, 228 a. 
Copulative conj., 562 ff. 
Coram, with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 

561 (3). 
Correlatives, table of, 187. 
Credibdl, after comparatives, 416 6. 
Credo, 241 6, c. 
Cretic verse, 631. 
Crime, gen. of the, 367. 
■crum, noun ending, 268. 
Cu for earlier quo, 59 c, 186 d N ; 

186 (2) a F. 
Cuids, declined, 188 a. 
Cuius, declined, 186 (2). 
-culum, noun ending, 258. 
-cuius, -a, -urn, diminutive endings, 

259 (4). 
Cum, prep, with abl., 430; with abl. 

of accomp., 410 (1) ; meanings of, 

661 (4) ; appended to pronouns, 

431 e. 
Cum, moods with, 609 ff. 
Cum . . . turn, 513, 663 (2). 
•cundus, adj. ending, 281. 
Curd ut, with subj., 527 d. 
-CMS, adj. ending, 266, 279. 
Customary action, expressed by 

pres. and imperf., 464. 
Cyclic dactyl, 643 a. 

Z),final like t, 18 f.; euphonic changes 
of, 66 iv., 69 ii. (2), iii., 71. 

Dactylic verse, 614 ff. 

Dates, 424 c, rf. e,f, 660. 

Dative, 88 (3); in -dbus, 93 e; in 
-obus, 160; in -ubus, 129; in -e, 
133 (1), 217 6 P 2 ; used for pre- 
dicate noun, 331 (1) ; of advan- 
tage, 381 ; of service, 386 ; with 
adj., 388 ff.; indirect obj,374; 
with comp. of ante, ad, etc., 377 
(I); with comp. with aft, (/«, etc., 
380; with nouns, 391 (2); with 
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adverbs, 301 (1); of agent, 383; 
uf possessor, 384; two datives, 
386; ethical, 382; with verbs 
meuuiu^ '* please, displease,'* etc., 
376 ; of gerund aud gerundive, 
661 a; dat. aud ace. with certain 
verbs have diff. meanings, 378. 

Days of the week, names of, 660 (6) 
n2. 

/)e, with abl., 430; with verbs of 
accusiug, asking, etc., 367 a; in- 
stead of part, gen., 368 (5) ; mean- 
ings of, 661 (5). 

Dea, dat. and abl. plur. of, 93 e. 

Lfebed, imper. indie, for subj., 474 d, 
477 c. 

Decet^ impers., 250 a. 

Declarative sentences, 316 (1). 

Declension, 74 (8) n ; of nouns, 89 
ff. ; Ist decl., 91 ff. ; 2d decl., 96 
ff.; 3d decl., 99 ff . ; 4th decl, 
126 ff.; 5th decl., 132, 133; of 
adj., 141 ff.; Ist and 2d decl., 
143 ff. ; 3d decl., 148 ff. ; of alius, 
etc., 146 ff. ; of pers. pron., 178 ff. ; 
of reflex, pron , 179 ; of possess, 
pron., 186 ; of demonstr. pron., 
180 ff. ; of rel. and interrog. pron., 
183 ff. ; of patrials, 188 a ; end- 
ings of, 90. 

Dec^i, 231rf(l). 

Defective, nouns, 134 (3) ; 137 ff. ; 
adj., 165 (5), {6) ; verbs, 249. 

Dejit,249 (10) rf. 

Degrees of comparison, 163 (2); 
inferior degrees, 164 </; expres- 
sions for a high degree and the 
highest de;j;ree, 164 6, c. 

Dein, de'mcppSf deinde, pronuncia- 
tion, 36 b. 

DeloSf declined, 98. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 177 (2) ; 
declension of, 180 ; distinctions in 
their use, 181, 450 ; used for the 
third personal pronoun, 447 ; 
other uses, 450; ** that oV 
omitted, 450 (3) b. 

Denarius, 663 N I. 

Denominative (s), 262 a; verbs, 
287 ff. 

Dentals, 12 ii. 

Dependent clauses, 314 (2). 

Deponent verbs, 196; conjugation 
of, 223 (last paradigm) ; use of 



participles of, 206 a, 544 a, b ; list 
of in 3d conjugation, 236. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 413, 
414 ; with dat., 380. 

Derivation of word<, 251 ff. ; simple 
words, 254 ff. ; nouns aud adjec, 
254-286; verbs, 287-291; ad- 
verbs, 292, 293. 

Derivative words, 252. 

Desi'S, not found in nom. sing., 
155 (6). 

Desiderative v^rbs, 290. 

Determinative compounds, 295 6. 

Determining, etc., verbs of, constr. 
with, 486, 489, 491, 533 (2). 

Deterior, compar., 170 (1). 

Deteireo, moods with, 493 (2) b. 

Dens, declined, 97 (6). 

Diaeresis, 8, 608 (I), 609 (3); bu- 
colic, 608 a, 614 N. 

Dial ij sis, 609 (3). 

Diastole, 609 (4). 

Die, imper., 227 e. 

Lied, with ace. and infin., 533 (1) ; 
with!'<,490 (2) ; introducing both 
direct and indirect discourse, 
616 fc. 

Dicto, as abl. after comparatives, . 
416 b ; audiens, with dat., 391 (4). 

Dicunt=\\i%y say, 317 (2); dtcoTy 
with infin. and pred. nom., 634. 

-dicus, adj. in, compared, 168 (2). 

Dido, declined, 124. 

Dies, declined, 132. 

Difflerence, degree of, abL of, 416. 

Difficilis, compar., 167. 

Di'jnus, with abl., 418; with gen., 
418 a; with relative and subjunc, 
555 c, cf. 500 (2) ; with supine in 
-w, 555 b ; with infin., 636 a. 

Dimeter, 604 ; trochaic, 622 ; iam- 
bic, 620 ; anapaestic, 630 (3), ^). 

Diminutive, nouns and adj., 259 ff. ; 
verbs, 291. 

Diphthongs, 6, 7; sounds of, 17; 
quantity of, 39; euphonic changes 
of, 60; Latin representatives of 
Greek, 38 d n. 

Dipody, 605 (1). 

Dis, form in comp., 302 (2). 

Discessu, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Disertus, 302 (2). 

Disjunctive conj., 566; questions, 
680, 681. 
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Dissimilis, compar., 167. 

Distance, cases expressed hj, 423 6. 

Distich, 605 a. 

Distributive numerals, 157 (3) ; 
used for cardinals, 161. 

Diu, compared, 176. 

Do, conjugated, 241 ; not properly 
of 1st conj., 233 p 2. 

-do, noun ending, 272, 273 (3). 

Voceo, coustr. with, 394 (2)6, 407 6; 
passive conjugated, 223. 

DominuSy declined, 95. 

DomuSy declined, 130; domly loca- 
tive, 130 a, 426 a. 

Donee y moods with, 502 ft. 

Dono, cases with, 379. 

Double consonants, 9 iii., 3 e, 10 a, 
12 a ; questions, 580, 581. 

Doubled consonants not making 
position in Plautus, 641. 

Doubtful gender, 83 n. 

Dual number, 86 a. 

Dubitative subjunctive, 475 ; in in- 
direct questions, 475 n. 

Dubito, with qtan, 499 a ; with infin., 
499 b ; dubito an, 579 a. 

Due, imper., 227 e. 

Didm, duis, etc., 241 c. 

Dum, moods with, 502 ft. ; in clauses 
of proviso, 504 ; tf^dum^ 482 d. 

Dtunmodo, iu clauses of proviso, 
504. 

Duo, declined, 160; duum for duo- 
rujn, 160 a. 

'dus, adj. ending, 283 ; -ndus, gerun- 
dive ending, 214. 

E, sound of, 16 ; elided in est, 18 h ; 
euphonic changes of, 59, 63 ; af- 
finity for r, 59 a ; representing €i, 
38 d ; old dative in, 133 (1 ), 217 
p 2, 6 p. 1 ; nom. and ace. plur. 
of Greek nouns in, 98 c ; adverbs 
in, 174, 557 a ; c as prep., 430 ; 
quantity of, 46, 225 ; parasitic, 64. 

Early versification, peculiarities of, 
635 ff. 

Ecce, compounded with deroonstr. 
pron., 180 b. 

Ecquis, declension of, 185 b. 

Ecdipsis,609 (\) c. 

Edim, edi8, etc., 247. 

Edd, conjugated, 247. 

Effieri, 249 (10) d. 



Egeo, indigeo, cases with, 414, 414 a. 

Ego, declined, 178. 

Ei, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

17 ; quantity of the e in 5th decL, 

133 (3). 
€(, how represented in Latin, 38 d, 

38 N. 
-eis, ending of fem. patronymics, 
.277,278(2). 
Eiusmodi, etc., 180/. 
-ela, abstract ending, 274 (1). 
Elegiac verse, 615. 
-His, adjec. ending, 262. 
EUsion, 69, 609 (1). 
-elluSy -a, -tun, diminutive endings, 

259 (3). 
-em, ace. ending in 3d decl., 90 p. 
Emphasis, as influenced by order of 

words in the sentence, 584, 585, 
_593 ; repeated, 599 c/ n 2. 
En, interject., 583. 
Enclitics, 35 ; quantity of enclit. 

particles, 45 a, 46 p ; uses of the 

latter annexed to pronouns, 179 b, 

180 c, 186 6; que, 562 (2) ; ve, 

565 6; ne, 574, 575 6. 
Enim, use of, 571; position of, 

590 a. 
-ensis, adj. ending, 279. 
-enttssimus, snperl. in, 168. 
-enus, adj. ending, 265. 
£5, conjugated, 248. 
Ed, etc., pronouns as adverbs, 187 ; 

with part, gen., 355 (3). 
-eos, gen. ending of Greek nouns, 

98. 
Epicene nouns, 84. 
Epistolary use of tenses, 470 (1). 
Epulum, plur. of, 135 (4). 
Eques, etc., used collectively, 346 a, 

435. 
Equidem, 308 ; use of, 572 a. 
-er, nouns in, of 2d decl., 95, 97 (l), 

(2) ; of 3d decl., 103 (especially 

103 e), 106 e, 108 6; ad], in, of 

2d decl., 143, 144, cf. 145 ; of 3d 

decl., 150, 151 ; superlative of 

adj. in, 166; passive infin. in, 

214 p. 
Ergd, with ace, 429; chiefly of 

persons, 429 6; meanings of, 

559 (9). 
-ere, ending of perf. indie, 213 (2), 
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JCrsTO, Hue of, 570; with gen., 

404 (3) 6. 
-«s, quautity of, final, 50, 50 (2). 
-CM, -^tiSf DooD ending, 101 c ; quan- 

tity of, 50 (2). 
-is, ending of Greek noons, 94. 
ggcfi, 215 c. 
Esse, conjngated, 215 ; omitted, 

537; with pred. gen., 357; with 

d:it. of possessor, 384. 
-esso (-/sso), intensive verb ending, 

288 (4). 
Et, use of, 562 (1); et ipse, etc., 

573 a ; connecting last two terms 

of a series, 564 6 ; et , , , et, 563 ; 

neque . . . et, 565 d. 
Et non, 571 a. 
Etentm, 571. 
Etiam, 573. 

Etsi, etiam si, moods with, 478. 
•etum, noun ending, 276 (1). 
EUf diphthong, 7 ; sonnd of, 17 ; in 

voc. sing, of Greek nouns, 08. 
Euphonic change, n before 58; 

vowels, 58 S. ; consonants, 65 ff. ; 

arrangement of words, 599 a. 
-eus, -ens, adjective endings, 268, 

268 a. 
•€w-, perf. stem ending, 218 (1)6. 
Ex (e), with abl., 430 ; instead of 

pait. gen., 358 (5) ; meanings, 

561 (6) ; form in comp., 301 (5). 
Exchanging, verbs of, cases with, 

408 6. 
Exclamations, ace. in, 400; nom. 

in, 349; in (in. in, 535. 
Exclamatory sentences, 315 (S). 
Existence and non-existence, mood 

with expressions of, 501 a. 
Exiex, 155 (6) 
Expecting, verbs of, future infin. 

with, 533 (5). 
Exspectdtione, as abl. after compara- 
tives, 416 b. 
Exterior, compared, 170 (2). 
Extra, with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 

559 (10). 

Far, imper., 227 e ; fac ut with sub- 
junc., 527 d ; fac ne, 529 e. 

Facilis, compar., 167 ; facile, as ad- 
verb, 174 c. 

Facio, compounds of, 246 a, 298 b ,- 
/to, as passive of, 246. 



Fame, abl. of fames, hunger, 116. 
Familias, with paier, etc., 93 c. 
Fari^ conjugated, 249 (6). 
Fas, indeclmable, 137 (1) ; with su- 
pine in -u, 555. 
Fasti dies, 660 (6). 
Paver, etc., verbs meaning to, with 

dat., 376. 
Fuxd, faxim,faxem, 228 d. 
Fearing, verbs of, with ut, ne, etc., 

492 ; with infin., 492 b. 
Feeling, verbs of, mood with, 533 

(4). 
Feet, in poetry, 600 ; different kinds 

of, 602. 
Felix, declined, 154. 
Fer, imper., 227 e. 
Fero, conjugated, 245. 
Festi dies, 660 (6). 
Festivals, plural names of, 139 (I) ; 

list of important, 660 (6) n 1. 
-Jums, adj. in, compared, 168 (]). 
Fide, as abl. after comparatives, 

416 6. 
Fido, semi-deponent, 196 ; with abl., 

420 ; with dat., 420 a. 
Figures of versification, 609 ff. 
Fi/ta, dat. and abl. plural, 93 e. 
Filius, voc. sing., 97 (5). 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 409; 

with gen., 409 a. 
Final, clauses withuf, etc., 482 (1) ; 

with qui, etc., 482 (2) ; with quo, 

482 (3) ; substantive, 484 ft. ; 

syllables, quantity of, 46 ft. 
Finite verb, 202 (1). 
Fid, conjugated, 246. 
First, decl. of noans, 91 ft. ; of adj., 

143 ft. ; conjug., 218 ff. (especially 

222, 223). 
Flocd, as gen. of price, 372 o. 
Forem, fore, etc., 215, 215 c ; fore 

ut, 517 (2), 538 6. 
Forts, 426 (2) a. 
Fors, forte, 137 (4). 
Forsitan,foria8se, use of, 579 6. 
Fractional expressions, 161 k. 
Freeing, verbs of, with abl., 413 

(1). 
Freniwi, plur., 135 (3). 
Frequentative verbs, 288 (I), (2) ; 

double formations. 288 (3). 
Fretus, with abl, 418 ; with dat., 

418 a. 
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Fricatives, 11 a. 

Fructus, declined, 126. 

Friu/i, compared, 169. 

Fruor, with abl., 419; with ace, 

419 a ; gerundive use of, 419 a n, 

650 a. 
FuaniyfudSj etc., 215 c. 
Fuif etc, with perf. part., 229 (3). 
Fungor, with abl., 419; with ace, 

419 a ; gerundive use of, 419 a n, 

550 a. 
Furd, first person wanting, 236 v. p. 
Future, tense, 461 ; used for imper., 

527 d; how supplied in subj., 

F before 472; impera., use of, 

527 6, c ; infin. formation of, 211 

a; used with verbs of "hoping," 

etc., 533 (5) ; particip., 206, 545 ; 

denoting purpose, 546 a; with 

sum, 229 {\). 
Future perfect tense, 462 (3) ; old 

form in -«o, 228 d ; frequency of 

use of, 471 N. 
Fvturum esse, fuissty ut, with Bob} « 

617 (2), 538 b. 
FummuSy etc., 215 c. 

G, sound of, 18; euphonic changes 
of, 66 ii., vii., 69 i., ii. (1), 71. 

Galliambio verse, 657. 

Oaudeo, semi-deponent, 196 o. 

Gtems, gender ot names of, 81 ii. 

Gander, 78 ff. ; rules of, 80 ff ; nat- 
ural and grammatical, 79; in Ist 
decl, 92; in 2d dccl., 95, 96; in 
3d decl., 118 ff. ; in 4th decl., 126, 
127 ; in 5th decl., 132 ; epicene 
nouns, 84 ; common, 83 ; doubtful, 
83 N. 

Gener, declined, 95. 

General, relatives, 185 ; conditions, 
477 d ; truths expressed by pres- 
ent, 463 ; by perfect, 463 a. 

Genitive, 88 (2) ; old forms, 93 o, c, 
c/, 97 (7), 128(1), (2), 133 (1), 147 
(3), 180 a; with nouns, 360 ff.; 
subjective and objective, 353; poss. 
adj. used for, 358 (1) a; dat. used 
for, 368 (3) ; of characteristic or 
quality, 356 ; of measure, 423 a ; 
governing word omitted, 353 f/, c ; 
predicate, 357; two gen., 353 c; 
with causa, etc., 404 b ; with opus, 
417 a; partit., 354; of source, 



352 (1); with dignus, 418 a; of 
price, 371, 372 ; with verbs of ac- 
cusing, etc, 367; of reminding, 
etc., 366; of pitying, 364 (1); 
miseret, etc, 364 (2) ; with verbs 
of abundance, 409 a ; of the pen- 
alty, 367 a ; of gerund and gerun- 
dive, 648 ff., 551. 

Genius^ voc. sing., 97 (5). 

Gtentile names, 279. 

Genus, in phrase id genus, 398 b. 

Georgicon, 98 a. 

Gerund, 204 ; syntax of, 548 ff . 

Gerundive, 207 ; syntax of, 548 ff. ; 
of ulor, fruar, etc., 550 a; 2d 
periphrastic conjug., 229 (2); to 
express purpose, 551, 652 (2) ; 
neuter used impersonally govern- 
ing a case, 552 (3). 

Glyconic verse, 644 ff. 

Glyconic-pherecratic verse, 648. 

Gm and unmaking preceding vowel 
Ion?, 41. 

Gnomio perfect, 463 a. 

-go, noun ending, 272, 273 (3). 

Grammatical figures, 659. 

Gratia, causa, etc., with gen., 404 b. 

Greek ace. so-called (synecdochical), 
308 a. 

Greek, nouns, n before 94 ; 1st decl., 
94; 2d decl., 98; 3d decl., 124, 
125 ; diphthongs, how represented 
in Latin, 38 cf n. 

Qrimm's law, 308 n 2. 

Gutturals, 12 i f. 

H, its nature, 9 a; no effect on 

qnantitpr, 38 a. 
Habed, with perf. part., 547 c; fut. 

impera. for present, 627 b. 
Hadria, masc. gen., 92. 
Happening, verbs of, with ut, etc., 

494 ff. 
Haud, use of, 557 g. 
Have, conjugated, 249 (10) a. 
Hemistich, 606 a. 
Hephtheinimeris, 605 d. 
Heroic verse, 614 F. 
Heteroclites, 134 (2), 136. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 134 (I), 135* 
Hexameter verse, 604, 614. 
Hiatus, 609 (1) b. 
Btc, declined, 180; distinguished 

from iste, tile, etc., 181; other 
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uses of, 447, 460 ; kie, as adverb, 

187. 
Hidden qoautities, 37 N 2. 
hiemps, 70, 101 F. 
Him, her, etc., how expressed in 

Latin, 170 a, 447. 
Hipponaotean verse, 660. 
Hindering, verbs of, case with, 413 ; 

moods with, 403 (2). 
Historical tenses, 200 (2) ; present, 

466; perfect, 199 6, 462 (1) 6; 

infinitive, 630 a. 
Honor, declined, 107. 
Hoping, verbs of, tense of infin. 

with, 633 (5). 
Horace, meters of, 646 ff. 
HorUtory, sentences, 316 (4) a ; 

snbj., 472. 
Humif loc., 426 a. 
Hwus, as genitive of price, 372 a ; 

huius motliy 180/. 
Hypercatalectio verse, 606 c. 
Hypermeter, 606 c. 
Hypothetical sentences. See Condi- 
tional sentences. 

/, used as both vowel and conso- 
nant, 3 b; vowel sound of, 16; 
consonant Hound of, 18 ; represent- 
ing ft, 38 </ N ; dropped, 63, 68 
(4) ; i for ii, 3 /, 97 (4) ; quantity 
of, 38 (1), <2), 46, 226; i- stems. 
108, 150 ff. ; tendency of adj. to 
pass into, 260 p I ; in abl. sing, of 
3d decl., 114; inserted in certain 
present stems, 230/; effect of con- 
sonant i on quantity of preceding 
vowel, 41 ; -ia, abstract ending, 
273(1). 

lacio, compounds of, 3/ 299 a. 

•iacus, adj. ending, 268. 

Iambic verse, 623 ff. ; iambico-dac- 
tylic verse, 664 (2), (3); iambic 
strophe, 653. 

lamdudum, with pres. and imperf., 
467. 

-i<M, fern, patronym. ending, 278 (3). 

•ibam, for ieham, in 4th conj., 227 c. 

Ilndem, 308. 

-ibo, fut. ending in 4th conj., 227 d. 

-icitu, iciuSj adjective endings, 268. 

Ictus, 606. 

Idf as antecedent, 460 (3) ; id genus, 
id temporis, etc., 398 b. 



Idem, declined, 182 ; idem and isdem 
as nom. plur., 182 a. 

Ides of the month, 660 (4). 

-ides, -ides, -iades, patronymic end- 
ings, 277, 27a 

lecur, declension of. 111 (4). 

-i'er, passive intiu. ending, 214 f. 

•ies, ending of numeral adverbs, 
166 (4), 292 (1); nouns of 5ih 
decl. m, 133 a. 

lesus, 98 d. 

Igitur, use of, 670; position of, 
670 a, 590 a. 

-tV, noun ending, 262 a. 

'tie, noun ending, 276 (3). 

4lis, adj. ending, 262. 

lUative particles, 570. 

lUe, declined, 180; distinguished 
from Ate, iste, etc, 181 ; other uses 
of, 447, 450. 

Il/ittsmodi, 180/. 

•lY/o, diminutive verb ending, 291. 

'illiis, -a, -urn, diminutive endings, 
269 (3). 

-im, ace. ending in 3d decl., 113; 
in pres. subj., 215, 216, 241 c, 
242 ff. ; adverbs in, 557 6. 

Imbecillus, 155 (7), 

Immo, use of, 582 b. 

Imperative, mood, 198 (3); sen- 
tences, 315 (4); endings of, 
213 (3) ; use of, 527; subj. for, 
472, 515 (3), 529. 

Imperfect tense, 461 ; continued or 
custom, action, 464; epistolary, 
470 ( 1 ) ; other uses, 470 (3), (4) ; 
of oportet, etc., 474 d, 477 c. 

Impero, constr. with, 487, 489 (4). 

Impersonal verbs, 250, 318; pas- 
sive use of intransitives, 194, 
318 (3), 387 ; clause as subject of, 
318 (4), a. 

Impetus, declined, 137 (4). 

Impure syllables, 25 n 2. 

-imus, ending of temporal adj., 
286 (3). 

/n-, neg. prefix, 295 k, 299, 300 n, 
301 (6) a. 

In, pre]), with ace. and abl., 431 ; 
meanings of, 660 (1 ) ; with names 
of towns, 427; with words in app. 
with a locative, 426 A; form m 
comp., 301 (6). 

-ina, noun ending, 276 (2). 
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Inceptive or inchoative verbs, 288 ; 
quantity of vowel before sc in, 
237 a. 

Incomplete actions, tenses of, 461. 

Jnde, enclitic, 35 b. 

Indeclinable uoans, 137 ( 1 ) ; adjec, 
155 (5). 

Indefinite pronouns, 177 (6) ; de- 
clension of, 183 ff. ; order of defi- 
niteness, 185 d; uses of, 454 ff. ; 
subject omitted, 317 (2), (3) ; you 
= any one, 472 a, 477 d (1), 
529(1) b. 

Independent clauses, 314 (1). 

Indicative mood, 197, 108 (1) ; in 
apodosis of conditions contrary to 
fact, 477 c. 

Indiged, cases with, 414, 414 a, 

Indigniu, See Dignus. 

Indirect discourse, 514 ff . ; use of 
tenses in, 51 6, 524, 525 ; questions, 
518; indicative in "early Latin, 
518 c; with si, 518 d; distin- 
guished from relative clauses, 
518 e N ; reflexive, 445 (2) 6, 
448(2). 

Induo, in middle voice, 193 a. 

■ine, 'tone, fem. patronyra. endings, 
277 6. 

/n/enor, compared, 170 (2) ; followed 
by dative or by qtmm, with abl., 
416 e. 

Infinitive, 197 N, 203; as noun 
and verb, N before 630 ; as sub- 
jeitr, 531 ; as object, 633 ; as pred. 
num., 531 6; complementary, 
532 ; use of tenses of, 538, 539 ; 
subject of, 530; historical use, 
530 a; in indirect discourse, 

515 ft, ; in exclam., 535 ; poetical 
with adj., 536 a ; denoting pur- 
pose, 536; with prep., 536 h; 
perf. for present, 539 a, b ; 
omitted, 537. 

Jnfit, 249 (10) d. 

Inflection, 2 ii., 54 ff. 

Infra, with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 

559(11). 
Initio, as abl. of time, 424 h. 
Iniiirid, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
Innitor, with abl , 420. 
Inquam, conjugated, 240 (5) ; use of, 

516 6. 

Instar, indeelin. nonn, 137 (ly. 



Instrument, abl. of, 407. 

Instrumental case, 88 6. 

Tnsuesco, cases with, 421. 

Intensive pronouns, 177 (3); de- 
clined, 182 ; use of, 448 ff . ; verbs, 
288. 

Intention, denoted by fut. part., 
545 a. 

Inter, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (I ii); inter se, etc., for reci- 
procal relations, 449 (1). 

Inter ed loci, 355 (5), a. 

Interest, with gen., 368 ; with med, 
tad, etc., 369. 

Interjieri, interfiat, 249 (10) rf. 

Interior, compared, 170 (2). 

Interim, position of, 590 o. 

Interjections, 74 (8) ; list of, 583 ; 
use of, 583 a ; with nom., 349 (1) 
a ; with dat., 391 (3) ; with ace, 
400^ with voc , 402 a, b; 6, not 
elided, 609(1) a. 

Interrofirative sentences, 315 (2) ; 
particles, 574 ff. ; pronouns, 
177 (5) ; declined, 183 ff. ; as 
eonnectives, 591. 

Intrd, with ace, 429; meanings, 
559 (13). 

Intransitive verbs, 191 ; impersonal 
use of in pass., 194, 318 (3), 387. 

-IniLs, adj. ending, 265. 

Involuntary agent, 407 a. 

'io, noun ending, 274 (2) ; verbs in, 
230 f; quantity of their root- 
vowel, 52. 

locus, plur. of, 135 (1). 

Ionic verse, 633, 634. 

Ipse, declined, 182 ; use of, 445 (2), 6, 
448, 449 (1) ; inter ipsos, 449 (1) ; 

_ in peculiar apposition, 325 e. 

In, use of, with supine to form fut. 
pRSS. infin.. 211 o, 554 (1). 

Irrational feet, 618 (1 ), 643 a. 

Irregular verbs, 239 ff. 

-is, quantity of, final, 60; fem. 
patronym. ending, 278 (1) ; -m, in 
Gentile adj., 270 ; plur. ending in 
nouns of 3d decl, 117; in adj., 
155 (4) ; in dat. and abl. plur. of 
Greek nouns of 3d decl. in -a, 
125 (4). 

Is, declined, 180; as antecedent, 
450 (3) ; for 3d pers. pron., 179 a, 
447. 
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IsUnds, f^ender of names of, 81 ii ; 

locative use of nanies of, 426. 
-iMd, inteDHive verb eudiiig, 288 (4). 
Jtte, declined, 180; dibtinguUhed 

from Ale, i//e, etc., 181 (3) ; other 

tues of, 447, 450. 
Jatic, decliued, 180 c. 
Ittitumodl, 180/. 
Ita, use of, 667 d, e, 
ItaqWf use of, 570. 
'iter, adverbs in, 174, 176, 667 a. 
Iteratiye verbs, 288 a. 
'ito, frequentative verb ending, 

288(2). 
'ituM, adverbs in, 292 (3). 
•Uu», adjective ending, 280. 
•tfim, noun ending, 273 ( 1 ) ; ending 

of gen. plur. in 3d decknsiou 

nouns, lOe ff. ; adj., 160 ff. 
lure, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
^u$, adjective ending, 268, 270. 
-iu«, gen. sing, ending, 146. 
lubeo, moods with, 489 (4), 633 (3). 
Juppiter, declension of, 111 (3). 
Iwatus, active sense of, 206 a. 
liu iurandum, apparent compound, 

300 a. 
/tM«u, 137 (4) a. 
Justo, after comparatives, 4166. 
Jut'd, cnse with, 376 a. 
Juxtd, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 

569 (14). 
•ivuf , aaj. ending, 283. 

AT, early disappearance of, 3 c. 

Kalends of the month, 660 (4). 

Kindred, constructions with app, 
326 ; with pred. noun, 331 ; with 
certain gen., 358, 362 ; words in 
Latin and English, 308 n (I); 
consonants interchanged, 71. 

Knowing, verbs of, moods with, 
533 (1). 

Lf euphonic changes of, 71, 72. 

I«abial8, 12 iii. 

LdCf nom. formation, 103 b. 

LampcLS, declined, 124. 

LapiSy declined, 102. 

Iiast place in sentence seemingly 

empnatic, 599 d, 
Iiatin grammar, defined, 1 ; divisions 

of, 2. 
Iietters, division of, 4 ff. ; sounds of, 



16 ff. ; rejM^eseDting nomerala, 
162; as abbreviadons of prat- 
nomina, 666 d. 

Libet, impers., 250 a. 

Libro, without prep., 426 d. 

Licet, impersonal verb, 250 a; case 
of predicate word with, 631 e; 
indie, in conditions contrsiry to 
fact, 477 c (cf . 474 d) ; as con- 
junction meaning '* although," 480 
(1), 480 H. 

■limua, superL in, 167. 

liinguals, 12 ii. f. 

Liquet, impers., 250 a. 

Iiiquids, 10 (1) ; liquid stems, 101, 
103,104. 

•lis, adj. ending, 260. 

Ijocative case, 88 a; in Ist decL, 
93 ; in 2d decl., 97 (3) ; in 3d 
decL, 112 ; domm b^de domi, 
130 a, 426 (2) a; of names of 
towns, etc., 426 (2) ; absorbed by 
ablative, 403 f ; animi with verl:« 
and adj., 426 (2) b. 

Locup/ex, gen. plur. of, 155 (3) a. 

Locus, plur. of, 135 (1) ; as abL of 
place, 426 (2) c; with gen. in- 
stead of pred. noun, 331 (3) ; 
interea loci, etc., 356 (5) a. 

IiOgacBdic verse, 643, 644. 

Longius, with or without quam, 
416 c. 

LmdU, as abl. of time, 424 b. 

-lus, -la, -htm, nom. and adj. ending, 
257 ff. ; dimin., 259 ff. 

Af, feeble pronunciation when final, 

18 d ; elision in verse, 600(1); 

euphonic change of, 66 v. 
M actus, wdcte, 155 (6). 
Magis and judxime, uses to form 

compar. and superl., 173. 
Magnus, compared, 169 ; as gen. of 

price, 372 ; as abl. of price, 408 a. 
Making, etc., verbs of, with two ace, 

394 (1). 
Afa/o. conjugated, 244; malim, mal- 

lem, in expressions of wishine, 

473 c, 491, 527 d ; mood with, 

487, 489 ff. 
Malus, compared, 169. 
Mane, 137 (l). 
Manner, abl. of, 410; adverbs of, 

557 a (also n 2), 557 d. 
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Masculine, gender, 78, 80 ; caesura, 
608 6; adj. used as nouns, 438 (1), 

(2). 

Material, nouns, 76 iv. ; adj., 268; 
abl, of, 405 c. 

May, how expressed in Latin, 474, 
474 t/. 

Med, tud, etc., with re/ert and interest, 
369. 

Means, abl. of, 407; persons re- 
garded as, 407 a. 

Measure(s), ace. of, 423 a; ex- 
pressed by gi'D. of charac, 356, 
423 a ; abl. of, 415 ; liuman tables 
of, 665 (cf. also 682). 

Med, for me, 179 d. 

Meditative verba, 288 a. 

Medial vowels, 5 f 2. 

Medius, use to denote " middle of," 
442. 

Memini, conjugated, 249 (2); perf. 
as pres., 471 a ; use of imperative, 
527 6; with gen., 365; with ace, 
365 a, b; tense of infin. with, 
538 a. 

-men, omentum, noun endings, 275. 

Mens, gen. with in mentem venit, 
353 rf. 

-met, enclitic suffix attached to pron., 
179 b, 186 (2) b. 

Metre (s), 600; kinds of, 603; dac- 
tylic, 614 ff. ; iambic, 618, 623 ff. ; 
trochaic, 618 ff. ; anapaestic, 630 ; 
logaoedic, 643 ff . ; elegiac, 615; 
Ionic, 633, 634; bacchiac and 
cretic, 631 ; Sapphic, 646 ; Ado- 
nic, 644; choriambic, 632 ; choli- 
ambic, 628; Alcaic, 647; Ascle- 
piadean, 645 ; Satumian, 642 ; 
Galliambic, 657 ; Phakecian, 649 ; 
miscellaneous, 650 ff. ; of Horace 
and Catullus, 645 ff 

Metathesis, 72, 659 (20). 

Metrical ac<:ent, 606. 

Metuere, cases with, 378; moods 
with, 492, 492 b. 

Mens, 186. 

All, for mihi, 179 d; aa voc. of meus, 
186 (2). 

Middle voice, 193 a, b ; with ace, 
395. 

MUe, Roman, 665 (1). 

Miles, declined, 102; used collec- 
tively, 346 (1) a, 435. 



MHitiae, as loc, 426 a. 

MilLe, declension of, 160; use of, 

161 g, h. 
Million, how expressed in Latin, 

161 A ; a million sesterces, 663 n 3. 
-mini, ending of 2d i)erson plural, 

213, 214. 
-mind, old imperative ending, 227 f. 
Minns, with or without quam, 416 c ; 

with minime, to indicate inferior 

degree of a quality, 164 d ; mini- 
me used for " no," 582 a; as gen. 

of price, 372; as abL of price, 

408 a. 
Miror, conjugated, 223. 
Mlrum quam or quantum, 518 6. 
Misereor, miseresco, miseret, with 

^en., etc., 364. 
Miseror, with ace, 365 a. 
Mlasum facto, 547 c, examples. 
Miilsy declined, 152 ; compared, 

165. 
Mixed conjugation of various verbs, 

226. 
Moderdii, with ace. and dat. in diff. 

senses, 378. 
-modi, annexed to pronouns, 180 f, 

185 a. 
Modo, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
Modo, "provided that," with subi., 

504 ; noa modo, etc., 563 (2) ; 

modo . . . modo, 563 (I) b. 
Moneo, conjugated, 222, 223 ; cases 

with, 366, 367 c; moods with, 

487,490. 
Money, Roman, 662, 663. 
Monometer, 604. 
Monosyllables, quantity of, 45, 47 

ff. ; regarded as accented, 31; 

certain not elided, 609 (1) a. 
Months, gender rif names of, 80 ii. ; 

division of, 660 (4). 
Mood and tense signs. 224. 
Moods, 197 ; use of indie , 198 (1) ; 

use of stibj., 198 (2). 472 ff. ; use 

of impera., 198 (3), 527 ff. ; infin. 

sometimes regaraed as, 197 n. 
Mora, 26 o, 601. 
More, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
Morior, irreg. infin. of, 227 b.- 
Motion, ace. of, 426,4^26; implied, 

426 /; verbs of, case with, 377 

(3); with supine to denote pur- 
pose, 554 (2). 
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KnlttpUcatiTes, 286 (1). 

MuUdre, oorijitr. with, 367 b. 

MuititM, cuii) pared, 166 ; mnUum and 
mulio, &» adverb«, 557 6, c; muld 
&» gKU. of price, 372. 

Jlduinjicas, compared, 168 a. 

-mus, adjective ending, 282. 

Mutes, ii.; divisious of, 11,12; 
mate and liquid prcxjaciiig com- 
mon quantity of preceding vowel, 
29 ; but not in early yersiiication, 
6416. 

Kate stems, 101, 103. 

Aiuld, cases with, 408 b. 

Nf before palatals, 18 c ; before a, 
18 e; euphonic changes of, 66 vi., 
60 (3) ; inserted in the present stem 
of certain verbs, 230 a. 

Nam, namque, etc., 571. 

Namea, of persons, 277, 278, 666; 
of nations, 270. 

Nasals, 10 i. 

Aa/M, 137 (4) a. 

Natus, with abl., 405. 

Naud, as gen. of price, 372 a. 

yd and nt, making preceding vowel 
short, 42. 

-w^, enclitic, 35 a ; uses of, 574 ff. 

iVie, negative, 557 g ; quantity of its 
compounds, 307 ; with imperative, 
527 a ; with hortatory snbiunctive, 
472 ; in wishes, 473 ; nedum, 482 
d ; ne non, 492 ; in clauses of 
purpose, 482 (1) ; of intended ob- 
ject, 483 b ; with quidem, 563 (2) 
6,572 6; as affirmative particle, 
583 c. 

Nee . , , et (que), 565 d; necney 581 ; 
neque rather than et non, 571 a. 

Necessario, after comparatives, 416 
b. 

Nedum, with subj., 482 d. 

NefaSf indeclin., 137 (1); with su- 
])ine in -u, 555. 

Nefasfi dies, 660 (6). 

Negatives, 557 g ; nee ullus, etc., 
for et nuHus, etc , 571 a. 

Nemo, declension of, 137 (^^T 

Nequa rather than nequae, 185 b, c. 

Neqiiam, indeclin., 155 (5) ; com- 
pared, 169. 

Nequed, conjugated, 249 (8). 

A^e . . . quidem, 563 a, 6, 572 b. 



Nequit, dedensioii of, 185 c 

Nescio an, 579 a ; nescto qvis, etc., 
518 a. 

Neuter, declensi<m of, 145, 146 ; uae 
of. 460. 

Neater, nouns, of 2d ded., 95 fit. ; 
of 3d decl., 103 ff., 118 ff.; adj. 
and pron. with part, gen., 355 
(5) ; pron. as ace. of spec, 396 
h ; verbs (see Intransitive). 

Net^ or neu, after ut or ne, 482 (1) ; 
with impera., 527 a. 

Nihd and nikilum, 137 (1) a; nihiU, 
as gen. of price, 372 a; nihiio, 
as abl. of price, 408 a. 

Nimium quantum, 518 b. 

Nisi, 30a 

Nitor, with «bl., 420. 

Nix, stem, 101 d. 

No, how expressed, 582. 

Nolo, coujngated, 243; nOH, with 
infin. for prohibitions, 529 c; no- 
Urn, nollem, in expressions of wish- 
ing, 473 c, 491, 527 d; mood with, 
489 ff. 

Nomen est miht, 326 a. .. 

Nominative case, 88 (1) ; formation 
in 3d decl., 100 ff. ; as subject, 
316; other uses, 349; with opus, 
417 a. 

Non, etc., 557 g ; omitted after non 
modo, 563 (2) b ; non modS . . . sed 
etiam, etc., 563 (2) ; non quo, non 
quin, etc., 521 ; non dubito, 499 
a, b. 

Nones of the month, 660 (4). 

Nonne, 575. 

Nos, for ego, 443. 

Noster, declined, 186 (2). 

Nostras, declined, 188 a. 

Nostri and nostrum, use of, 178 r. 

Not and nor, how expressed in pur- 
pose clauses, etc., 482 (I), 527 a. 

Nouns, 74 (I); classes of, 75, 76; 
defective, 134 (3), 137 ff.; sing, 
and plur. in dilf. meanings, 140; 
heteroclite, 134 (2), 136 ; hetero- 
geneous, 134 (1), 135 ; derivation 
of, 254 ff. ; peculiarities in uses 
of, 432 ff. 

-n5, particip. and adj. ending, 154; 
constr. with partic. in, 361 ; mak- 
ing long ^antity of preceding 
vowel, 41. 
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NHho, with dafe., 381 o. 

NulLuSy decl. of, 145, 146 ; supply- 
ing cases of nemOy 137 (3) ; for 
non ulluSy etc., 456 a. 

Nam, 576, 579. 

Niunber, iu noans, 86; in verbs, 
201 ; of verb with collective 
noun, 346 (1) ; with two or more 
nouns, 319 ff. 

Numerals, 156 ff. ; cardinal, 157 
(1) ; ordinal, 157 (2) ; distributive, 
157 (3) ; placed in rel. clause, 341 
c ; letters for, 162 ; adverbs, 157 
(4); multiplicative, 286 (1); pro- 
portional, 286 (2) ; temporal, 286 

Nummus, 663. 

NumquiSy 185 h. 

Nunainae, 135 (4) ; quantity of -m, 
42 a; -nuSy adj. ending, "^263 ff., 
279, 282; in adj. of time, 264; 
in distributives, 265 6. 

0, sound of, 16 ; euphonic changes 

of, 59 ff.; quantity of final, 46; 

retained after z' and u, 59 6, c ; as 

interjection, 583 ; as noun ending, 

103 c, 271 (1). 
Oaths, 583 b. 
06, with ace, 429; meanings, 559 

(15) ; form in comp., 301 (7). 
Object, direct, 392 ff . ; indirect, 373, 

374. 
Objective genitive, 353 (2). 
Oblique casesv, 88 c. 
OUiviscory with gen., etc., 365. 
Ociory compared, 170 (3). 
Octondrius, iambic, 626; trochaic, 

621. 
Odi, conjugated, 249 (1). 
Oe, diphthong, 7 ; how pronounced, 

Ohe, interjection, 583 ; quantity of, 



38 (2). 
K old 



Oi, old diphthong, 7 a; how pro- 
nounced, 17. 

-olenSy -olentusy adjective endings, 
285. 

OlluSy lot tile, 180 a. 

•oliis, -or, -um, diminutive endings, 
259(1). 

•om i-om), for -«m, -mto, 97 (7). 

-on, Greek noun ending, 98. 

-on, for -oruniy 98 a. 



Open syllables, 25 n 3 ; vowels, 6 

F 2. 
Opinidne, after comparatives, 416 b. 
Oportety impersonal, 250 a; indie. 

in contrary to fact conditions, 477 

c (cf. 474 d), 
Oppiduniy in app. with names of 

towns, 426 g, h. 
[Ops\y declined, 137 (4). 
Optative subjunctive, 473. 
OpuSy work, declined, 107. 
OptiSy need, with abl., 417; with 

other cases, 417 a ; with supine in 

-Uy 555. 
-or, noun ending, 255 (2). 
Ordtio obliqutty 514 n. ; tenses in, 

525. 
Order of words, 584 ff. 
Ordinal numbers, 157 (2); in ex- 
pressions of time, 161 i. 
Origin, participles of, with abl., 

405 ; denoted by gentile adjectives, 

279 ; by patrials, 188. 
OrioTy irreg. forms of, 227 a. 
Orpheus, declined, 98. 
OrOy with two ace., 394 (2) ; moods 

with, 486. 
-osy quantity of final, 50 ; for -us in 

second decl., 59 6, c, 95. 
'OSy noun ending, 106 a, 255 (2). 
OoS'y derivatives from, 255 N. 
Vs (o8sis)y declension of, 110. 
•osuSy adj. ending, 285. 
Ouy old diphthong, 7 a. 
Ovaty conjugated, 249 (10) e. 

Py euphonic changes of, 66 iii., vi. ; 
parasitic, 70. 

PacCy as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Paenitety impers., 250 a; with gen., 
etc., 364 (2), 365 b. 

Palatals, 12 t. 

Panthi^y voc. of, 98 c. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st decl., 91 ; 
2d decl., 95; 3d decl., cons, 
stems, 102, 104, 107; i- stems, 
109; peculiar nouns, 110; 4th 
decl., 126; 5th decl., 132; Greek 
nouns, 1st decl., 94; 2d decl., 98; 
3d decl., 124; adject., Ist and 2d 
decl., 143, 146 ; 3d decl. of three 
endings, 150; of two endings, 
152; of one ending, 154; pers. 
pron., 178; demons, pron., 180; 
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Til., inteiTOfT., indef. pron., 184, 1 
186; iDteD.sive proo., 182; po». { 
••e»«ive prun., 186; patriaitf, 188; 
8um, 215; jtoasum, 216; re^lar 
▼erbs, 222, 223; irreg. (uotlie- 
matic) verbs, 239 ff. ; defective 
verbfl, 248. 

Parasitic, voweL**, 64; consonantB, 
70, 101 d. 

Paratus, wiih infin., 536 (2). 

Paroemiac verse, 630 (4). 

Pars, u»*e of, io fractional expres- 
sions, 161 ic ; in abl. of place with- 
out prep., 426 c. 

Participles, uses of, 642 ff. ; as ad- 
jectives, 646; with ^n. or ace, 
361 ; pcrf. part, wiih «um, 229 
(3) ; with habed, 647 c ; f nture 
part, with »um^ 229 (I) ; i or e in 
abl. of pres. part., 156 (2) ; of de- 
pon. verbs, 206 a, 544 a. b ; agree- 
ment of, with app. or pred. noun, 
341 ; in abl. ab.sol., 422, 422 d ; 
used for clanses, 647 ; denoting 
origin, 405 ; for JSnglLih nouns in 
" ing," 647 b. 

Particles, 73, 662 ff. 

Partitire genitive, 364, 365 ; appo- 
sition, 326 c. 

Parts of speech, 73 ff. 

Parvos (-u«), compaivd, 169; /)am, 
as gen. of price, 372; parvo, as 
abl. of price, 408 a. 

Passive voice, 193 (3) ; impersonal 
of intrans. verbs, 194, 387; sec- 
ond accusative retained in, 394 
(2) c. 

Paler J declined, 104 ; familids, 93 c. 

Patrial pronouns. 177 (8), 188. 

Patronymics, 277, 278. 

Pecuniae, as genitive of penalty, 
367 rt. 

Peierd,e9 (5), 301 (8). 

PelagnSf gender of, 96 (2) ; plur. of, 
98 c. 

Penalty, how expressed, 367 a, 6. 

Penes, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
650 (16). 

Pensi, as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Penthemimeris, as part of a verse, 
606 </; as a caesura, 608 b. 

Penult(s), 26 n (1) ; quantity of, 
certain, 61. 

Per, with ace., 429 ; meanings of, 



550 (17) ; form in comp^ 301 (8) ; 
intensive force in comp^ 295 n. 

PerceiTinff, verbs of, mood with, 
533 (I) ; with pres. part^ 543 b. 

PerduitHy etc, 241 c. 

Perfect stem, 208, 210 ; formation 
in 3d conj., 231 ; in other conj., 
218; V omitted in parts from, 
228. 

PerfBCt, tense, 199, 462 ; historical 
and perl def., 462 (1) ; old subj. 
form in -sim, 228 d; quan- 
tity of dissyllabic perfects, 51 ; 
** gnomic," 463 a ; with postquam, 
etc., 469 ; otherwise, 470 ff., 471; 
distinction betw. perf . and pres. of 
the bubj. in certain uses, 472 c, 
473 a, 476 (2) b, 481 a, 482 6, 
626 ; subj. for impera., 472 6, 529 
(I) a ; infin., how used, 538, 539; 
participle, 544 ; with haheo, 547 
c ; of dep. verbs, 544 a, b ; active 
meaning in certain other verbs, 
206 a, 249 (1) ; for pluperfect, 
469 ; perfect participle stem, 208, 
211. 

Period, 594 ff. ; difference bet. 
periodic and non-periodic sentence, 
696 a. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 229, ^ 

Permdgno, as abl. of price, 408 a. 

Pernox, 166 (6). 

Personal, pronouns, 177 ( 1 ), 178 ; 
omission of, 316 a, 317 ; plur. for 
sing, in 1st person, 443; 3d, sup- 
plied by demonstr., 447 ; endings 
of the verb, 213. 

Person, of verbs, 201; of the im- 

Serative, 201 a ; second used in- 
efinitely, 472 a, 474 c, 477 c? (1 ), 

629 b; of verb, with subj. of diff. 

pers., 322 ; of verb, a rei. clause, 

323. 
Peto, cases with, 394 (2) a. 
Ph, 11 iii. F ; sound of, 18 g. 
Phalaecian v^e, 649. 
Phereoratic verse, 644, 648. 
Phonetic decay, n before 68. 
Phrases, 314 b; order of words in, 

685 ff. 
Piger, declined, 143. 
Piget, impersonal, 250 a; with gen., 

etc., 364 (2), 365 6. 
Pill, as gen. of price, 372 a. 
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place, constructions of, 425 ff. ; cer- 
tain distinctions in, page 359, 
note. 

Plants, gender of names of, 81 ii. 

Plebes and plehsy 133 a f. 

Plenty, abl. of, 409. 

Plenus, with abl. or gen., 400, 400 a. 

-plex, multiplicative ending, 286 (1 ). 

Pluperfect tense, 462 (2) ; old subj. 
form in -«cm, 228 d; epistolary, 
470 (I). 

Plural, number, 86 ; nouns lacking, 
138; nouns used only in, 130; 
list of nouns with dift. meaning in 
sing, and plur., 140 ; plur. of diff. 
gender from sing., 135 ; used for 
sing., 437; nos for ego, 443; of 
verbs or adj., with collective nouns, 
etc., 346 ff. ; of abstract nouns, 
437 (3). 

Plurimi, as pen. of price, 372 ; plu- 
rimo, as abl. of piice, 408 a. 

-plus, proportional adjective ending, 
286 (2). 

Plus, declined, 153 ; compared, 169 ; 
with or without ^uam, 416 c,* as 
gen. of price, 372. 

Poematis, nom., 103// dat. and abl. 
plur., 125 (4). 

Ponrfo, indecl., 137 (1). 

Pone, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (18). 

Pond, with abl. and in, 431 c. 

Posed f with two ace, 394 (2); 
quantity of the first o, 237 a. 

Position, quantity by, 28, 29; in 
early verse, 609 (1) d, 641 b; em- 
phasis affected by, 584 ff. 

Positive degree, 164 (I). 

Possessive, pronouns, 177 (7), 186; 
used for gen. of personals, 358 

i2^ ; in appos. with a ^nitive, 347 
2) ; with re/ert and interest, 369 ; 
omission of, 444 ; position of, 444, 
587 ; compounds, 295 a. 

Possum, conjugated! 216; indie, in 
contrary to fact conditions, 477 
c (cf. 474 d) ; possum for possem, 
474 d N ; non possum quin, etc., 
499 a. 

Post, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
659 (19) ; as adv. with abl. in ex- 
pressions of time, 559 (19), (3) f ; 
case with comp. of, 377. 



Postquam, moods with, 506, 508 

. N 2; preference for pei*! tense, 
469. 

Posterior, compared, 170 (2). 

Postridie, with gen., 355 (5) b ; with 
quam, 507. 

Postulo, case with, 394 (2) a. 

Potential subjunctive, 474. 

Potior (verb), irreg. forms of, 227 a; 
with abl., 419 ; with ace, 419 a ; 
with gen., 419 b ; use of gerundive, 
cf . 550 a. ' 

Potior (adj.), compared, 170 (3). 

Potis, 155 (5). 

Potus, active meaning of, 206 a, 
233 F 3. 

Prae, with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 
561 (7) ; intensive force in comp., 
295 6 N ; quality in certain comp., 
39 a ; case with verbs, comp. with, 
377. 

Praenomina, 666 a; abbreviations 
of, 666 d. 

PraesenSf declined, 154. 

Praeter, with ace, 429 ; meanings 
of, 559 (20). 

Predicate, 309 (2); nom. or ace, 
327 ft. ; agreeing in gender and 
number with its noun, 329; adj., 
334; dat. instead of, 331 (1); 
verbs used with, 328 ; case of, 
with licety etc., 531 c ; with com- 
plementary infin., 329 b, 532 b ; 
with verbs of saying, 534 b ; with 
abl. absol., 422 d (4). 

Prepositions, 74 (6) ; with ace, 429 
with abl., 430 ; with ace and abl. 
431 ; forms in comp., 301 ; mean- 
ings of, 558 fE. ; inseparable, 302 
use as adverbs, 298 a, 559 (foot- 
notes) ; proclitic in accent, 36 ; po- 
sition of, 589 ; placed after their 
nouns, 431 d, e. 

Present stem, 209; formation in 
1st, 2d, and 4th conj., 218 (\) a; 
in 3d conj., 230. 

Present, tense, 199, 200 (1), 461; 
histor. use, 466 ; denoting cus- 
tomary action, ^4; of general 
truths, 463 ; of extant writers, 
465 ; with dum, 468 ; retained 
after past tense in indirect dis- 
course, 516 a; with tarn dudum, 
etc., 467 ; infin., used how, 538 ; 
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partkip. declined, 154; use of, 
643. 

Priapean verse, 648 (2). 

Price, abl of, 408; gen. of, 371, 
372. 

Pridie, with gen., 365 (5) 6 ; with 
quam, 607. 

Primary, suffixes, 266 a; tenses, 
200 (1). 

Primitive words, 252 ; examples of, 
256. 

Principal, parts of verbs, 220, 221 ; 
clauses, 314 (I). 

PrtncipiOf as abl. of time, 424 b. 

Prior, compared, 170 (1); primus 
for "fii-st part of," 442; prior, 
refers to two only, 161 d ; uses of 
primus with subject, object, etc., 
compared, 557 i. 

Priu8(jnam, moods wiih, 505. 

Pro, with abl., 430; meanings of, 
661 (8); original d retained in, 
302 (3) ; with abl. for pred. noun, 
331 (2) ; quantity of compounds 
and derivatives of, 306. 

Prof esti dies, 660 (6). 

Prohibeo^ constr. with, 413. 

Prohibitions, 472, 528, 529. 

Proinde, accent of, 35 6; use of, 
570. 

Promisinfir, verbs of, tense of, infin. 
with, 533 (5). 

Pronouns, 74 (3); pers., 177 (I); 
decl., 178 ; demons., 177 (2) ; decl., 
180; uses of, 181, 450; rel., 177 
(4); dec!., 183, 184; agreement 
of, 342 B. ; interrog., 177 (5) ; 



decl., 183, 184; indef., 177 (6); 
decl., 183, 184; intens., 177 (3); 
decl., 182 ; possess., 177 (7) ; decl, 
18!3; patrial, 177 (8), 188; com- 
pound, 185 ; with part, gen., 355 
(5); peculiarities in use of, 443 
n. ; correl., 187 ; omitted with abl. 
absolute, 422 c. 

Pronunciation, 2 i., 3 ff. ; of vowels, 
16 ; of diphthongs, 17 ; of conso- 
Tiant'4, 18. 

Prope, with ace, 420; meanings of, 
550 (21). 

Proper nouns, 76 i. 

Propior, compared, 170 (1) ; propior, 
etc., with ace, 300 (4) ; with dat., 
388. 



Propor ti onal numerals, 288 (2). 

Propter, with ace, 429; meanings 
of, 659 (22). 

Prosody. See Versification. 

Prosptcere, with dat. and ace, in 
diff. senses, 378. 

Prosum, 215 d. 

Protasis, N before 476. 

Protraction of long syllables in 
certain kinds of verse, 613 a, 645 
ff. 

Piooidere, with dat. and ace in diff. 
senses, 378. 

Proviso, clauses of, 504. 

-pse, 'pte, enclitics, 35 a. 

Pudet, impersonal, 250 a; with 
gen., etc., 364 (2), 365 h. 

Punishing, verbs of, constr. with, 
367 a, 6. 

Pure s}llables, 25 n 2. 

Purpose, expressed by, vt, etc., with 
subj., 482 (1); relative clause, 
482 (2^ ; gerund or gerundive 
with aa or causa, 551 : fut. part., 
545 a ; supine with verbs oi mo- 
tion, 654 (2) ; infin. (poet.), 636 ; 
different expressions for, com- 
pared, 566; dat. oft 385. 

Pythiambic verse, 651, 652. 

Qua . . . qua, 563 (1)6. 

QuaerOj constr. with, 394 (2) a. 

Quaeto, old form of quaero, 249 (9). 

Quality, denoted by adj., 74 (2); 
gen. of, 356 ; abl. of, 411. 

Quam, withcompar., 416 a, c; with 
superl., 164 c; with plus, rntnus, 
etc., 416 c; with subj. clauseSf 
498, 516 e; with infin. clauses, 
516 e; with ante, 505; with post, 
606; with other expressions of 
time, 507. 

Quamquam, moods with, 479, 480 ; 
without verb, 480 c; meaning 
*'and yet,'' 480 6. 

Quamvl% moods with, 479, 480 ; with- 
out verb, 480 c ,• meaning *' how- 
ever much," 480 a. 

Qiiandoquidem, 308. 

Quant'i, as gen. of price, 372. 

Quantity, 26 ; of vowels, 37 ft. ; of 
syllables, 27 ft. ; natural, 27 ; by 
position, 28, 29 ; general rules of, 
37-44; special rules of, 45-53; 
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uouns and adverbs of, with part, 
gen., 355 (1), (2) ; hidden quanti- 
ties, 37 N 2. 

Quasi-oompounds, 300, a, 6, c. 

Quasi, 308; raood with, 481 (2); 
primary tenses with, 481 a. 

-que, enclitic, 35 a, 590 b ; use and 
position of, 562 (2), 590 b; at- 
tached to last word of a series, 

564 a; after neque, 565 d ; que 
. . . 7«e, etc., 563 a. 

Queis and quiSy old forms for quibus, 

184 d, 
Qued, conjugated, 249 (7). 
Questions, 574 ff. ; double, 565, 

565 a, 580, 581; indirect, 518; 
direct, in indirect discourse, 515 
(2) ; short direct, quoted, 516 c. 

Qui, declined, 184; rel., interroff., 
and indef., 183, 184 b; as abL* 
184, 184 c ; as connective, 451. 

Quia, moods with, 510 ; non quia, 
521. 

Quicumque, declension of, 185 ; mood 
with, 501 6. 

Quid tibi vis, quid kuic homini facias, 
etc., 381 a (cf. also, 412 a). 

Qnidam, declension of, 185 c / use 
of, 459. 

Quideirif 308 ; use of, 572 ; position 
of, 590 a, 

Qutlibet, use of, 454 ; verb part in- 
flected, 454 a. 

Quin, with subj. of result, 483 (3); 
with verbs of hindering, 403 (^2) 
(cf. 499) ; non quin, 521 ; with 
pres. ludic. equiv. to command, 
527 e. 

Quis, declined, 184; difference be- 
tween noun and adj. forms, 184 
5; disting. from uter, 460. 

Quisnam, 185 6. 

Quispiam, 185 c ; use of, 458. 

Quisquam, 185 c ; use of, 454. 

Quisque, 185 c; use of, 184/; in ap- 
position, 325 d, 

Quisquis, declension of, 185; mood 
with, 501 b. 

Quicis, 185 c ; use of, 454 ; verb 
part inflected, 454 a. 

Quo, as adverb of direction, 187, 
355 (3); with subj. of purpose, 
482 (3) ; non quo, 521 ; quo . . . 
eo (hdc, etc.), 415. 



Quoad, moods with, 502 ff. 

Quod, causal, moods with, 519; 
verb of saying or thinking with, 
put in subj., 520; restrictive, 500 
(2)c; quod si, 451 a; meaning 
*' the fact that," 540 (4). 

Quoius and quoi, for cuius and cut, 
185 N. 

Quom, old form of cum, 59 c, 509 ff. 

Quominus, with verbs of hindering, 
etc, 493 (2). 

Quoniam, moods with, 519. 

Quoque, distinguished from etiam^ 
573 ; place of, 573, 590 a, 

Quot, 157 (I) ; correlative, 187. 

Quotaticm, indirect, 514 ft. 

Quotiens, 157 (4). 

R, enphonic changes of, 69 (5), 71f 
72. 

Rdstmm, plur. of, 135 (3). 

Ratione, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 

Ratus, in pres. meaning, 544 a. 

-re, ending of 2d pers. sing, passive, 
213 (0,223. 

i?c-, inseparable prefix, d retained in, 
302 (3). 

Beciprocal relation, how expressed, 
449. 

Recordor, cases with, 365 a. 

Beckoning, Roman modes of, 660 
ff. 

Recuso, constr. with, 493 (2) a. 

Redundant, nouns, 134 (4) ; adj., 
155 (7). 

Beduplioation, in pres. stem, 230 
6; in perf. stem, 231 d ; of com- 
pounds, 231 d (3) ; quantity of 
vowel, 231 d (2). 

Refertf with gen., 368 If. ; with med, 
tud, etc., 369 ; with other con- 
structions, 369 6. 

Beflexive, pronoun, 179; uses of, 
445 ff. ; in indirect discourse, 445 
a ; verbs, 193 (3) a, b. 

Regnum, declined, 95. 

Rego, conjugated, 222, 223. 

Regular verbs, 217 S. ; paradigms 
of, 222, 223. 

Belative, adverbs, mood with, 482 
(2), 483 (2) ; pronouns, 177 (4), 
183 ft, ; asreenient of, 342 ff. ; to 
express ** so-called," 452; person 
of, 323 ; as connectives, 451, 591 ; 
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danses of purpose, 482 (2) ; of 
result, 483 (2) ; of c^^Twcisaaii^ 

600 (2); as protases," 500 (2) c, 

601 c ; restrictive, 500 (2) c ; po- 
sition of, 586 (2) ; in inhu., 516 d. 

ReminiscoTi case with, 365. 

Bepeated action, how expressed, 
464; as general condition, 477 d. 

Res, declined, 132 ; certain uses of, 
437 AN, 439 (4) a. 

Bests in verse, 613 /;. 

Besolution of syllables in verse, 
618 (2). 

Bestrictive clauses, 500 (2) c. 

Besult, clauses of, 483 ; substan- 
tive clauses of, 493 ff. ; use of 
tenses in, 483 c, 524 a (I) ; posi- 
tion of, 596 (2). 

Bhythm, 607 N. 

Bhythmical sentence, 599 a. 

-rimus, superl. in, 166. 

liitu, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 

Bivers, gender of names of, 80 ii. 

-TO-, noun stems in, 97 : diminutive 
formations from, 259 (3) ; adj. 
stems in, 143, 144. 

Eof/o, with two ace, 394 (2). 

Boots, 56, 57; strong and weak 
forms of, 253. 

•y/rub-f derivatives from, 255 N. 

i?us, defective. 111 n 2 ; used like 
names of towns, 426 a. 

-rus, fut. part, ending, 206, 211 b. 

S, sound of, 18 ; feeble sound at end 
of words, 18 d ; euphonic chancres 
of, 67, 69 (1). 69 (5), 69 (6) iii., 
71 ; elision of final, in early verse, 
609 (I) rf; as nom. ending,*90 (1) ; 
as stem ending, 105 ff. ; ace. plur. 
ending, 90 (6). 

Saepe, compared, 176 ; quantity of 
e in, 46 (2). 

Saij quantity of vowel, 47 a, 103 a ; 
gender of, 120 (3). 

SalveOf conjugation of, 249 (10) b. 

Sane, use of, 572. 

Sapphic verse, 646 ; greater, 646 (2). 

Satago, 298 b. 

Satis t with part, gen., 355 (2). 

Satis/acid, 298 6, 300 b. 

Satitr, 144 N. 

Satumian verse, 642. 

Saymff, verbs of, constr. with, 



490 (2), 615 ft,, 633 (1) ; passiye 

with pred. nom., 534, 534 a. 
Scannmsr, 611. 
Scazon, 628 f. 
Scidi, 231 (3) d. 
Scitd, scUote, u^ed for the wanting 

pres., 227 e, b21 b. 
SCO, verb ending (inceptive) 230 c, 

289; quantitv of vowel before, 

237 a. 
Sii sutis, declension of, 179, 186 ; use 

of, 445 ft. 
Second, decl. of nouns, 95 ff. ; of 

adj., 143 ff. ; conjugation, 217 ff., 

234. 
Secondary terjses. See Historical. 
Secundus, formation of, 281, 559 

(23) ; secuTidiuti as prep, with ace, 

429 ; meanings of, 559 (23). 
SecutuSy with pres. meaning, 544 a. 
Sed, use of, 566 (I). 
Sedeo, sedo, 287 b. 
-sem, old pluper. subj. ending, 228 d. 
Semi-deponents, 196. 
Semi-vowels, 9 i., 10. 
Sendrius, iambic, 623, 624. 
Sendti, sendtuos, as gen. forms, 128 

(I), 128(2), 131 F. 
Senex, declension of. 111 (I) ; com- 
pared, 172 (2). 
Sens, participle of esse, 215 b. 
Sentence(s), 309 ff. ; classification 

of, 311, 315 ; connecting of suc- 

cessives, 597. 
Separation, abl. of, 413 ; verbs of, 

compounded with ab, de, etc., 380. 
Seieno, as abl. absol., 422 c f. 
Sestertius, 663. 
Short syllable, 26, 27. 
si or -sin, ending of Greek datives 

plural, 124. 
Si, moods with, 476 ft. ; introducing 

indirect questions, 518 d. 
Sibilant, 10 ii. 
6'ic, 187, 557 d. 
Sicubi, 308. 
Siem, sies, etc., 215 c. 
Sikntio, as abl. of manner, 410 (2). 
sim, old perfect subjunc. ending, 

228 (/. 
Similis, compared, 167; with gen., 

360; with dat., 362 (4), 389. 
Simple words, 251, 254 ff. ; sentence, 

311 (I). 
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Simult with abl., 431 g ; stmul . . . 
simidf 563 (1) b; stmul dc, etc., 
469,506. 

5in€, with abl., 430 ; meanings of, 
561 (9). 

Singular number, 86; for plural, 
435, 436; words used only in, 
138 ; words lacking, 139. 

^to, abstract ending, 272, 274 (2). 

Siquidem, 308, 672 c. 

SiquiSf 185 c. 

Sis for si ids, 242 a. 

Sive, use of, 565. 

-so, old future ending, 228 d ; eu- 
phonic for to, 71, 232, 255 ft. 

Soied, semi-deponent, 196 ; solitus in 
pres. meaning, 544 a ; solito with 
compar., 416 6. 

Solus, declension of, 145, 146. 

Sonants, 13 i, 

Sotadean verse, 634. 

Sounds of the letters, 15 fi. ; vowels, 
16; diphthongs, 17; consonants, 
18. 

soTy ending of nouns of agency, 
270. 

-sorium, noun ending, 276 (5). 

Space, ace. of, 423. 

Spe, as abl. after comparatives, 
416 6. 

Specification, ace. of, 398 ; abl. of, 
412. 

Specus, gender, 127. 

Spirants, 10 ii. 

Spondaic verse, 614 (2). 

Sponte, 137 (4) a. 

Stems, 54 ff; in a-, 91, 143 ft., 
217 ft. ; in o-, 95, 143 ft. ; in i-, 
108 ft., 150, 151 ; in i-, 217 ft. ; 
ending in a consonant, 100 ft., 
152 ff., 217 ft. ; originally in «-, 
105, 106, 109; in u-, 99, 126, 
141 F 3, 217 ft. ; in e-, 132, 217 ft. ; 
three special stems in verb, 208 ft. ; 
formation of stems in 1st, 2d, and 
4th conj., 218 ; of pres. stem in 3d 
conj., 219(1), 230; of perf. stem 
in 3d conj., 219 (1), 231 ; of 
perf. part, stem in 3d conj., 219 
(2), 232; derivative stems, 255 a. 

Steti, stia, 231 d, 231 d (1). 

Strong and weak forms of roots, 
253. 

Strophe or stanza, 612. 



Suadeo, with dat., 376. 

Sub, with ace. and abl., 431 ; mean- 
ings of, 560 (2) ; form in comp., 
301 (9) ; lessening force in comp., 
296 6 N. 

Subject, 310 (1); nom., 316; 
omitted, 316 a, 317, 318; ace, 
401, 630 ; of histor. infin., 630 a ; 
position of, 596 n 3. 

Subjective genitive, 353 (1) ; adj. 
or possess, pron. used for, 368 

(1), (2)- 

Subjunctive mood, 198 (2), and note 
before 472 ; in independent 
clauses, 472-475 ; hortatory, 472 ; 
potential, 474; optative, 473; 
dubitative, 475; m dependent 
clauses, 476 ft. ; in conditional 
clauses, 476, 477; in concessive 
clauses, with cf si, etc., 478; with 
quamvis, etc., 479, 480; in com- 
parative clauses, with famquam si, 
velut si, etc., 481 ; with quam, 498, 
616 6 ; in clauses of purpose, 482 ; 
of result, 483 ; substantive clauses, 
484 ff. ; with verbs of fearing, 492 ; 
in relative clauses (characteristic), 
500, 501; without ut, 491; in 
temporal clauses with antequam, 
etc., 605 ; with dum, etc., 502, 
503; with postquam, J50Q ', with 
cum, 509 ff. ; with vm, etc., 506, 
508 ; in clauses of proviso, 504 ; 
in causal clauses with quod, etc., 
619 ; with non quo, etc., 621 ; of 
died, puto, etc., introducing a 
cause, 520; in indirect questions, 
618 ; in indirect discourse, 514 ff. ; 
giving other people's ideas, 522 ; 
by attraction (so called), 523; 
tenses of, 472 c, 473 a, 474 a, 
476 a, 476 (2) 6, 477 a, b, 481 a, 
482 6, 483 c, 499 d, 624, 525. 

Subordinate clauses, 314 (2) ; in 
indirect discour.-e, 615 (I); re- 
tained in indicative, 516 /; in 
contrary to fact conditions, 499 
d, e ; position of, 596. 

Substantive clauses with ut, ne, 
etc., 484 ff. ; with quod, etc., 

640 (4) ; with the infin., 615 ff., 
531, 533; as indirect questions, 
618 ; different kinds compared, 

641 ff. 
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Subter, with ace and abl., 431 ; 
meanings of, 660 (3). 

Subtractive expressions in nume- 
rals, 161 e, 162 (3). 

Sm. See fe. 

Suffixes, 56; primary and secou. 
darj, 255 a ; lists of common, 255 
(1), (2) ; words without, 254. 

Sum, conjugated, 215; with gen., 
357; with dat., 384; in perfect 
tenses of passive, 211 ; in peri- 
phrastic conjugations, 229; with 
adj. governing substantive clause 
with ut^ etc., 494 a, 497 ; indica- 
tive in conditions contrary to fact, 
477 c (cf. 474 d). 

Supellex, 111 (4). 

Super, with ace. and abl., 431; 
meanings of, 560 (4). 

Superior, compared, 170 (2); high- 
est part, top of, 442. 

Superlative, 164 (3) ; special urn 
of, 164 (3) 6, c, 442 ; formed wiih 
maxinte, 173 ; wanting, 172. 

Supines, 205; mechanical similar- 
ity of basis with peri and fut. 
part., 211 b; uses of ace, 554; 
to denote purpose, 554 (2) ; uses 
of abl., 555; quantity of dissyl- 
labic, 51. 

Supra, with ace, 429; meanings of, 
559 (24). 

Surds, 13 ii. 

Sis, declined, 102. 

Suu8, See se. 

Swearing, verbs of, tense of infin. 
with, 533 (5). 

Syllables, rules for dividing, 19 ft.; 
quantity of, 28 ff. ; of vowels in- 
final, 45 ff. ; in certain others, 51, 
52; last either long or short in 
verse, 610; in early verse, 636 ff. 

Synaeresis, 609 (2). 

Syncdoepha, 609 (1). 

Synapheia, 609 (5). 

Syncope, 63 ii., 659 (29). 

Synecdochical ace, 398 a. 

Syntax, 2 iv., 309 ff. 

Systole, 609 (1) 6 n. 

T, sound of, 18 ; euphonic changes 
of, 65, 66 iii., iv., 69 i., ii. (2), iii., 
71. 

-ta, abstract noun ending, 273 (2). 



Taedet, impers., 250 a; with gen., 
etc , 364 (2), 365 b. 

Tarn, 187, 557 d. 

TameiA, 478. 

Tamen, use of, 569 (2). 

Tamquam, 481. 

Tanti, as gen. of price, 372. 

Tantum attest ut, 499 c. 

-tas, noun ending, 109, 273 (2). 

Teaching, verbs of, constr. with, 
394 (2), 407 6. 

Tem)>erdre, with dat. and ace in 
diff. senses, 378. 

Temporal, numerals, 286 (3); 
clauses, 502 ff. ; uses of tenses in, 
524. 

Tendency, adj. of, 261, 267. 

Tense(s), 199; primary and se- 
condary, 200 ; uses of, 461 ff . ; of 
subjune, 524 ff. ; of iniper., 527 b, 
c; of infin., 538, 539; of parti- 
cip., 543 ff. ; table of, formed from 
the three stems, 212. 

Tenus, with abl, 430; with gen., 
431 /; meanings of, 561 (10) ; 
placed after its noun, 431 d. 

•ter, adverbs in, 174, 557 a; nouns 
of agency in, 270 a. 

Terra marique, 426 a. 

Terund, as gen. of price, 372 a. 

Tete, 179 c. 

Tetrameter, dactylic, 616, 654 (4) ; 
anapaestic, 630 (2). 

Th, aspirate, 11 iii. ; sound of, 18 g. 

Thematic vowel, 217 6. 

Thesis and arsis, 607. 

Thinking, verbs of, constr. with, 
533 (1). 

Third, decl. of nouns. 99 ff . ; of adj. 
148 ff.; conjug., 217 ff. 

Thousands, how expressed, 161 A, 
162 c?. 

Threatening, verba of, case with, 
376; tense of infin., 533 (5). 

Ma, Mes, Mo, Mum, abstract end- 
ings, 272 ff. 

Tigris, declension of, 124 ; gender 
of, 120 (4). 

Mlis, adjective ending, 261. 

Time, adj. of, 264; adverbs of, 
187 ; constructions of, 423 ff . ; id 
aetdtis, etc., 398 6; abl. absol. 
denoting, 422 ; concrete nouns in 
expressions of, 432; mode of 
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reckoning, 660 ; table of, 661 ; 

clauses of, 502 ff . 
Timere, cases with, 378; moods 

with, 492, 532 a. 
" Too " or " rather," expressed by 

compar., 164 (3) a. 
-tor, ending of nouns of agency, 270. 
Jorium, noun ending, 276 (5). 
Tot, 187. 

Totus, 187, 187 F 1. 
TotuSf declension of, 145, 146; of 

place, 426 c. 
Towns, gender of names of, 81 ii., 

loc. constr. of, 426 (2). 
4r-, -<ri-, stems in, 103 e, 108 b. 
Tranquilld, as abl. absoL, 422 c f. 
Trans, with ace, 420 ; meanings of, 

559 (25); form in comp., 301 

(10); constr. with verbs comp. 

with, 394 (3). 
Transitive verbs, 190. 
Trees, gender of names of, 81 ii. 
TreSf declension of, 160. 
Trihemimeris, 605 d. 
Trimeter, iambic, 623, 624, 627. 
Unna, -trinum, noun endings, 276 (2). 
Uris, adjective endinjr, 285. 
-trlXy ending of fem. nouns of 

agency, 270. 
Trochaic verse, 618 ff. 
•■Irumy noun ending, 258. 
Tu, declined, 178; tute, 179 c. 
-iuniy noun ending, 276 (I). 
Turn . . . turn, 563 (1) b. 
Tumultu, as abl. of time, 424 6. 
Tunc and nunc, 187 F 2. 
-iudo, abstract ending, 272, 273 (3). 
-tus, noun ending in 4th detlension, 

274 (3); adj. ending, 256 (1); 

perf. part, ending, 214. 
4u8, ending in 3d declension, 273 

(2)- 

TuvSj 186 ; tudy with refert and in- 
terest, 369. 

U, sound of, 16 ; after g, q, or s, 18 
b; euphonic changes of, 69, 63; 
affinity for 1, 59 a ; not allowed 
after v or qa^ 59 b, c; quantity of, 
final, 46; penult, in verbs, 225; 
parasitic, 64 ; representing oe, 60 ; 
retained in certain words, 59 d. 

-«- stems, of nouns, 99, 126; of adj., 
141 F 3 ; of verbs, 217 a. 



UIh, moods with, 506, 508; perfect 
tense with, 469. 

Ubicumque, ubinam, ubique, ubivis, 
308. 

'Ubus, dat. and abl. ending in 4th 
decL, 129. 

-uleus, in diminutives, 259 (4) b. 

-^is, adjective ending, 262. 

Ullus, declension of, 145, 146 ; use 
_ of, 455. 

Ulterior, compared, 170 (1) ; Oltimus, 
JtoT ** last part of," 442. 

Ultra, with ace, 429 ; meanings of, 
559 (26). 

-ulus, -a, 'um, noun and adj. ending, 
257 ; diminutives in, 259 (2). 

-um, gen. plur. ending in 3d decL, 
116. 

'Urn, gen. plur. ending in 1st and 2d 

^decl.,93rf,97{7). 

Uncta, 662. 

-undum, -undus, for later -endum, 
-endus, in gerund and gerundive, 
227 g. 

Unthematic verbs, 239. 

D'nus, declension of, 145, 146 ; plu- 
^ral use of, 161 a. 

Unusquisque, 460 d ; Onumquidquid, 
in Plautus, 185 c. 

-MO, verbs in, 287 (especially a). 

-lira, noun ending, 274 (4). 

-MHO, desiderative verb ending, 290. 

-Urus, in fut. part., 211 b, 214. 

-us, ending of nouns and adj. in 2d 
decl., 95 ; in 4th decl., 126 ; quan- 
tity of final, 50. 

-Us, in nouns of 3d declension, 102, 

^lOed, 273(2). 

^sque, with ace, 431 g. 

Usus, with abl., 417. 

Ut = as, 187 ; explanatory or limit- 
ing, 557 /; interrogative = how, 
187; = when, moods with, 506f 
508 N 1 ; in clauses of purpose, 
482 (1); of result, 483 (I); sub- 
stantive clauses, 484 ff. ; conces- 
sive, 479, 480 ; in wishes, 473 ; ut 
. . . ita, 557 e, 

Uter, declension of, 145, 146; dis- 
tinguished from quis, 460. 

Uterque, 146 a ; distinguished from 
quis, 460 ; from ambo, 460 a. 

Utilis, cases with, 390 (I). 

Utl. SeeUt. 
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Utinam, 306 ; in wishes. 473, 473 6. 
Utor, with abL, 419 ; with ace , 419 

a ; gerundive use of, 550 a. 
Utrum , . ,an, 580. 
'■itus, adj. ending, 280. 
-tiiM, adj. ending, 283. 

V, sonnd of, 18 ; euphonic changes 
of, 68, 69 (6). 

Vacarty with dat, 381 a. 

Vae^ interjec, 583 ; with dat., 391 
(3). 

Value, gen. of. See Gen. of Price. 

Vas, vasis, 105, 107. 

-v«, enclitic, 35 a, 590 b ; use of, 565 6. 

Vel, use of, 565 ; meaning " even," 
565 c. 

Velim and vellem, in expressions of 
wishing, 473 c, 491, 527 <f. 

Velut, vdud, velul si, moods with, 
481. 

Ventt in mentem, 353 d. 

Verba sentiendi et dedarandi, 533 (I ). 

Verbal, nouns and adj., 252 a; ace. 
with, 399; dat with, 391 (2). 

Verbs, 74 (4), 189 ff. ; moods of, 
197, 198; tenses of, 199.200; 
stems of, 206 ff., 217 ; forma- 
tion of stems of, 218 ft., 230 
ft.; conjugation of regular, 222, 
223 ; irreg. (nnthematic), 239 ft. ; 
trans, and intrans., 189-191 ; 
depon., 195 ; semi-depon., 196 ; 
principal parts of, 220, 221 ; im- 
personal, 250 ; defective, 249 ; de- 
rivative, 287 ff. ; compound, 298; 
inceptive (inchoative), 289 ; fre- 
quentative (iterative) and inten- 
sive, 288; intensive (meditative), 
288 (4); desiderative, 290; di- 
minutive, 291 ; lists of irregularly- 
formed, in 1st conj., 233 ; in 2d 

^ eonj., 234; in 4tb conj., 238; lists 
of, in 3d conj., 235-237 ; of depon., 
in Sd eonj., 236; agreement of, 
316 ff. ; person of, with rel., 323 ; 
position of, 595; last place but 
one in sentence, 599 c. 

Verbum infinitum^ 202 (2) N. 

Vereor, eonstr. with, 492, 492 6; 
veritus, in pres. meaning, 544 a. 

VerOy use of, 567, 572 ; position of, 
590 a ; as ablative with compara- 
tive, 416 6. 



Vene, 600 ; different kinds of, 
603 ff. ; names in -drius, 605 (2). 

Verse-aocent, 606. 

Versification, 600 ff. 

Versu, without prep., 426 d. 

Verum, use of, 566 ( 1 ) ; verum etiam, 
etc, 563 (2). 

Vescor, with abl., 419; with ace., 
419 a ; gerundive eonstr. of, 560 
a. 

Vesperi, 136 a. 

Vester, declension of, 186 ; vestrum 
and vestri, 178 f; not used for 
tuus, 443 a. 

Veto, mood with, 533 (3). 

VetuSf deelengion of, 154; superla- 
tive of, 166 a. 

[Vicis], declined, 137 (4). 

Video, eonstr. with., 533 (1), 543 b. 

Vir, declined, 95. 

Virgo, declined, 104. 

Virus, gender of, 96 (2). 

Vis, declined, 110. 

Vocative, 88 (5) ; like nom. except 
sometimes in 2d decl., 90 (3) ; ac- 
cent of, in nouns in -ivs, 97 (5) a ,• 
uses of, 402; position of, 592; 
not propcrlv a case, 402 n. 

Voice, 193 ff. ; middle voice, 193 
a; impersonal use of passive of 
intrans., 194, 387. 

Valgus, gender of, 96 (2). 

Void, conjugated, 242 ; eonstr. 
with, 487, 489 ff., 533 (3). 

Voluntary agent, abl. of, 406 ; dat. 
of, 383. 

Vos. See TH. 

Vofi, as gen. of penalty, 367 a. 

Vowels, 4 i , 5 ; classified, 5 f 2 ; 
sounds of, 16; euphonic changes 
of, 58 ff. ; quantity of final, 45 ff. ; 
of certain other, 37 ff., 61-53, 
225, 237 a; stem vowel length- 
ened in perfect, 231 c ; long vowels 
shortened through loss of accent, 
44 a (2) ; other long vowels short- 
ened, 62, 635 ff. 
Vowel stems, of nouns, 89, 91, 95, 
108 ff., 126, 132 ; of adj., 141 ff., 
150-152 ; of verbs, 217 a, 240, 
241,248. 

Want, abl. of, 414 ; gen. with cer- 
tain verbs of, 414 a, b. 
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Warning, verbs of, cases with, 366, 
367 c; moods with, 487, 489 ff. 

Way by which, abL of. 407 c. 

Weights, BomaD, 662, 664. 

Winds, gender of names of, 80 ii. 

Wish, snbjunc. of, 473 ; with veUm, 
etc., 473 c. 

Wishing, verbs of, moods with, 
486, 488, 481, 533 (3). 

Words, division into syllables 18 ff.; 
formation of, 251 ft, ; primitive 
and derivative, 252; compound, 
251 (3), 284 ff. ; order of, 584 ff. ; 
nenter when treated as sach, 82 ii. ; 
nominative when so treated, 348 
(2) ; without suffixes, 254. 



Writers, Latin, list of the principal, 
668. 

Xf double consonant, 8 iii. ; equiva> 
lent to cs or gs, 3 e, 12 a, 

Y, only in Greek words, 3 ; sound 

of, 18. 
Year, how expressed, 161 i., 424 </. 

660 (6). 
Yea and no, how expressed, 582. 
•ys, nouns in, 124; quantity of, 

final, 50. 

Z, only in Greek words, 3 ; equiva- 
lent to d<, 12 a ; sound of, la 
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